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Caged. 
BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


It was born behind bars, but it knew it had wings, 
And it felt God had meant it for happier things. 
And it sang of the joys that it never had known,— 
Of fetterless flights over fields flower-strown, 
Of the green of the forest and gold of the wheat, 
Of the thrill in the tree-bough touched by its feet, 
Of the feel of a lily-leaf brushed by its breast, 
And the splash of a raindrop caught on its crest; 
It sang of the beauty, the rapture of flying, 
The palpitant air to its heartbeats replying, 
Naught over, naught under, save limitless blue 
And the music of wing-strokes, rhythmic and true. 
It sang, and men said that its song was good; 

But not one understood. 


Then they brought in a wildbird, entrapped in a snare, 

And a day and a night held it prisoner there. 

And a night and a day, unbelieving, distraught, 

With impossible fate for its freedom it fought, 

Tho it bled at the breast, blindly beating the bars 

As if strength of desire should force way to the stars. 

And men pitied, and said: It was free its life long, 

Who could bid it endure but a day of such wrong? 

And they flung wide the doors, and the bird, flashing 
through, 

Swept away like a leaf in a gale from their view. 


Then the other, behind the closed bars ofits fate, 
Once again sang its heart out, its need, co-create 
Of the Broad and the Boundless. In passionate song 
It besought men to right for one day its life’s wrong; 
To bestow for a day or for one only hour 
The leave to make proof of its God-given power; 
For one hour only to float on free wings 
In the world where its soul lived, the world of best 
things, 
Of commensurate effort and gain, of desire 
Unlinked from despair, mounting higher and higher 
Till lost in attainment, the world of clear visions, 
True measures, high aims, and untrammeled decisions, 
The world God had made it for. So its song rose, 
Ecstatic, tumultuous, thrilled with wild woes 
And delicious complainings, until the last note 
Broke off in an exquisite cry in its throat. 
And men listened, and said that the song was good; 
But not one understood. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 


The Next College Problem. 
BY J. H. ECOB, D.D. 


‘«To tell you the truth, I lost my faith at college. 
I was carefully trained at home. My pastor’was a 
most earnest and spiritual man, who took endless 
pains with his young people. I left home a member 
of the Church, and, as I supposed, a believer.” This 
testimony of an able young editor, who is now in a 
responsible governmental position in Washington, 
could be multiplied many fold. Many a pastor will 
bear me record that, year after year, he sends out the 
brightest and best of his flock with a yearning appre- 
hension almost as if they were his own flesh and 
blood. He watches lovingly, anxiously, their career. 
In alas, too many cases he finds the work of home 
and church either chilled and perverted or swiftly 
undone. He sees the boys whom he had sent away 
in a cleanly, wholesome youth, swaggering along the 
streets with a football mop on the back of their head, 
a foul old pipe on the front and very little between to 
compensate for the tremendous loss of the dew and 
freshness of their boyhood. They come to church 
with a lofty, critical air. 
people’s meetings is vacant. 
during family prayers. They imagine they have seen 
a light. Of course we attribute a due share of this 
state of things to the greenness and self-assertion of 
their years. ‘‘ The philosophic mind” will soon weed 
them of that folly. But this effect of college on our 
boys is too common and too profoundly serious to be 
lightly set aside or flippantly explained. Both Church 


They remain sitting 





Their place in the young ° 


and Home have so muchat stake, are so vitally bound 
up in the consequences, that they, above all others, 
have a right to be heard. They havea right to de- 
mand that the college shall not blur or distort or 
neutralize their work, but shall be a wise and power- 
ful ally to carry their work on to perfection. 

We borrow from President Eliot, of Harvard, an 
expression which, in our judgment, is a key to the 
situation respecting religious life and instruction in 
our colleges. Speaking of certain courses of study 
and the age of students, he says: ‘‘ They could not 
stand the freedom which a modern college offers to the 
pupil.’’ If that be true of the intellectual it is pre- 
eminently true of the religious curriculum. ‘‘ They 
cannot stand the freedom.’’ They have not arrived 
at the age of freedom. At home they came to con- 
sciousness in a settled order of religious observance 
and teaching. There, in the church and home, re- 
ligious instruction was always associated with person- 
al example and affectionate solicitude. Now to be 
taken at just the most critical age and turned loose 
in the free and open systems that prevail in most of 
the colleges, is putting these young souls to a test 
which very many adults could not safely face. How 
many pastors feel called upon every year to warn their 
sedate adult congregations against the seductions of 
being turned out to pasture during a long summer 
vacation. What homilies and pious editorials about 
‘taking their religion with them,” and *‘ maintaining 
the sanctity of the Sabbath,” and ‘faithful attend- 
ance upon the means of grace,’’ etc. The effect of 
foreign travel, where all accustomed restraints are 
wanting, is a threadbare story. If the fathers cannot 
stand freedom, how can the sons? 

Consider some of the conditions. At the age of 
eighteen, the average college age, precisely the most 
sensitive and unsettled spiritual age, the boy finds 
himself away from the established order of church life, 
away from the personal influence of those whose 
thought and feeling have been constituent elements 
in his soul life, set free in the voluntary system of 


the college. At home, morning prayers were taken 
for granted, now he_ suddenly finds they 
are a debatable proposition. At home the 


church, with its various services, was as unques- 
tioned matter of fact as his father’s bank or law office; 
now it is an institution to be critically examined from 
without. Heis to consult his own preferences or ca- 
prices against its claims. From this point of debate 
and incertitude respecting the more outward religious 
life it is a natural, and not long, step to doubt and 
neglect in the hidden, devotional life. Many adults 
would need to brace themselves against such a test. 
As matter of fact too many, alas, of our college boys 
‘cannot stand that freedom.” The voluntary sys- 
tem is a hard test for men; it is proving destructive 
to many of our boys. Over against it is the strictly 
compulsory system. The religious services of the col- 
lege are put into the same category with the daily 
drill of the curriculum. The marker keeps his inex- 
orable record against all delinquents. The services 
are conducted by the professors, who, as a rule, stand 
related to the student as austere mentors. Under 
such conditions anything like freedom and freshness 
of feeling would be a miracle. Both teachers and 
students are in a forced, perfunctory mood. The re- 
ligious teaching of the college degenerates into a dull, 
juiceless fu.action, as vacant of spiritual warmth and 
force as a mathematical examination. A young, 
sensitive soul will find it quite as difficult to ‘‘stand’”’ 
this order of things as the freedom of the opposite 
system. 

A comparatively new plan is quite popular, espe- 
cially among the wealthier colleges. Prominent 
preachers from all parts of the country are invited to 
occupy the college pulpit. This might do for adults. 
But after all, its effect is something like candidating 
in achurch. By commonconsent that is regarded as 


a most demoralizing process. The Sunday perform- 
ances of these great guns soon become in the minds 
of the students a sort of prize oratorical contest, 
There is no continuity of effect, no personal influ- 
ence, that prime factor in religious teaching. Be- 
sides, the great preachers have in mind too largely 
the great minds in the professorial pews, so that the 
great sermon is often a puzzle or exasperation to the 
very minds which should have been chiefly considered, 
Harvard has obviated the principal objections to this 
system by inviting the college preachers to remain a 
month at a time and act as pastor as well as preacher. 
In my judgment this 1s the very best plan now in 
operation among the colleges. But the great expense 
involved practically limits itto Harvard, and possibly 
Yale. 

The college pastorate has been a subject of long 
debate and many experiments. I believe it is the 
ideal system. It has failed so often because our col- 
leges have been too poor to command the best men. 
What throne of power can compare with that of the 
true college-pastor! The men of wealth in this coun- 
try ought to see to it that the colleges are manned 
with the very best religious teachers and leaders that 
the country affords. No church congregation pre- 
sents so profound a demand for breadth of thought, 
intellectual superiority, great-hearted sympathies and, 
above all, spiritual enthusiasm, as that group of young 
men in the college chapel. Where has the Church 
and the home so much at stake? 

Meanwhile, what? We should demand of college 
trustees that they shall give us, not simply literary 
experts, but men—sound, godly men to take charge 
of our boys during these four critical years. What 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose 
hisown soul? Solcry, What shall it profit my boy 
to gain all the books and lose his purity and integri- 
ty? I believe that we should also make another de- 
mand, viz., that our colleges should become true 
homes of ethics. Why should we longer tolerate the 
tradition that a college boy should at once proceed 
to debauch himself with tobacco? A college presi- 
dent has recently told me that he finds it almost im- 
possible to stay any length of time in the ordinary 
student’s lodge rooms, because they are so foul with 
the stale fumesof tobacco. The ethics of self-indul- 
gence seem to be demanded. If our boys cannot 
stand the freedom of religious teaching, much less 
can they stand this license of practice. The demand 
is increasing in volume that our schools, from the 
kindergarten up to the theological seminary, shall 
become centers and homes of intelligent, righteous, 
principled conduct. The State joins its demand to 
that of home and Church. Our schools are shaping 
our future citizenship. One glance at the problems 
confronting our nation is enough to lay profoundest 
emphasis upon the value and significance of a true 
man. 

Denver, Cot. 


New York Street Cleaning. 


BY COL. GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
CoMMISSIONER OF Street CLEANING DEPARTMENT. 

THE changes that have been effected in the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning ,within the past two years, 
have attracted much interest, and I am requested to 
set them forth for the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

At the time when Mayor Strong was inaugurated, in 
January, 1895, only a small portion of the streets were 
really cleaned. The principal business streets and the 
great thoroughfares.were well cared for. The resi- 
dence streets in the best quarters were very largely 
cleaned by men hired by the property owners. The 
great tenement-house districts along both sides of tne 
city, as far up as Sixtieth Street on the West side and 
Twentieth Street on the East side, were greatly neg- 
lected. The same was true of ‘Little Italy,” the 
Italian tenement-house quarter in Harlem. There 
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was rarely anything like a thorough cleansing of any 
of these. The Five Points district, occupied by some 
of the poorest and worst of the population, lying with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the City Hall, and most of 
the district between that and Bleecker Street west of 
the Bowery, was as much neglected as any of the 
rest. 

It was an almost universal custom for truckmen to 
store their vehicles in the streets over-night and on 
Sundays. Large numbers of them, living in Brooklyn 
and in New Jersey, took their horses home at night, 
leaving their trucks on the streets. An estimate 
made by the Board of Health, based on the actual 
count to the amount of 25,000, fixed the num- 
ber of trucks so left standing at over 60,000. 
It was believed to be impossible for the busi- 


ness of New York to be carried on if this . privi- 


lege should be taken away from the truckmen. 
They themselves insisted that their earnings would 
not stand the charge for storage, which, on investi- 
gation, was found to be only about fifty dollars per 
annum. The law was very clear as to the duty of the 
Commissioner to remove these trucks; it also gave 
him the right to issue permits for trucks to stand in 
front of houses the owners of which gave consent 
thereto. It very soon became obvious that it would 
be impossible to clean the streets unless these ob- 
structions could be got rid of. The law was, there- 
fore, put in force most vigorously as early as the first 
of February, 1895. Within four months thereafter 
the streets had been practically cleared. Those who 
insisted on violating the law yielded, one after anoth- 
er, until now, altho incumbrance teams are frequently 
sent out from each of the nine Department stables in 
the city, we do not average more than half a dozen 
incumbrances per night, and these are mainly push- 
carts. 

There was published in Harfer’s Weekly of June 
22d, 1895, a series of photographs showing the con- 
dition of the streets in 1893 and of the same points in 
1895. The one showed piles of mud, snow, rubbish 
and boxes, with rows of unused trucks on both sides 
of the street, overturned and overflowing barrels, 
boxes and other receptacles of ashes, garbage and 
refuse on the sidewalks, and_a general air of neglect 
and disorder. These photographs were taken in 
eight different parts of the town, all in the poorer 
quarters. The photographs of 1895, taken at the 
same points, showed the streets perfectly clean, the 
trucks all banished, and suitable ash receptacles, not 
overfilled, standing within the stoop line of the 
houses. Those photographs, so far as the streets 
themselves are concerned,, tell the whole story. They 
show the effect of organization, industry, good spirit, 
and a determined enforcement of the law. 

To secure this result involved much serious work. 
In the first place all the men in the Department sup- 
posed that as the Democrats had been turned out and 
the Reformers had come in, they, having been ap- 
pointed by Democrats, would lose their places. Such 
spirit as they had up to that time—and, of course, 
many of them were good men, who would have 
worked with a good spirit under any circumstances— 
seemed to be completely broken. Asa rule, they 
seemed to be waiting for their turntocome. No 
changes of any moment were made during the preva- 
lence of the heavy snows of February and March. 
Later, an order was issued to the effect that politics 
would have nothing whatever to do with appoint- 
ment or removal; that every man in the Department 


who did his work properly and behaved himself gen-. 


erally might be sure of retaining his place, and no 
man who was inefficient, intemperate, or ruffianly, 
would be retained, no matter what influence might 
endeavor to support him. As soon as the men fair- 
ly realized that this order was issued in good faith, 
a change came over the whole Department. From 
that time to this, ‘no man has been appointed or re- 
moved because of political influence, and more than 
one-third of the present laboring force were appointed 
before I took charge. 

It was a custom, until about a year ago, and is 
largely so yet, for the sweepers to collect their sweep- 
ings in little piles near the sidewalk, to be shoveled 
up by the cartmen as they make their rounds. Ashes, 
garbage and rubbish were all deposited in the same 
receptacles. Everything was collected in the\same 
carts and dumped on the same scows, at the seven- 
teen dumping places on the East and North Rivers. 
Men were employed to ‘‘ trim ’’ the scows_ by distrib- 
uting the load equally to keep them on an even keel. 
Up to about 1880this was done at the cost of the city. 
It then began to be understood that the men who did 
the trimming abstracted many articles of value, and 
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little by little competition raised the price paid for 
the privilege of scow-trimming, until, in 1893, in ad- 
dition to about $50,000 worth of labor, the scow-trim- 
ming contractor paid the city in cash over $90,000. 

The material delivered at the docks was all towed 
outside of Sandy Hook and dumped in the ocean. 
The annual cost of ‘final disposition,’’ covering 
everything beyond the hauling in the carts, was 
between $400,000 and $500,000. A few years ago an 
effort was made to utilize this material for filling the 
shoals about Riker’s Island in the East River, the 
area having been inclosed by a bulkhead for this pur- 
pose. Owing tothe large proportion of garbage and 
other organic matter contained in the collection, the 
ensuing decomposition took on a most putrid charac- 
ter, the odors arising being seriously offensive as far 
away as at Flushing, and for miles inland on the 
Westchester and New York side. An attempt was 
made to control this nuisance by a disinfecting proc- 
ess which involved the electrolysis of sea water. 
Nearly $40,000 was expended on the appliances for 
this experiment. It failed, however, and the whole 
Riker’s Island project had to be abandoned. 

The outcry against the fouling of the beaches, which 
had long arisen from people living on the shores of 
Long Island and New Jersey, grew more serious year 
by year, and the Supervisor of the Harbor has sev- 
eral times attempted to fix the period beyond which 
no further dumping of garbage or refuse at sea would 
be permitted. Under the present system, save for 
what is received for scow-trimming, no value what- 
ever is derived from any part of the wastes of the city 
as collected by the Department of Street Cleaning. 

The changes that have been undertaken and are 
now being prosecuted, supplementary to the abolition 
of politics as a controlling element of the organization, 
included the early uniforming of the men in white. 
The law had always prescribed uniforms, but those 
adopted were not specially distinguishable from the 
ordinary clothing of the laboring man. The use of 
white was opposed practically by the whole commu- 
nity. There was no argument possible to be brought 
against it that was not urged strenuously, all re-en- 
forced with the coarsest possible ridicule on the part of 
the press, and no little abuse of the men themselves by 
the street hoodlums. It is scarcely too much to say 
that at the beginning the Commissioner himself was 
the only person in New York who believed in the 
scheme. Since the parade last spring and after the 
people have had an opportunity to see the way in 
which the work of the Department is carried on— 
practically staring the public in the face at every 
turn—it would hardly be too much to say that the 
almost universal sentiment throughout the city is, 
that the white uniforms have had more to do than 
any other single thing with the achievements of the 
Department. 

The next subject for improvement was the little 
piles of dirt referred to above. These were often 
converted into dust, blown about the streets, dis- 
tributed by passing traffic, and always constituting an 
unsightly blot, no matter how clean the street might 
be. The bag carrier, now familiar to the people of New 
York, began to be introduced a year or more ago. 
It was found to work well, and is being extended as 
fast as the appropriation will permit. Before the end 
of the year every sweeper in the city, save in the 
crowded down-town districts, will put his sweeepings 
into bagsas fast as he gathers them, and they will be 
carried in tied bags to the dumps, so that no dust re- 
sulting from the street sweepings themselves will 
longer annoy the people. 

We are now well advanced with a system for col- 
lecting all ashes in bags, within the, houses. Special 
cans for that purpose are being manufactured, in ad- 
dition to a considerable number which, for several 
months, have been used in an experimental way. 
When this system is fully introduced, no ashes will be 
seen on the streets, all being tied in bags within the 
house and carried to the sidewalk, to be taken up by 
the carts that collect street sweepings. 

Garbage, the worst and most troublesome element 
of all our products, is now separated by the house- 


holder, is carried away in separate cans, and, since . 


the first of January, 1897, is a// delivered into sepa- 
rate scows at the dumps. These scows are run by the 
New York Sanitary Utilization Company, which has 
a contract with the city to receive, remove and utilize 
all of the garbage. The company is paid for this 
$90,000 a year. It will extract grease from the gar- 
bage to the amount of three or four per cent., and 
will have a valuable fertilizing material to the amount 
of about sixteen per cent. These and the payment 
from the city will, it is thought, produce such a con- 
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siderable profit that, at the end of the five years, the 
cash payment will be made not by, but to, the city. 

For convenience and economy in the handling of 
the street sweepings and ashes, on the one hand, and 
the garbage on the other, we are now constructing 
elevated pocket dumps, into which the contents of 
the carts will be discharged and distributed by ma- 
chinery, and whence they will be directly delivered to 
the vessels by which they are to be taken away. The 
garbage will then be removed in suitable steamers, 
and the ashes and street sweepings in self-propelling, 
self-dumping scows, the invention of Lieut.-Com- 
mander:-Daniel Delehanty, of the United States Navy. 
The first of these vessels, the ‘‘Cinderella,’’ has just 
been put in use. The bulkhead at Riker’s Island is 
about being repaired, and early in the spring all ashes 
and street sweepings will be deposited there, making 
land which will be valuable for the city’s uses, instead 
of being worse than wasted at sea. 

One most interesting problem connected with the 
whole business has as yet been investigated only so 
far as to showthat its proper solution may result 
in great advantage to the city. 

All of the wastes, other than those above described; 
that is, paper, broken furniture, cast-off clothing, 
bottles, boxes, barrels, and all manner of refuse for 
which the householder or the storekeeper has no fur- 
ther use, and which has thus far found its way legiti- 
mately or surreptitiously into the streets, is to become 
the subject of special separate treatment. The placing 
of these substances outside of the house, whether in 
receptacles or not, will be prohibited. On signal, the 
Department paper-cart will call within a short time at 
any house, and will remove the refuse and rubbish of 
whatever character, without charge and without lit- 
tering the streets. This collection will contain every- 
thing, aside from the fat and bones, which go to the 
garbage contractor, from which the scow-trimmers 
have thus far extracted value. They will be collected 
in much better condition than hitherto, because they 
will not be soiled with ashes and street dirt, nor wet 
by rains. They will be taken directly to covered 
sheds, conveniently located in different parts of 
the city, and picked over by _ contractors, 
who will pay to the city a certain percentage 
of the sum for which their collections are sold. The 
Department’s Superintendent of Final Disposition 
will have entire charge of the sales, so that the city’s 
interest will be fully protected. How much will be 
recovered in cash value it is impossible to determine, 
or even to guess. If it could be made to equal one- 
half cent per day for each member of the population 
it would more than pay the entire cost of running the 
Department of Street Cleaning and of sprinkling the 
streets. Of course, no one can say that it will be pos- 
sible to recover any particular sum per head; but we 
have the experience of Paris to justify our hopes that 
the amount resulting from this work will be very 
large, for in 1892 the 41,000 ragpickers of Paris, who 
are well organized, and the statistics of whose busi- 
ness are obtainable, sold matters collected from the 
house receptacles and streets of that city to the value 

of more than $5,200,000. 

It will be seen by the above that ‘‘ street cleaning,”’ 
as carried on in New York, means very much more 
than the mere sweeping of the pavements, and the re- 
moval of the sweepings and of the contents of ash 
barrels. The Department is an enormous organiza- 
zation, employing about 3,000 men and 800 horses, 
and its management involves the careful and close 
control of all of the details of practical work set 
forth in the above despription. 


New York City. 


Our National Hymn. 


BY LOUIS F. BENSON, D.D., 


Epitor or ** THE HyMNAL oF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I was interested in the editorial note in your paper 
of the fourteenth of January upon Dr. Smith’s hymn, 
‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.”’ 

So far as the text of the hymn and the Episcopal 
Hymnal is concerned, the matter was rectified, if I 
am not mistaken, by the General Convention of 1895, 
which gave directions to restore the text approved by 
Dr. Smith. 

Much more important, however, is the interpreta- 
tion by which the line 

‘‘Land of the pilgrims’ pride,” 
is made in your note to refer to the Pilgrim fathers 
of New England... The same interpretation was . 
assumed by an Episcopalian correspondent of Zhe 
Churchman, who argued therefrom that the hymn 
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was not a national, but a ‘sectional (New England) 
hymn. What I wish to ask is, if there exists any ap- 

.proval of such an interpretation of the line coming 
from Dr. Smith himself? Of course, if he intended 
to refer to the Pilgrim fathers, that is the end of the 
matter. Apart from such an authoritative state- 
ment, the natural interpretation seems to be that 
«pilgrim ’’ is in contrast to one whose fathers died 
here; one coming to our shores and adopting our 

country. If Dr. Smith intended to refer to the Pil- 
grim fathers, would he not have used the capital in 
‘¢Pilgrim,’’ just as you did in your note? But he did 
not in such holograph copies of the hymnasI have 
seen; and the word is not so printed in his collected 
‘‘Poems.’’ It may be doubted, also, without pre- 
tending any ability to enter into the feelings of the 
Pilgrims, whether “‘ pride ’’ is a word that describes 
their feeling toward their new home; while on the 
other hand it describes what is plainly the fundamen- 
tal feeling of many ‘‘ pilgrims” toward the great 
country of their adoption. 

It would seem likely that inquiries as to the mean- 
ing of this line must have been put to the author, 
and that sone one is iri a position to settle it, as Mr. 
Furnivall used to dispose of similar questions at the 
Browning Society by telling what Mr. Brownirig had 
said on the subject. But meantime it is fair to say 
that the national meaning seems also to be the natural 
meaning. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


A Child of the Ghetto. 


BY I, ZANGWILL, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO.”’ 


THE first thing the child remembered was looking 
down from a window and seeing, ever so far below, 
green water flowing, and on it gondolas plying, and 
fishing boats with colored sails, the men in them look- 
ing as small as children. For he was born in the 
Ghetto, or Jewish quarter of Venice, on the seventh 
story of an ancient house. There were two more 
stories, up which he never went, and which remained 
Strange regions, leading toward the blue sky. A 
dusky staircase, with gaunt whitewashed walls, led 
down and down—past doors whose lintels all bore 
little tin cases containing holy Hebrew words—into 
the narrow court of the oldest Ghetto in the world. 
A few yards to the right was a portico leading to the 
bank of a canal, but a grim iron gate barred the way. 
The water of another canal came right up to the back 
of the Ghetto, and cut off all egress that way; and 
the other porticos leading to the outer world were 
likewise provided with gates, guarded by Venetian 
watchmen. These gates were closed at midnight and 
opened in the morning; and when they were shut no 
Jew could yo in or out of the court, the street, the 
big and little square, and the one or two tiny alleys 
that made up the Ghetto. There were no roads in 
the Ghetto, any more than inthe rest of Venice; 
nothing but pavements ever echoing the tramp of feet. 
At night the watchmen rowed round and round its 
canals in large barcas, which the Jews had to pay for. 
But the child did not feel a prisoner. As he had no 
wish to go outside the gates, he did not feel the chain 
that would have drawn him back again, like a dog 
to akennel; and altho all the men and women he 
knew wore yellow hats and large O’s on their breasts 
when they went into the world beyond, yet for a long 
time the child scarcely realized that there were people 
in the world who were not Jews, still less that these 
hats and these rounds of yellow cloth were badges 
of shame to mark off the Jews from the other people. 
He did not even know that all little boys did not wear 
under their waistcoats ‘‘Four-corners,’’ or colored 
shoulder-straps with squares of stuff at each end, and 
white fringes at each corner, and that they did not 
say, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord 
is One,” as they kissed the fringes. No, the Ghetto 
was all his world, anda mighty universe it was, full 
of everything that the heart of a child could desire. 
What an eager swarm of life inthe great sunny square 
where the Venetian mast towered skyward, and pigeons 
sometimes strutted among the crowd that hovered 
about the countless shops under the encircling colon- 
nade—pawnshops, old clo’ shops, butcher shops, 
wherein black-bearded men with yellow turbans bar- 
gained in Hebrew! What a fascination in the tall, 
many-windowed houses, with their peeling plastered 
fronts and patches of bald red brick, their green and 
brown shutters, their rusty balconies, their splashes 
of many-colored washings! In the morning and even- 
ing, when the padlocked well was opened, what de- 
light to watch the women drawing water, or even to 
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help tug at the chain that turned the axle. And on 
the bridge that led from the Old Ghetto to the New, 
where the canal, tho the view was brief, disappeared 
round two corners, how absorbing to stand and specu- 
late on what might be coming round either corner, 
and which would yield a vision first! Perhaps there 
would come along a gondola, rowed by a man stand- 
ing at the back, his two oars crossed gracefully; per- 
haps a floating raft with barefooted boys bestriding it; 
perhaps a barca punted by men in blue blouses, one 
in front and two at the back, with a load of golden 
hay, or with provisions for the Ghetto—glowing fruit 
and picturesque vegetables, or bleating sheep and bel- 
lowing bulls, coming to be killed and examined after 
death by the special Jewish method, which insured 
the goodness of the meat. 

The canal that bounded the Ghetto at the back 
offered a much more extended view; but one hardly 
dared to. stand there, because the other shore was 
foreign, and the strange folk called Venetians lived 
there, and some of these heathen roughs might throw 
stones across if they saw you. Still, at night, one 
could creep there and look along the moonlit water 
and up at the stars Of the world that lay on the 
other side of the water, he only knew that it was 
large atid hostile and cruel, tho from his high win- 
dow lke loved to look out toward its great unknown 


_spaces, mysterious With the domes and spires of 


mighty buildings, or toward those strange mountains 
that rose seaward, white and misty, like the hills of 
dream, and which he thought must be like Mount 
‘Sinai, where God spake to Moses. He never thought 
that fairies might live in them, or gnomes or pixies; 
for he had never heard of such creatures. There 
were good spirits and bad spirits in the world; but 
they floated invisibly in the air, trying to make little 
boys good or sinful. They were always fighting with 
one another for little boys’ souls. But on the Sab- 
bath your bad angel had no power, and your guardian 
Sabbath angel hovered triumphantly around, assisted 
by an extra good angel, as you might tell by noticing 
how you cast two shadows instead of one when the 
two Sabbath candles were lighted. How beautiful 
were those Friday evenings, how snowy the tablecloth, 
how sweet everything tasted, and how restful the at- 
mosphere! Such delicious peace for Father and 
Mother after the labors of the week! 

It was the Sabbath Fire-woman who forced clearly 
upon the child’s understanding—what was long but 
a dim idea in the background of his mind—that the 
world was not all Jews. For while the people who 
lived inside the gates had been chosen and conse- 
crated to the service of the God of Israel, who had 
brought them out of Egyptian bondage and made 
them slaves to himself, outside the gates were peo- 
ple who were not expected to obey the law of 
Moses; so that while he might not touch the fire, nor 
even the candlesticks which had held fire—from Fri- 
day evening to Saturday night—the Fire-woman could 
poke and poke at the logs toher heart’s content. She 
poked her way up from the ground floor through all the 
seven stories and went on higher, a sort of fire spirit 
poking her way skyward. She had other strange 
privileges, this little old woman, with the shawl over 
her head, as the child discovered gradually. For she 
could eat pig flesh or shellfish or fowls or cattle killed 
anyhow; she could even eat butter directly after 
meat, instead of waiting six hours; nay, she could 
have butter and meat on the same plate, whereas the 
child’s mother had quite a different set of pots and 
dishes for meat things or butter things. Yes, the 
Fire-woman was, indeed, an inferior creature, exist- 
ing mainly to boil the Ghetto’s teakettles and snuff 
its candles, and was well rewarded by the copper coin 
which she gathered from every hearth as soon as one 
might touch money. For when three stars appeared 
in the sky the Fire-woman sank back into her primi- 
tive insignificance, and the child’s father made the 
Habdalah, or ceremony of division, between week-day 
and Sabbath, thanking God who divideth holiday 
from working day, and light from darkness. Over a 
brimming winecup he made the blessing, holding his 
bent finger to a wax taper to make a symbolical ap- 
pearance of shine and shadow, and passing round a 
box of sweet-smelling spices. And, when the chant- 
ing was over, the child was given to sip of the wine. 
Many delicious mouthfuls of wine were associated in 
his mind with religion. He had them in the synagog 
itself on Friday nights and on festival nights, and at 
home as well, particularly at Passover, on the first 
two evenings of which his little wineglass was replen- 
ished no less than four times with mild, sweet liquid. 
A large glass also stood ready for Elijah the Prophet, 
which the invisible visitor dtank, tho the wine never 
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got any lower. It was a delightful period altogether, 
this feast of Passover, from the day before it, when 
the last crumbs of bread and leavened matter were 
solemnly burned (for no one might eat bread for eight 
days) till the very last moment of the eighth day, 
when the long-forbidden bread tasted as sweet and 
strange as cake. The mere change of kitchen vessels 
had a charm; new saucepans, new plates, new dishes, 
new spoons, new everything,in harmony with the Pass- 
over cakes that took the place of bread—large, thick 
biscuits, baked without yeast, full of holes, or speckled 
and spotted. And when the evening table was laid 
for the Seder service, looking oh! so quaint and pic- 
turesque, with winecups and strange dishes, the 
roasted shank-bone of a lamb, bitter herbs, sweet 
spices, and what not, and with everybody lolling 
around it on white pillows, the child’s soul was full 
of tender poetry, and it wasa joy to him to ask in 
Hebrew: ‘‘ Wherein doth this night differ from all 
other nights? Foron all other nights we may eat 
leavened and unleavened, but to-night only unleav- 
ened?’’ He asked the question out of a large thin 
book, gay with pictures of the Ten Plagues of Egypt 
and the wicked Pharaoh sitting with a hard heart on 
a hard throne. His father’s reply, which was also in 
Hebrew, lasted some two or three hours, being mixed 
up with eating and drinking the nice things and the 
strange dishes; which was the only part of the reply 
the child really understood, for the Hebrew itself was 
very difficult. But he knew generally what the feast 
was about, and his question was only a matter of 
form; for he grew up asking it year after year, witha 
feigned surprise. Nor, thohe learned to understand 
Hebrew well, and could even translate his daily pray- 
ers into bad Italian, a corruption of the Venetian dia- 
lect finding its way into the Ghetto through the 
mouths of the people who did business with the out- 
side world, did he ever really think of the sense of his 
prayers as he gabbled them off, morning, noon and 
night. There was so much to say—whole books full. 
It was a great temptation to skip the driest pages; 
but he never yielded to it, conscientiously scampering 
through the passages in the very tiniest type. Part 
of the joy of Sabbaths and festivals was the change of 
prayer-diet. Even the Grace—that long prayer 
chanted after bodily diet—had refreshing little varia- 
tions. For, just as the child put on his best clothes 
for festivals, so did his prayers seem to clothe them- 
selves in more beautiful words, and to be said out of 
more beautiful books, and with more beautiful tunes 
tothem. Melody played a large part in the synagog 
services, so that, altho he did not think of the mean- 
ing of the prayers, they lived in his mind as music, 
and, sorrowful or joyous, they often sang them- 
selves in his brain in after years. There were three 
consecutive ‘‘Amens’”’ in the afternoon service of 
the three festivals— Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles 
—that had a quaint charm for him. The first two 
were sounded staccato, the last rounded off the 
theme, and died away, slow and lingering. Nor, tho 
there were double prayers to say on these occasions, 
did they weigh upon him as a burden; for the extra 
bits were insinuated between the familiar bits, like 
hills or flowers suddenly sprung up in unexpected 
places to relieve the monotony of a much-traveled 
road. And then these extra prayers were printed so 
prettily, they rhymed so profusely. Many were clever 
acrostics, going right through the alphabet from 
Aleph, which is A, to Tau, which is T; for Z comes 
near the beginning of the Hebrew alphabet. These 
acrostics, written in the Middle Ages by pious rabbis, 
permeated the festival prayer books; and even when 
the child had to confess his sins—or, rather, those of 
the whole community; for each member of the broth- 
erhood of Israel was responsible for the rest—he 
sinned his sin with an ‘‘A,’’ he sinned his sin with a 
««B,’’ and so on till he could sin no longer. And, 
when the prayers rhymed, how exhilarating it was to 
lay stress on each rhyme and double rhyme, shouting 
them fervidly. And sometimes, instead of rhyming, 
they ended with the same phrase, like the refrain of a 
ballad, or the chorus of a song, and then what a joy- 
ful relief, after a long, breathless helter-skelter 
through a strange stanza, to come out on the old fa- 
miliar ground, and to shout exultantly, ‘‘ For His 
mercy endureth forever,’’ or ‘‘ The appearance of the 
priest!’’ Sometimes the run was briefer—through 
one line only—and ended on a single word like 
‘‘water” or ‘‘fire.” And what pious fun it was to 
come down sharp upon fre or water! They stood 
out friendly and simple; the rest was such curious 
and involved Hebrew that, sometimes, in an auda- 
cious momefit, the child wondered whether even his 
tather understood it all, despite that he wept freely 
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and bitterly over certain acrostics, especially on the 
Judgment Days. It was awe-inspiring to think that 
the angels, who were listening up in Heaven, under- 
stood every word of it. And he inelined to think 
that the cantor, or minister who led the praying, also 
understood; he sang with such feeling and such fer- 
vid roulades. Many solos did the cantor troll forth, 
to which the congregation listened in silent rapture. 
The only time the public prayers bored the child was on 
the Sabbath, when the minister read the Portion of the 
Week; the Five Books of Moses being read through 
once a year, week by week, ina strange sing-song 
with only occasional flights of melody. The chant was 
determined by curious signs printed under the words, 
and the signs that made nice music were rather rare; 
and the nicest sign of all, that spun out the word 
with endless turns and trills, like the carol of a bird, 
occurred only a few times in the whole Pentateuch. 
The child, as he listened to the interminable incanta- 
tion, thought he would have sprinkled the Code with 
bird songs, and made the Scroll of the Law warble. 
But he knew thiscould not be. For the Scroll was 
stern and severe and dignified, like the high members 
of the congregation who bore it aloft, or furled it, and 
adjusted its wrapper and its tinkling silver bells. 
Even the soberest musical signs were not marked on 
it; nay, it was bare of punctuation, and even of vowels. 
Only the Hebrew consonants were to be seen on the 
sacred parchment, and they were written not printed, 
for the printing press is not like the reverent hand of 
the scribe. The child thought it was a marvelous 
feat to read it, much more know precisely how to chant 
it. Seven men—first a man of the tribe of Aaron, the 
High Priest, then a Levite; and then five ordinary 
Israelites—were called up to the platform to stand by 
while the Scroll was being intoned, and their arrivals 
and departures broke the monotony of the recitative. 
After the Law came the Prophets, which revived the 
child’s interest, for they had another and a quainter 
melody, in the minor mode full of half tones and de- 
licious sadness that ended in a peal of exultation. For 
the Prophets tho they thundered against the iniqui- 
ties of Israel, and preached ‘‘ Wo, wo,’’ also fore- 
told comfort when the period of captivity and con- 
tempt should be over, and the Messiah would come 
and gather his people from the four corners of the 
earth, and the Temple should be rebuilt in Jerusalem, 
and all the nations should worship God who had 
given his law to the Jews on Mount Sinai. In the 
meantime only Israel was bound to obey it in every 
letter, because only the Jews—born or un- 
born—had agreed to do so amid the thunders 
and lightnings of Mount Sinai. Even the 
child’s unborn soul had been present and accepted 
the yoke of the Torah. He often tried to recall the 
episode; but altho he could picture the scene quite 
well and see the souls curling over the mountains 
like white clouds, he could not remember being among 
them. Nodoubt he had forgotten it, with his other 
pre-natal experiences—like the two angels who had 
taught him Torah and shown him Paradise of a morn- 
ing and Hell every evening—when at the moment of 
his birth the angel’s finger had struck him on the 
upper lip and sent him into the world crying at the 
pain and with that dent under the nostrils which is in 
every human face the sea] of oblivion of the celestial 


spheres. 
[Zo be concluded next week.] 


A Winter Atom. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





A KEEN wind in the orchard, where snow lay 
scarcely covering the grass; dove-colored clouds 
swinging from west to east under a steely sky—what 
better time than this morning for a walk abroad, 
thought I; and then, ‘‘Chak, da, da!” came a scold- 
ing voice from almost the nearest appletree. It was 
my little friend, the titmouse; him of the black cap I 
knew of old. WhenI was achild, toosmall for school, 
he and his fussy mate had them a hole in a rotten 
gatepost near the barn. Since then our acquaintance 
has been as wide as the land. 

Folk have named him chickadee; but to my ear he 
is chak-da-da, speaking onomatopoetically, the vowel 
sounded as in mat, with a rasping twang to the last 
syllable. The cry, notwithstanding its spiteful ring, 
is cheerful beyond description, suggesting courage, 
vim. self-reliance, as if that tiny tuft of feathers, 
swinging on the twig yonder, inclosed a spirit con- 
densed to the last degree. 

Ornithologists have given the name Pavus to this 
genus, thus retaining an ancient connection, making 
as many species as possible meanwhile, of which the 
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type is Parus atricapillus, the black-capped titmouse, 
in the South called carolinensis, merely on account of 
its smaller stature and Southern habitat. One is a 
variation of the other; a very slight variation at that. 
Between the extremes I have noted almost every 
shade of gradation—have taken, in the same locality, 
both africapillus and carolinensis with varying sizes 
and tail measurements for each. But what of it? A 
titmouse is a titmouse, name him what you will, a 
dear, busy, earnest, wee acrobat somersaulting 
among the limber twigs of my orchard. 
Emerson knew my little friend in bleak January, ar. 
“ Atom in full breath 
Hurling defiance at vast death,” 
showing, with characteristic willingness, 
‘Feats of his gymnastic play, 
Head downward, clinging to the spray.” 
But. with the New Englander’s delightful assumption 
of everything imaginable, our poet added: 


“And I affirm, the spacious North 
Exists to draw thy virtue forth.” 


A very excusable affirmation, when we consider the 
Chaucer-like antiquity of pronunciation a little further 
down—not to speak of rhyme, where the poet states 
that men 
“Tobe valiant, must come down 
To the titmouse dimension.”’ 

As for me, I have found the titmouse still more inter- 
esting in the vast South, his virtue burning bravely 
at nesting-time amid the haw groves of Georgia. 
Even on the fringed verge, where Okechobee’s still 
waters creep along the sand, I have seen his dress of 
‘‘ashes and jet” whisk from bush to bush in tune to 
‘« chak-da-da.’’ He was just as brave and self-assert- 
ing there as in the cold winter of Indiana. Moreover, 
down thereI knew a sallow little man who, ina hand- 
to-hand fight, killed a panther with a knife. Both 
titmice and men thrive throughout the length of our 
land. 

Still Emerson had a just soul. He felt truly the 
fine poetry of ‘‘this scrap of valor” tilting against a 
blizzard whose spear was ice-sharpened by a zero 
whetting. The fact is, however, that a Southern 
July, with a flame in heaven and the thermometer at 
ninety-and-nine day after day, is far harder on the 
bird than all the cold of a New England January. I 
have lolled in the bush half-naked while the tiny fel- 
lows came panting down to a chill forest brook, 
wherein they bathed for momentary relief from the 
stifling heat. Cheerful at all hazards, they fluttered 
in thé liquid shallows, then hopped upon a stone, 
shook themselves almost viciously, and ‘‘ Chak-da- 
da!” they cried, as if to say: ‘‘ Blaze away, old Sol— 
blaze away! Whocares?’’ The hawk may strike a 
minute hence, but let the future bury its dead. Our 
titmouse is a Greek; he lives while he may. 

The crested titmouse (Lophophanes bicolor) is some- 
times called chickadee. Inthe Middle States he is 
our ‘‘sugar-bird,’’ so named because he sings cheer- 
ily about the time of tapping the maple trees for 
sugar-making. His general color is ash-gray touched 
with olive. His crest is a sharp topknot with a black 
spot at its base in front. Both species, the blackcap 
and the tufted, make merry when the sap is dripping 
into the troughs and the sugar-camp kettles are boil- 
ing over the furnace inthe wood. They are robbers 
by nature, driving the downy woodpecker from his 
deep-delved hole that a home may be come at easily. 
Rarely indeed does either species peck out its own 
nest-hole; but I once had the opportunity to watch a 
pair of blackcaps dig away for nearly a month ina 
rotten pear bough. The nest at the bottom of the 
cavity was made of bark fibers, fine grass and hair. 
Eight white eggs dotted with warm brown were 
hatch21in du: tim:. Aad to me it was an inexpli- 
cable wonder how so many birds lived to be full-fledged 
packed together like sandwiches in that small, ill- 
ventilated place; but out came every one of them, 
hungry, happy, eager for flight. I watched over 
them, in aid of their hard-worked parents, until they 
left my orchard for a neighboring wood. And now 
here is one of them in midwinter scolding at me, 
‘«chak-da-da!” doubtless wondering what I have 
done with the food he used to find round about. 

The blackcap has no song; but the crested tit- 
mouse blows an oaten flute right sweetly, his tune a 
slender imitation or modification of the cardinal gros- 
beak’s, very pleasing while yet the trees are gray and 
cold. -‘* Hoodle-dee! hoodle-dee! hoodle-dee!’’ or 
sometimes—‘‘ Teedle, . teedle, teedle!’’ repeated 
three times, usually from a low branch. He, too, 


has a way of swinging back-downward under a twig, 
his long tail and his short, stout beak almost touch- 
ing above it. 
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Not far from the most southward window of my 
library on the west is a large persimmon tree upon 
which fruit hangs, crisp and pungled, all winter. To 
these dry persimmons the titmice come, and peck at 
them diligently in the coldest weather. There may 
be insects inside, or the fruit may retain some virtue; 
at all events, the birds fight for the frozen tidbits 
clinging to the stiff twigs. I have sometimes put out 
nut-kernels finely broken up and crumbs of corn- 
bread on my windowsill. To this feast several kinds 
of birds come boldly, notably bluejays, sparrows, 
snowbirds and woodpeckers; but the titmice are in- 
dependent. The crested ones take an occasional 
meal, the blackcaps not ataste. Indeed, I have no 
reason to imagine the blackcap a very intellectual 
bird; he is not full of wise strategy, like the red- 
headed woodpecker, not cunning like the bluejay, 
not calculating like the crow; but he is smart, 
clever, self-sufficient; and above all, he is content in 
any weather, therefore he is happy all the year round. 

If all the world loves a fighter, the blackcap is 
booked for universal regard. He fights everything 
that he can get at; but he generally receives a drub- 
bing for his pains. The crested titmouse drives him 
from my persimmon tree in a great hurry when the 
picking becomes scant. Yet the blackcap is the only 
tiny bird that I have ever seen attack a shrike. The 
tall, untrimmed bois d’arc hedge on one limit of my 
ground is a lounging place for loggerheads in winter, 
and frequently it chances that I see tragedies with 
these butcher birds as chief executioners; but it is 


. rare that a blackcap is the victim; he avoids a stroke 


after the manner of a trained boxer who goes down to 
avoid punishment. The swiftness of his flight 
through the tangled and thorny branches is amazing; 
he does not touch a twig or spike, where an arrow 
would be sure to flounder and lodge. I have seen one 
make as many as ten Short curves, up, down, side- 
wise, during a bullet-like flight through twenty-five 
feet of thick hedgetop. ‘ 

Doubtless Emerson received from Wilson the 
thought that the blackcap was more active in very 
cold weather than in warm; but the reverse is true, 
according to my observation. Like all other birds, 
this pretty titmouse gives its best energies to the sea- 
son of nest building. In May, near the hole wherein 
the mother bird sits on her eggs, you will hear, al- 
most unceasingly, ‘‘Chak-da-da!’’ and the happy yet 
mistrustful little husband will not be still a single 
moment while you are in sight. 
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The Roots of Discontent. 
I. ; 
BY EDWARD A. ROSS, 
ProFFssor oF Economics 1n LELAND STANFORD, Jr., UNIVERSITY. 


I AM asked to give succinctly the causes of the 
widespread dissatisfaction with social and financial 
conditions that exists in certain parts of our country. 

We must, to begin with, distinguish remote and 
proximate causes, tho both conspire to produce the 
present irritation. The remote causes lie in certain 
features of our recent industrial evolution. 

1. The absence of free land. It is now about a 
decade since the disappearance of a condition that 
had been with us for two hundred and fifty years. 
With the settlement of western Kansas and Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, Montana and Washington, vanished the 
last body of public land that can be tilled without ir- 
rigation. The slow settlement that has gone on since 
then in the arid and subarid regions presupposes 
some capital, and has given but little opening to the 
restless emigrant, who formerly, with family and be- 
longings in a prairie ‘‘schooner,” wandered ever 
westward toward the homesteads furnished by Uncle 
Sam. ‘The tide of population, flowing unchecked 
across the continent, has met the Pacific and curled 
back on itself. Until the middle of the eighties the 
humbler social layers in the older States, becoming 
fluid and migrant under social pressure, flowed out 
upon the prairies, giving at once relief to the East 
and giant growth tothe West. With the closing of 
this conduit, the social safety valve, these classes 
under pressure are driven downward instead of owt- 
ward; and the unemployed that were a few hundred 
thousand in 1877 became a million in 1886 and over 
two millions in 1894. The lack-all foreign immigrant, 
instead of being shot harmlessly forth upon the prai- 
rie to inhabit and subdue it, must enter the market 
for labor, and in fierce struggle for places slowly but 
surely depress the wages and halt the standard of life . 
of the native workingman. 
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2. With the growth of manufactures, and especial- 
ly the disappearance of the small workshop before 
the large establishment, an increasing proportion of 
Americans became employés. Self-employment be- 
comes more and more the exception, and one’s daily 
bread comes to depend on the will of the employing 
business man. The periodical depression that haunts 
the footsteps of modern industry gets ever wider 
sweep, and lays its palsying hand on millions that 
once on farm orin shop knew nothing of alternations 
of confidence or dread in the business world. Hence, 
crises are severer, and the spectacle that more than 
any other shakes the inbred popular faith in individu- 
alism—men able and willing to work, but reduced to 
beggary and trampery—is presented on a vaster scale. 

3. As free land vanishes and self-employment be- 
comes rare, the body of industrials find themselves 
in large businesses organized on a hierarchical plan. 
As employers become fewer in number and their un- 
derstanding with one another more perfect, the fear 
of losing his job clutches the heartstrings of the em- 
ployé, and takes the spirit out of him. The harsh 
discipline thus made possible is a salutary check on 
bumptious self-assertion, and certainly makes for 
utmost industrial efficiency; but it runs directly 
counter to the great current of democratic ideas 
tending to exalt the worth and awaken the self-re- 
spect of the plain man. This yoke of discipline, 
often made galling by downright tyranny, is silently 
borne by the individual, but certainly increases gen- 
eral irritation. 

4. The taking over of so many processes by labor- 
saving machinery has contracted the demand for 
labor of the coarser kind. The result is that of the 
wage and salary earning classes, managers and super- 
intendents have gained an income more rapidly than 
foremen, and foremen more rapidly than skilled labor, 
while in the lower levels there has frequently been a 
reduction in income and in scale of living. Machin- 
ery, therefore, has exaggerated inequalities of indus- 
trial income and works with increasing harshness to 
the elimination, or at least stagnation, of the untal- 
ented and untrained. 

5. In many branches competition has broken down 
and ceased to be a sufficient regulator of price or 
rate. A decade of war to the knife has been suc- 
ceeded by a decade of alliance. Hundreds of com- 
binations exist covering ‘almost every article of con- 
sumption, some with trimmed claws, others able to 
levy enormous toll on the public. Monopoly, once 
confined to patents, transportation, or the supply of 
water and gas in cities, now honeycombs business 
everywhere. By using the corporation or trust as a 
combination-form it has become possible to expel 
competition from most mineral industries and from 
many manufacturing branches; while the steady drift 
of railroad consolidation gives wider sweep to the 
principle of charging ‘‘ what the traffic will bear.” 
If monopoly marched with equal stride in all 
branches of industry, the results would not be so 
bad. But these profits by combination accrue not to 
the farmer, the wage-earner, the clerk, the merchant, 
the small producer or the professional man, but to 
the capitalist exclusively. Witha few thousand sell- 
ing a vast number of necessaries at monopoly prices 
and procuring the labor and products of the rest of 
society at competitive prices, the result is not hard to 
foresee. Census Agent Holmes calculates that one- 
eleventh of American families own nearly three- 
fourths of American wealth, while one three-thou- 
sandth own one-fifth. Dr. Spahr computes that one 
per cent. of the families own fifty-five per cent. of the 
wealth, while twelve per cent. own seven-eighths of 
it. 

6. The same movement of the agricultural frontier 
that depreciated New England farm lands with the 
access of the Central States to the world’s markets, 
and, in turn, halted the farm prosperity of these 
States when the trans-Mississippi prairies passed un- 
der the plow, has now carried the zone of cheapest 
cereal production out of this country entirely. Owing 
to the services of the steamer and the rail in opening 
up the back countries of the world, the price of 
bread stuffs is now fixed by the cost of cultivation in 
Argentina, Russia or Australia. The burden of 
planetary competition produces a permanent depres- 
sion in our staple farming, forcing a tardy readjust- 
ment by diversification and by drift to the cities. 

Such are those features of contemporary industrial 
evolution which most excite discontent. It will be 
noted that they exist aside from or even in spite of 
law: The smug optimist enumerates them, and fancies 
that thereby he has shown the reformer as an imprac- 
ticable tilter with inevitable windmills. But these 


explain only certain segments of dissatisfaction. 
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The 
body of men, which I shall call /serals, as contrasted 
with the conservatives, is solidified by nearer causes 
which have their roots in government and legislation, 
and which will be enumerated in a subsequent article. 


English Notes. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


IT is curious to notice, in connection with the pres- 
ent agitation for the increase of curates’ stipends, 
that exactly a hundred years ago the fact of their 
underpayment was as much insisted upon, and, when 
we consider the difference in the value of money, with 
by no means such good reason. On the other hand, 
so far as the rectors are concerned, they are less un- 
able to help their assistants. 

Says The Times (August 13th, 1795): 

“‘Itis with infinite pleasure we note that the bishops 
in their respective dioceses, in conjunction with the 
opulent pluralists, and the other beneficed clergy, are 
advancing the stipends of their necessitous curates, a 
liberality (or rather an act of justice) which most prob- 
ably originated with the Bishop of London, who de- 
clared in his charge to the clergy that he would license 
no curate to a singlechurch under fifty pounds a year, 
nor to two under seventy pounds.”’ 

Tithes were not more popular in those daysthan 
they became later on; and the rector of a small living 
in Essex, finding he was cheated when he farmed 
them out, determined to take them in kind. His 
parishioners, accordingly, gave him notice to take 
his hay away directly it was out, alleging that as soon 
as it was in swathes it was no longer grass, and that 
he might ‘‘turn it and cook it himself.’’ The poor par- 
son submitted rather than go to law, but took for the 
text of his next sermon ‘‘ Brotherly Kindness,’’ This, 
he said, might be divided into three parts, Domestic 
Affection, Social Love, and Charity; and said no more, 
except ‘‘I have given you a sermon in swathes, you 
may turn it and cook it yourselves.’’ The plan, it is 
pleasant to read, succeeded, and what was denied to 
Justice was given up to Good Humor. In looking 
over these century-old files of The Tzmes one comes 
upon many things that have a present interest. In 
the famous story of Dr. Conan Doyle, ‘‘ Rodney 
Stone,’’ which everybody is now talking of, there is a 
good deal about Sir John Ladeand his wild doings. 
On October 2d, 1795, a wager came off at Brighton 
between him and Lord Cholmondeley, whom he had 
undertaken to carry twice around the Steine, picka- 
back; as his lordship was stout and Sir John a little 
fellow, the concourse was large to see it; but he had 
no backers. ‘‘Now, my lord, strip,’’ said he. ‘1 
undertook to carry you, but not your clothes.” 
Whereby he won his bet without any exertion. 

A friend of mine sends me some cuttings from the 
advertisement columns of a London daily newspaper; 
they are not new as regards date of publication, but 
will be new to most people, and seem to be deserving 
of resuscitation: 

‘“‘Ths grand-niece of a Lord Chamberlain to King 
George III requires a situation as companion to a lady 
or cicerone to young ladies. Her mind is highly culti- 
vated. English habits and Parisian accent.’’ 

Here is quite another sort of companion and of the 
other sex. His readiness to oblige, even in the mat- 
ter of religious faith, exceeds even that of the brides 
of reigning sovereigns: 

‘“*Will any rich person take a gentleman and board 
him? Of good family; aged 27; good musician; thor- 
ougly conversant with all office work. No objection to 
turn Jew. Lost his money through dishonest trustee. 
Excellent writer.” 

Here is an educational offer that strikes one as more 
ingenious than attractive: 

‘* Vacancies now occur in the establishment of a gen- 

tleman who undertakes the care and education of a few 
backward boys, who are beguiled and trained to study 
by kind discipline, without the’ least severity (which 
too often frustrates the end desifed). Situation ex- 
tremely healthy. Sea and country air; deep, gravelly 
soil. Christian gentility assiduously cultivated on 
sound Church principles. Diet unlimited. Wardrobes 
carefully preserved.”’ 
‘Deep, gravelly soil’’ is rather mysterious; hitherto it 
has only appeared in cemetery notices—‘‘ Feelings of 
relatives consulted, and a gravelly soil.’’ It gives 
one a notion that vacancies are only too likely to 
occur in this establishment. 

Charles Lamb, who was not an agriculturist, being 
asked his views about the crop of turnips for the 
year, replied that he supposed it would depend upon 
the number of boiled legs of mutton. There hardly 
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seems much more connection, as regards supply and 
demand, between the ‘‘ two-wheeled steed ’’ and the 
Indiarubber plant. Yet we are told that the immense 
demand for bicycle tires threatens the extermination 
of the trees. At Coventry (where the cycles come 
from.and her ladyship lived), it is asserted that if 
Lady Godiva rode through the town nowadays it 
would be on a bicycle without attire; but for ordi- 
nary cyclists tires are indispensable. 

Our little earthquake here has not happened at its 
usual convenient *time. Hitherto the British earth- 
quake has taken place between ten and eleven P.M., 
in order, says the cynic, that husbands may obtain a 
good character for domesticity by writing to The 
Times their account of the phenomenon: ‘‘ My wife 
and I had retired at our usual early hour, when ’’— 
etc., etc. This last seismic disturbance happened 
at five A.M., when no advantage could be got out of 
it by any one. It was not much of an earthquake, 
after all; it wasted itself by dissipation, whereas if it 
had been concentrated anywhere it would have made 
the soundest sleepers ‘‘ sit up.” 

Slight as has been the late shock it frightened some 
people to death, for nothing is so alarming as any 
movement of what we are accustomed to call ‘‘the 
solidearth.” At the beginning of the century a panic 
began at Leeds in anticipation of an imaginary one, 
which proved more alarming than if one had occur- 
ed without warning. A hen in a-village near the 
town had laid several eggs with ‘‘ Christ is coming ’”’ 
inscribed upon them. Some joker had done it with 
corrosive ink, and produced more ‘‘conversions” 
than all the Calvinistic preachers of the day. In 
1816 occurred the most serious earthquake that has 
ever visited this country; its force was chiefly felt at 
Nottingham, where the assizes happened to be going 
on at the time; it was ona Sunday, and the towers 
and pillars of St. Mary’s were so shaken that the con- 
gregation arose in alarm, and but for the exertions of 
the javelin men there would have been a stampede 
and acatastrophe. Still, we may excuse our earth- 
quakes on the ground of their being ‘‘very little 
ones’’; mere slips in the way of misconduct of Moth- 
er Earth—landslips. 

The heeling over of the Australian liner ‘‘Oro- 
tava’’ in dock during coaling operations is not with- 
out example, the same thing having happened to the 
‘‘ Austral’’ fourteen years ago. The famous case of 
the ‘‘ Royal George’’ was also similar to it; for altho 
the fault as regards seamanship may have been differ- 
ent, indifference and foolhardiness were doubtless 
factors in both cases. It is the same folly that sends 
many a sailing boat to the bottom; landsmen do not 
like to show alarm by pointing out that it is too 
much on one side, and sailors are often obstinate and 
risky. The accident to the ‘‘ Royal George” arose 
when she was laid on herside to get at the watercock 
in the well in order to replace it by a new one; and 
the death of eight hundred men was caused by the 
third lieutenant, who was twice warned by the car- 
penter to ‘‘right ship or she wouldn't bear it.’’ His 
reply was: ‘‘If you can manage the ship better than I 
can you had better take command.”’ It was a pity 
he didn’t, for in two minutes it was too late. . ‘I 
saw the portholes,’’ says a survivor, ‘‘as full of heads 
as they would cram, all trying to get out ’’—in vain. 

It is seldom, indeed, that I trouble my readers with 
theological matters, being of the same opinion with 
Hood, that ‘‘Faith and prayers are among the pri- 
vatest of men’s affairs”; but some advice of Dr. 
Bruce in a popular periodical, regarding reading the 
Bible, seems so excellent that Iam tempted to quote 
it. He tells us that we may venture to think that 
the Bible is not of uniform value, some portions of 
it being ‘‘of little permanent utility, and others of 
perennial worth,” and recommends us by no means 
to read it slavishly through—as many persons do— 
on the ground of its collective authority. ‘‘ Read 
most of the Psalms and the Gospels,’’ he says; it only 
too often happens that the result of reading it right 
through in a sort of ‘‘legal superstitious spirit” is 
that sooner or later we do not read it at all. 

There has been another discovery of one of those 
brown Greek manuscripts, the possession of which 
Browning’s bishop promised to his sons if they made 
his tomb ‘‘conspicuous.” It is at least two thousand 
years old, and, it is needless to add, a ‘‘first addi- 
tion.’’ It would be barbarous not to acknowledge 
that such specimens of ancient literature possess in- 
terest for all of us; but whether it is that the writer is 
in fault, or the difficulties of deciphering interfere 
with a satisfactory translation, it is certain that when 
rendered ‘into English, these ‘‘ finds’ appear to have 
very little merit. This last is supposed to be a frag- 
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men from Bacchylides, a poet whom the world has 
hitherto known only by a fewlines. Itis said to de- 
scribe a horse race; Pindar also did this, tho by no 
means so intelligibly, even to scholars, as Sir Francis 
Doyle immortalized the Leger. I once knew an old 
gentleman of great classical attainments who as- 
cribed, in the presence of Thackeray, all modern 
works to the influence of Pindar. Some one, young 
and impudent, ventured to observe, ‘‘Surely not 
‘Vanity Fair’?’’ ‘ Yes,” he said; ‘‘but for Pindar 
‘Vanity Fair’ would never have been written.” 
Thackeray laughed behind his spectacles, but very 
wisely said nothing. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Japan of 1896. 
BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST. 


As one result of the war Formosa has become a 
part of the Empire of Japan; but it is a gain that has 
cost the Government far more in men and money and 
anxiety than was dreamed of in the first flush of vic- 
tory. Tho granted to Japan by treaty, it had to be 
conquered; and the losses through battles and disease 
were far heavier than those sustained through the 
entire Chinese campaign. Even after it had been 
conquered and the main body of troops had returned 
to Japan, the wholesale murder of some Japanese in 
the center of the island necessitated a reconquest; 
and the means employed, according to some reports, 
were almost savage. So there has been no little 
doubt about Japan’s success in governing the con- 
quered territory according to modern methods. The 
opium question complicates the whole question, and 
is one that would tax the best statesmanship in the 
world. Owing to the advice of our Harris in the 
early days Japan was saved from the curse of opium; 
but now there are some 2,000,000 people in her terri- 
tory addicted to this vice. Many have strongly ad- 
vocated heroic measures and absolute prohibition, let 
the consequences be what they would. The Surgeon- 
General of the Army, Baron Ishiguro, favored expul- 
sion from the island of all users of opium, or even 
their extermination, rather than have the dreaded 
evil spread to Japan. But as such severe measures 
would deepen existing antagonism, and would give 
the Japanese a merciless character, it was reluctantly 
decided to restrict the use of the drug to those who 
had formed the incurable habit, and to punish heavily 
its use by any Japanese, hoping thus in time to free 
the island wholly from its effects. May the day be 
hastened, for it isa perilous experiment. 

However perplexing the question of governing 
Formosa may be, it is certain that the Government 
plans to do its best to make the island prosperous 
and to elevate the people. At first Japanese carpet- 
baggers had too much control, and the haughty and 
oppressive ways of petty officials irritated the natives 
everywhere. But the Government desired and the 
press demanded, that good teachers, upright and be- 
nevolent officials, and better colonists should be sent 
there. Every effort is being made to have justice 
done and to openthe whole island to the refining in- 
fluences of education and modern civilization. This 
purpose is markedly manifest in the selection of a 
brilliant warcior and moralist of high ideals, Lieuten- 
ant-General Nogi, to be the Governor-General. His 
exceptional ability and upright character are the best 
guaranty that Japan will make no lasting mistake in 
the administration of Formosa. 

The downfall of the Ito Cabinet is, without doubt, 
the most remarkable political event of the year. It 
was no small step toward government by party when, 
this spring, Count Itagaki, the leader of the Liberals, 
was made Minister of State for Home Affairs as a 
recognition of the support of the Liberals in the 
ninth Diet. But it was a larger step in that direction 
when the new Matsukata Cabinet was formed in 
September, plainly on lines of co-operation with the 
Progressives, and their chief, Count Okuma, of one- 
leg fame, was for the second time made Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. A third step toward party 
government is visible in that for the first time the 
new Premier comes out with a kind of platform, vir- 
tually favoring the abolition of restrictions on the 
press and on the right of free assembling, and also 
recognizing the necessity of taking the people into 
consultation through their representatives. ‘T'hree 
such steps within one year bring the end of so-called 
irresponsible cabinets within sight, and put Japan 
almost side by side with the parliamentary forms of 

England. The old clan cabinet composed of Satsu- 
ma and Choshu statesmen is broken into pieces, and 
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Satsuma men now have the innings with the aid of 
the Progressives, while Marquis Ito (Choshu) with 
the Liberals is confidently expected by many to be- 
come before long for the third and last time Premier, 
with party government fully inaugurated. 

But what has become of Korea, for whose inde- 
pendence the war was waged? Well, Korea has 
given Japan no satisfaction this year, and Japan has 
herself largely to blame. The prominent part that 
Japanese are believed to have had in the assassination 
of the Queen, and their general haughty bearing in the 
peninsula, have made them very unpopular there. 
The independence of Korea is not yet settled. The 
weak and vacillating King, early in the year took 
refuge in the Russian Legation, and is there still, 
‘‘ The pro-Japanese party has been swept away by im- 
prisonment, execution and assassination, only a few 
being fortunate enough to escape from the country 
with their lives.’’ Japanese are murdered not infre- 
quently, and Japan’s commercial as well as_ political 
influence has rapidly declined. The railroad contract 
between Seoul and Fusan was agreed upon with 
Japan in 1894; but Korea still postpones official sanc- 
tion, while allowing Americans and Frenchmen to 
construct other lines. It is plain Korea does not 
think much of Japan. Indeed, friction between the 
two countries is on the increase; and since Japan sees 
that Korean incompetency is a constant peril to the 
peace of the East, the best thing seems to be to put 
Korea,as soon as possible, under the joint protection of 
two or three suitable Powers; and I have heard it sug- 
gested by a member of the Diet that the United 
States might well be one of those powers. 

Thus the yeay has been one of unprecedented prog- 
ress, altho calamities by floods and earthquakes have 
destroyed over a hundred million ex of property, and 
together with pestilence have brought death to about 
one hundred thousand people. 


SenpaAI, JAPAN. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


TarIFF for revenue, the Cuban question, Armenia, 
and all serious legislation will go over—a legacy for 
the next Administration to handle. It does not 
follow, however, that other patriotic efforts to save 
the Government from going to the wall, are held in 
abeyance. On the contrary, it is a busy Congress, 
full of great schemes, financial and philanthropic. 
They began early in the session, have burst forth at 
intervals, and meanwhile will continue, saving time 
and filling in odd moments until the gavel falls on the 
Fourth of March. If one could see them in anything 
but a humorous light, the outlook for the future 
would be more promising. 

The most conspicuous effortin behalf of revenue 
for the Government may be credited to Senator 
Chandler, who, immediately after the holiday vaca- 
tion, offered an amendment to be inserted inthe 
General Deficiency Bill, passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives before the holidays, and commented on at 
the time as an exhibition of industry on the part of 
the House, heretofore unknown in the history of 
Congress. Whether this had its influence on the 
New Hampshire Senator, or whether holiday festivi- 
ties had something to do with his prompt action, it is 
certain that the first business following the Chaplain’s 
opening prayer on the reassembling of the Senate, 
was Mr. Chandler’s amendment for the raising of 
Government revenue by the reduction of ‘‘all sala- 
ries of officers and employés now or hereafter in the 
service of the United States’’—during the period of 
three years---‘‘ beginning June 30th, 1897.’’ 

Senator Chandler is one of the clever men of the 
Senate; and his witty sarcasm, clear-cut but without 
sting, is no less appreciated by his colleagues than by 
the public. But he is not often taken seriously, and 
certainly was not in this instance, as was evidenced 
by the fact that his amendment was the outcome of 

an earlier effort in a bill for the same purpose, intro- 
duced a full month before, but to which the Senate 
gave no thought whatever beyond regarding the bill 
as a little pleasantry on Mr. Chandler’s part to ‘‘head 
off” the Ways and Means Committee plan for saving 
the Government. To appreciate the truly humorous 
side of the pleasantry one should consider the weeks 
of labor by the Ways and Means Committee, its strug- 
gles with countless interests brought before it, from 
wool, sugar and iron to bromo-caffeine and buttos 
—altogether a very cumbersome and slow process of 
raising revenue to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, Senator Chandler prompt- 
ly grapples the revenue problem with such directness 
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and vigor that he solves it by the patriotic and simple 
device of a bill to reduce the salaries of all Govern- 
ment officers and employés, and thus turn the savings 
into the Treasury. To be sure, the bill, which was 
introduced on the ninth of December, was read twice 
and consigned to the Committee on Appropriations, 
of which the New Hampshire Senator is not a mem- 
ber; therefore it has not since been heard of, but, as 
was laughingly remarked by a brother Senator, ‘‘ was 
there left to sleep the sleep that knows no waking.” 

Senator Chandler, however, is a man of toorestless 

industry and buoyant temperament to be discouraged 
by any show of coldness or indifference, and also too 
wary not to bidehistime. And histime came on the 
fifth of January, when, as I have stated, he followed 
the Chaplain’s opening prayer with the amendment. 
It is literally the bill itself, resuscitated, but having no 
more chance in the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment, to which it was referred, than at first, 
in the Committee on Appropriations. While it might 
be regarded as a simple and economical step, the 
great aim of the bill, of course, is to raise revenue for 
the Government. During three years Mr. Chandler 
would have a reduction of ten per cent. yearly on all 
salaries ‘‘paid from the Treasury, either annually, 
quarterly, monthly or semi-monthly,’’ and would 
make it the duty of the ‘‘ heads of the various depart- 
ments, the disbursing officers, and all other officers 
who take part in directing or making the various pay- 
ments for such salaries, to provide for paying and to 
pay in every case only ninety per cent. of the amount 
which would be paid if this law was not passed.’’ So 
far it is plain sailing, and probably most salaried 
officers and employés in the service of the United 
States would submit to the reduction without protest 
or grumbling, if the saving thereby would prevent 
the bottom from falling out of the Treasury. But this 
unique scheme of economy winds up with the proviso 
that the reduction ‘‘shall not apply to the salaries 
of those officers whose compensation cannot be law- 
fully diminished during their continuance in office.” 

But who are ‘‘those officers whose compensation 

cannot be lawfully diminished during their continu- 
ance in office,” whose salaries at the last moment are 
thoughtfully spared from the ten per cent. reduc- 
tion by the Senator from New Hampshire? The an- 
swer to this question, tho more important, is not so 
clear. Congress, as is well known, fixes its own sal- 
ary, and every other salary in the Government serv- 
ice. Congressalone has the legal right to increase or 
diminish such salaries. Who then are the officers 
‘«whose compensation cannot be lawfully diminished 
during their continuance in office?’’ Not, of course, 
Senators and Representatives, thus excluded from the 
ten per cent. reduction of salaries, by which to help 
the Government get a little ahead, in the next three 
years. In the first place, Senator Chandler would 
never go into so praiseworthy a scheme without 
including Senators and Representatives and other 
high officials, for to omit them would be a reflection 
on their patriotism. Inthe second place, it is very 
doubtful if he could pass such a bill without giving to 
Congress the opportunity to share in the great re- 
sults, It must be added that there are differences of 
opinion as to the real scope of Senator Chandler's bill, 
which on these points is a trifle obscure. 

Over in the House, Representative Brosius is work- 
ing hard on a bill to pension employés of the Govern- 
ment. After a fixed term of service, Mr. Brosius 
would retire and reward faithful clerks by a pension 
paid out of a fund accumulated from compulsory as- 
sessments on their salaries; and, if need be, make the 
retirement compulsory and at the will or authority of 
the head of the department. I do not recall the rate 
of assessment, but it is a percentage deduction from 
annual salaries to form the fund, which may be in- 
vested in order to be increased by profit. Various 
bills of this nature have been introduced from time to 
time in Congress, but, while containing some good 
qualities, they possess too many objectionable fea- 
tures to be carried through even one legislative 
branch. The present bill is open to one grave objec- 
tion, in that it gives the retirement clause to the head 
of a department, who could, if so minded, work great 
hardship by compulsory retirement. Under the au- 
thority thus given, a clerk could be compelled to re- 
tire from service in order to give way to new appoint- 
ment, or for almost any reason on which the head of 
a department might desire the change. While, in the 
main, clerks are faithful and deserving—no class of 
employés are more so—there will always be, as in 
other vocations, the shiftless and improvident, the 
support of whom seems hardly just when taken from 
the saving and industrious, The time may come, for 
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all things are possible, when a clerks’ pension service 
will be established that will work fairly for all con- 
cerned. At present Mr. Brosius has little prospect 
of attaining this end by the passage of his bill. 

The selection of Senator Sherman for Secretary of 
State by the President-elect, is regarded in Washing- 
ton with general satisfaction, but more perhaps for 
the good fortune which will place at the head 
of the new Cabinet circle a household so 
widely and favorably known as Senator Sher- 
man’s family. It. may be said that Mrs. Sher- 
man began public life with her husband when he 
entered Congress, forty-two years ago, so closely has 
she been identified with every interest and every step 
in his career. A young, dark-eyed, handsome wom- 
an, of strong character and sincerity of purpose, 
Mrs. Sherman quickly impressed her individuality on 
official circles; and her prominence kept pace with her 
husband’s advance and high place in the political 
world. Atno time in her long and varied experience 
would Mrs. Sherman be termed a ‘‘ society woman,” 
in the limited meaning. But as a fine type of Ameri- 
can womanhood she represents official society in its 
best sense. During all the shifting political fortunes 
around her, with their many changes, she has re- 
tained the simplicity of manner and genuineness 
of heart, giving assurance of a sincerity which has 
made her a popular woman, and a woman of close 
friendships. That Mrs. Sherman’s judgment and 
political foresight have had a marked influence over 
her husband there can be no doubt; and more than 
once she has turned the scale in some important po- 
litical decision. It was Mrs. Sherman who practically 
settled the question of the Senator’s candidacy for his 
last renomination to the Senate four years ago. She 
herself wished to return to private life, and for some 
time this desire grew stronger and stronger, until 
she had fully made up her mind that after so long a 
service to the public they owed the duty of service to 
themselves in the enjoyment of a few years of private 
life. When the time came for the Senator to declare 
his intention to Ohio he was ready to write the letter 
declining to be a candidate for renomination. Then 
it was that Mrs. Sherman, not her husband, realized 
the outlook, the step from a long and busy life into 
—what? That was the question which confronted 
Mrs. Sherman, who knew better even than her hus- 
band that he would not be equal to the ease, the idle- 
ness, the loss of occupation and daily routine of pub- 
lic life. ‘‘ What will you do with yourself? What 
resources will you have in private life to take the 
place of your work, which has been your life so 
many years?” she asked. ‘‘ You would bea restless 
and unhappy man without work. Think over the 
step well before you make your decision.”’ 

Senator Sherman went back to his library, and the 
letter of declination was not written. When the ac- 
ceptance of the portfolio of State in the new Cabinet 
was to be considered, it was Mrs. Sherman who again 
turned the scale. Proud of her husband’s long and 
splendid public service, as she may well he, Mrs. 
Sherman feels that no other service would more fitly 
round the Senator’s career than the four years in 
President McKinley’s Cabinet. Senator and Mrs. 
Sherman are a delightful host and hostess, whose 
large experience will easily meet new social duties, 
At the head of the Cabinet they will but add to the 
number of friends who have enjoyed the gracious hos- 
pitality of their Washington home. Their new house 
on K Street, completed about two years ago, is 
one of the most beautiful houses at the Na- 
tional Capitol, and few are more spacious. Tho 
classed among modern palaces, the Sherman 
house is a home, and the home atmosphere isa 
charm one feels the moment the threshold is passed. 
It is finished in hard woods of great beauty, and the 
spacious hall, drawing rooms, library and dining 
room open up like one space. The appointments are 
rich and harmonious, there are rare works of art, 
and throughout the house the effect is that of 
simple elegance. Senator Sherman has_ one 
daughter, whose marriage to James McCallum, two 
years ago, christened the new house with the wed- 
ding festivity. Mr. and Mrs. McCallum have their 
own house now—recently built by the Senator asa 
present to his daughter. Mrs. McCallum is likely, 
however, to be her mother’s attfactive assistant, as 
one of the Cabinet circle. There is a young grand- 
son—an important member of the family, John 
Sherman McCallum—just a year old, and the idol of 
his grandfather. Senator Sherman has been called a 
man of coldexterior. A man of dignity he certainly 
is, and in his family he is one of the most genial men, 
and is a mode! host. Those who have thought him 
cold in past years should see him now with his grand- 
son. They would see the same tall, wiry figure, still 
wonderfully erect, and the same clear-cut features; 
but the face is that of the happiest and most beam- 
ing of grandfathers. 
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Fine Arts. 


The Pennsylvania Academy. 
£3; 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


BEFORE getting quite away from the group exhibi- 
tions we must return to Mr. Alexander. Tho heshows 
thirteen canvases he does not seem to have progressed 
beyond the pupil idea that the way of doing is the 
principal thing. Still 

‘*he ponders his words and rhymes 
And his delicate tinkle of chimes.” 

Miss Beaux, who was one of twoAmericans to be made 
Associates of the New Salon last year (the other being 
Mr. Charles Fromuth whose strong illustrations for 
Scribner's Magazine may be seen in the corridor), ex- 
hibits four portraits, of which the ‘‘ Mother and Son”’ 
is eminently the successful canvas, tho there is much 
that is admirable in the ‘‘ Sister and Brother.”’ Her 
character painting is not often excelled; but for past- 
master work in realism nothing surpasses the Sargent 
portrait of Miss Chanler already seen in New York, 
which seizes the attention and dominates the long room 
by its vitality and reality. Either research of composi- 
tion or the freshness of such work must be sacrificed, 
and Mr. Sargent never hesitates in his choice. Mr. 
Chase’s portrait of Whistler, with the prestidigitator 
pose of his long lithe figure and villainous expression, 
is the most interesting of his group of seven canvases. 
The Academy is honored by hanging a beautiful little 
full-length cketch by Mr. Whistler. Mrs. Macmonnies’s 
large portrait of her baby, nurse and nursery is here, 
and equally able is the little panel called ‘‘ The Gar- 
den,’’ where there is delightful composition, light and 
color—breadth of effect uniting with definite detail in 
an unusual way. These are petunias in the foreground, 
yonder are geraniums and far away, in full light, stand 
Easter lilies. 

The two best of Mr. Humphreys Johnston’s six can- 
vases, seen already in Pittsburg, have been taken 
away. He, too, is painting in deep shadow; a ‘‘ Por- 
trait a la Perle” is on that order. 

Other interesting portrait work is by Messrs. Castle, 
Delachaux and Dessar, by Miss Dickson (a large can- 
vas called ‘‘ Mistletoe’’)and Miss Perry, and by Messrs. 
Eakins (‘‘ The Cello Player’’), Quinn, Tack and Walton 
(of the New English Art Club). 

Representing landscape and coast, two superb can- 
vases hang near the Brush and Sargent pictures at the 
Court end. One of them, by Mr. Charles H. Davis, 
called ‘‘Clearing after the Storm,’’ has a limpid, far 
sky under masses of dissolving, tinted clouds, fine in 
their relations and forms. There are many inlets in the 
marsh which run from violet toclear blue, away toward 
the sea-girt horizon; and the shadowed foreground 
marsh adds to the fine effect of the composition, which 
one feels to be Nature’s self. 

In the other of these two great landscapes Mr. Wins- 
low Homer paints the wide reach of Saco Bay, made a 
tinted opal in a setting sun, which shows the tip of a 
crimson disk in a great band of gray along the horison, 
and crimsons the edges of great clouds about a glimpse 
of sky. Two noble silhouets of fisherwomen with creel 
and trap loom majestically from the brown rocks against 
sea and sky. The lighting, which these words do not 
succeed in describing, is dramatic and unusual. 

Mr. Cornoyer’s fine-toned representation of ‘‘ Place 
Deufert, Paris’’; Mr. Coffin’s ‘‘ Sunrise in January”’ 
and ‘‘ Winter in Pennsylvania’’; Mr. Fangel’s ‘‘ Even- 
ing”; Mr. Hayden’s ‘‘ From the Hills”; Mr. Holman’s 
‘*Evening in Venice’’; Mr. Ochtman’s ‘‘ Enchanted 
Vale,’’ under the witchery of autumnal gold; Mr. Platt’s 
‘¢ Autumn and Winter’’; Mr. Ranger’s imaginative land- 
scape lit by a moon, winged with green-tinged and peo- 
pled clouds over a mysterious earth; Mr. Young’s ex- 
cellent snow and cattle pictures, which are intrinsically 
charming, needing no apologies as the work ofa young 
artist—these are the principal landscapes which impress 
the memory. 

Mr. Glacken’s ‘‘Luxembourg Garden,” and Mr. W. 
H. Hart’s ‘‘ Interior,’ and a new and vigorous note in 
a painting of cats, by Miss Bonsall—cats that blink 
piously while waiting for their milk to cool—should also 
be mentioned with honor. 

The water-color exhibit is in the main that of the 
New York Water Color Club, with some interesting ad- 
ditions, such as the drawings by Mr. Fromuth, already 
alluded to, and studies of spinners, by Mr. Rook. 
engravings and etchings, and a few miniatures, are in 
this company, including nothing sweeter than the ‘“‘ Lit- 
tle Beatrice Goelet,’’ after Mr. Sargent, engraved for 
The Century by Mr. Henry Wolff. 

The seated statue of the former Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Pepper, by Mr. Bitter, 
now cast in bronze, is the most important piece of 
sculpture. It is said to be an admirable likeness and 
justifies the result of the competition. 

Mr. D. C. French’s ‘‘ Angel for a Tomb,” below his 
noble reputation in many respects, seems to be unfor- 
tunately so in the lines of the wings, which make one 
agree with the little girl who ‘‘doesn’t want to go to 
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Heaven and wear feathers like a hen.” Mr. Murray 
shows an admirable head of Dr. Taicott Williams, and 
Miss Peddle’s ‘‘ Medallion Portrait’’ of a little girl 
deepens the impression of her real talent. Miss Bessie 
Potter has grown with opportunities of foreign study 
beyond the stylish, attractive statuets which were her 
specialty, into a wider and more sculpturesque concep- 
tion of design, of which ‘‘ The Spirit of the Water,”’ 
illustrated in the catalog, is at once a promise and a re- 
sult. 

The smaller sculptures from the recent group exhibi- 
tion by Mr. George Barnard, of New York, repeat here 
his individual note of spiritual symbolism and Gothic 
fertility of fancy. 

The architectural exhibit is, as usual, of great inter- 
est, with a foreign contingent headed by designs of the 
‘‘ Galerie des Champs Elysées,” by E. Duquesne, of 
Paris, winner of the first and second Prix de Rome. 
However, it contains nothing of so great general inter- 
est as two mural decorations by Mr. Maxfield Parrish, 
““The Sand Man”’ and a “Bulletin Board,’ painted 
with marginal figures and landscape as fine and rich in 
color as they can possibly be, and full of humor and 
fancy. 


New York Cry. 





THE Board of Health of New York City have just 
completed their report for the year 1896, and there are 
a few points worthy of grateful notice in it. Notwith- 
standing the great mortality produced by the nine days 
of continuous and abnormal heat in August, which 
caused 765 deaths by direct sunstroke, and many others 
by the indirect effects of heat, the report shows a de- 
creased percentage of deaths, as there certainly should 
be, when we consider the special efforts that are put 
forth by the sanitary authorities to improve the condi- 
tions of living among the poorer classes, and the vigi- 
lant energy they put forth to stamp out the communica- 
ble diseases. When one goes back and examines the 
Statistics for the years previous to the discovery of the 
bacterial origin of typhus fever, and sees how it was 
ever with us, how the terrible center of this, in the 
Shiloh Shelter, which never lacked its nightly appli- 
cant for shelter, and almost as uniformly imparted to 
him, the germs of typhus, one can believe Pasteur’s 
dictum: ‘‘It is within the power of man to make these 
bacterial diseases to disappear from the face of the 
earth.”’ Now, for two entire years, not a case has oc- 
curred in all the multitude of people who make up the 
Greater New York. Before the last outbreak—the 
fruit of misrepresentation on the part of an Italian 
steamer’s captain—which became so diffused before its 
presence had been suspected that the Board of Health 
had a most difficult task to suppress it, there had been 
one year with no case. Europe will probably continue 
to send the germs to us, but they will be captured and 
annihilated at quarantine. When we read that the 
veterinarian destroyed no less than 245 glandered 
horses, and when we reflect that each one of those 
horses could communicate a disease to men that medi- 
cal science has as yet found no remedy for, we give 
thanks that there is a Board of Health, full of intelli- 
gence and energy, and that at last there is coming to 
be an enlightened public opinion that sustains it in 
what perhaps at times seems arbitrary and harsh ac- 
tion. 
tals because suffering from contagious diseases—re- 
maining in their homes they constituted 1,592 foci of 
danger. The diminished death rate is not the result of 
accident, and is a distinct encouragement to still further 
effort. 


No less than 1,592 persons were taken to hospi- 


...-Everybody knows of the perpetual wrangling 
that goes on in medical circles over this and that man’s 
heinous disregard of the Code of Ethics prescribed by 
somé august body of medical menor another. Just now 
a great to-do is going on in England over a revision of 
codes; but a few remarks contained in a late number of 
the Medical Record, from its editor, seem to penetrate to 
the quick of the matter, and show a plain path of duty 
that needs no rules or enactments for its discovery. He 
says: 

‘‘The evildoer is apt to interpret the law to suit his own 

requirements, and hence the differences of opinion as to 
where the real boundary between right and wrong should 
be drawn. It is the golden rule, after all, when it 
can properly be applied. Any doubtful question can easily 
be answered on this basis, ‘ How would you like it your- 
self ?’”’ 
A young doctor, invited by a settled practitioner to at- 
tend to his practice through his vacation, took ad- 
vantage of the position to win to his own newly estab- 
lished officeas many as he could of the patients who 
came to him; and it needs not be said the older man 
justly resented such conduct; and in view of many oc- 
currences that come to the knowledge of medical men, 
Dr. Shrady continues: 

““We know of lots of good men and true who need no 
other code—men whom we are always glad to meet incoun- 
cil, whom wé can always trust alone with our patient, and 
in whose mouths our professional character is always sate. 
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It is not what code do you follow, but What kind of man 
are you?” 

To those who like to see an abstract subject illustrated 
we would recommend a perusal of Conan Doyle's story, 
** A False Start,” as an enlightening document on the 
complexities of medical codes, and the way in which 
‘*How would you like it yourself?” can safely lead a 
man through an intricate maze of delicate questions, and 
bring him out right in the end—bring fame and for- 
tune. 


....In one of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels there is 
a vivid description of the joy in a French village when 
a native returned to it and brought what they called 
** pd-rings”’ of a strange plant that he told them could 
be cut into small sections and planted, and in due time 
would produce great ‘valls of good food. This was early 
in the last century, when the misery of the common 
people was extreme, and when a little failure in good 
weather for perfecting his crop brought the peasant 
face to face with starvation. Of course, these fruitful 
‘‘pa-rings’’ were to produce potatoes; and now it is 
almost impossible to realize what a boon their introduc- 
tion was. The London Field, in a late number, gives 
an account of a celebration of the tercentenary of the 
introduction of the potato into Ireland that was held in 
Dublin a short time ago, under the auspices of the 
Irish Gardeners’ Association, inthe Rotunda. As this 
esculent is the ‘‘ staple food of Ireland,” its cultivation 
is naturally carried to great perfection, and a marvel- 
ous exhibition was the result. We become so accus- 
tomed to the vegetable in our daily use of it that we 
forget how toothsome it is when well cooked; and we 
can believe what one lady, who had taken no solid food 
for some weeks in consequence of an injury to her jaw, 
said of a boiled potato, which was what she was allowed 
at first: ‘‘ It was the pleasantest food I ever tasted.” 


Science. 


Tue English expedition which observed the eclipse 
of last August in Nova Zembla, seems to have been 
the only one which met with any real success; but they 
had fine weather and obtained some results of great 
interest. The formal report has not yet been published, 
but enough has already appeared to make it clear that 
Mr. Shackleton’s instantaneous photograph, made at the 
instant when totality began, furnishes a complete con- 
firmation of Professor Young’s visual observation in 
1870, and settles affirmatively the long debated question 
of the so-called ‘‘ reversing layer.”” On this occasion 
Mr. Shackleton, instead of waiting for another observer 
to give the signal, himself watched the waning cres- 
cent of the sun’s disk with a small, direct-vision prism, 
and caught the critical instant of the ‘‘ flash-spectrum,” 
as Mr. Lockyer calls it. This consists of a long range 
of several hundred bright, curved images of the minute 
portion of the sun’s lower atmosphere that are still un- 
covered bythe moon; there are nearly 250 of them be- 
tween the Fraunhofer lines F and K in the blue and 
violet portions of the spectrum. About twenty-five are 
much miore extensive and conspicuous than the others, 
and are images of the ‘‘chromosphere’’ and ‘‘ promi- 
nences.’’ They are due to hydrogen, calcium, helium, 
strontium and one or two other elements which often 
appear inthe chromosphere. The rest are simply due 
to reversed Fraunhofer lines, as Mr. Shackleton has 
shown by developing the ‘‘flash-spectrum”’ into a 
bright-line spectrum of the usual form, and comparing 
it with an ordinary dark-line solar spectrum made with 
the same prisms and camera. The agreement is 
practically complete, altho there are two or three 
somewhat conspicuous Fraunhofer lines which 
are missing in the flash spectrum; probably they 
originate not above the surface of the photosphere, 
but in its depths, as probably do the wide, hazy shades 
that accompany the H and K lines and some others— 
but this is a matter for future investigation. A few 
copies of the photographs have been distributed among 
astronomers, and, as far as we can learn, all who have 
seen them, Mr. Lockyer excepted, are cf one mind on 
thesubject. He is still disposed to question the con- 
clusiveness of the evidence, not unnaturally, since he 
has long been the chief opponent of the ‘‘ reversing 
layer” theory; and in an article, written from his Nor- 
wegian station just before the eclipse, he said: ‘‘ To 
my mind the reversing layer is dead and buried already; 
but may the fates be propitious on the gth and enable 





us to place a wreath on its tomb.”’ It should be added ° 


that a second photograph, taken with the same instru- 
ment only about six seconds later, shows merely the 
chromospheric images. This proves, of course, that 
the stratum of the solar atmosphere which by its ab- 
sorption prcduces the Fraunhofer lines must be ex- 
tremely thin; the beautiful phenomenon of ‘* reversal’’ 
lasts only a second or two, as Young observed in 1870. 
According to Lockyer’s “‘ dissociation-theory’’’ many of 
the Fraunhofer lines originate at a considerable elevation 
above the photosphere, and in that case they should re- 
main visible for a much longertime. A photograph 
made by the same instrument about the middle of the 
eclipse shows finely the green coronal ring correspond- 
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ing to the old ‘‘1474-line,”’ and several others in addi- 
tion, These are all extremely faint, however, except 
one which is a little below H. They are all probably 
due to the same hypothetical element, provisionally 
named ‘‘coronium’’ tho still unidentified. The photo- 
graph also seems to prove that hydrogen, helium and 
calcium, tho brilliantly conspicuous upon the plate in 
the images of the prominences, are absent from the 
corona; a result agreeing with that arrived at in 1893, 
but at variance with some earlier conclusions based 


upon certain spectroscopic observations made with ap-— 


paratus which did not sufficiently guard against the 
effects of the illumination of the air by light from the 
prominences. 





Education. 





THE installation of the Very Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
D.D., as Rector of the Catholic University of America, 
took place January tIgth with impressive ceremony. 
Long before the hour named, MacMahon Hall was 
crowded with invited guests, and a brilliant spectacle 
mettheir eyes when the procession of Church dignita- 
ries and professors, headed by Cardinal Gibbons and 
Monsignor Martinelli,marched to their appointed places 
upon the spacious platform. The papal colors, lemon 
and white, hung in sweeping folds from the broad 
arch; the American flag, and the University 
banner gave color to the background, whence the be- 
nign, acute countenance of Leo XIII looked down upon 
his devoted sons from the lifelike canvas. The exer- 
cises comprised the reading of the Pope’s brief, ap- 
pointing Dr. Conaty to the office, and addresses by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Dr. Garrigan, the vice rector of the Uni- 
versity, whose tact and skill have been put to severe 
test since the resignation of Bishop Keane, and the in- 
augural address of the new rector. Cardinal Gibbons 
evoked immense applause by his tribute to Bishop 
Keane, under whose inspiring guidance the work of 
half a century was accomplished in eight years. He was 
equally felicitous in his praise of American institutions 
and their adaptation to the genius of the Catholic 
Chureh. The Constitution of the United States and the 
Catholic religion he declared ‘fit together like two 
links in the same chain.’’ Dr. Garrigan dwelt in detail 
upon the development of the University during the 
eight years of its active existence. He said: 

‘“‘ There is nothing equal to the rise and splendid progress 
of this institution in the histories of universities. In the 
short period of eight years three affiliated houses of study 
for religious communities have been established in our im- 
mediate neighborhood, with sixty or mcre student candi- 
dates for the priesthood; three superb buildings have been 
erected and equipped ata cost of over $700,000, which, stand- 
ing on seventy acres of land, together with an endowment 
fund of $750,000, wellinvested, present a grand total result 
unparalleled in the annals of Catholic educational work.”’ 
After a brief review of the educational work of the 
Catholic Church in the past years, he added: 

‘* Nor has her zeal or energy diminished with the lapse of 

years. Here, on the threshold of the twentieth century, 
having already founded in this new republic more than 
300,000 parish schools and over 650 academies and colleges, 
she has established in its Capital city her great, central 
university, the crown and culmination of her educational 
institutions, in these United States.” 
Dr. Conaty declared himself unable as yet to announce 
any definite plan of work, and confined his address 
chiefly to aeulogy of Bishop Keane, his friend for 
twenty-five years, and to a general discussion of the 
University ideal. Dr. Conaty impresses one as a man of 
affairs; and it is understood that his unanimous choice 
by the directors of the University and the ready sanction 
of the choice at Rome were prompted by the knowledge 
of his power in dealing with men. It is believed that 
he will unite opposing parties and win immense sup- 
port to the University, a belief which was certainly 
confirmed by his charming manner inthe reception that 
followed the more formal ceremony. ; 


....The American University Club, recently formed 
at Paris, chose Thanksgiving Day for an inaugural 
dinner under the presidency of the United States Am- 
bassador, the Hon. James B. Eustis. The company 
included representatives of the leading colleges and 
universities of the Eastern and Middle States, while of 
the Middle West, Chicago and Michigan Universities 
were represented. The toast, ‘‘The Paris University 
and the welcome it extends to American students,” was 
offered by Ambassador Eustis and responded to by Pro- 
fessor Lavisse. The response to the toast, ‘‘ The Ger- 
man Universities,’’ was by M. Emile Lombard, Doctor 
of Philosophy from Leipsic, and now a professor at the 
Lycée Michelet, Paris. He contrasted the solid advan- 
tage of the German universities with the more finished 
elegance in matters of letters and art which character- 
ize the. French universities. Professor Sloane, of 


Princeton, made an eloquent speech in reply to the 
toast, ‘‘ The Universities of the United States.’”’ He 
referred to the great influence which the universi- 
ties had in the earlier history of our country, by edu- 
cating the men who were the founders of our Govern- 
ment, and the no less influence which they were now 
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exerting, as has been shown by the results of the great 
political contest, in which we have lately been engaged. 
In response to the toast, ‘‘The Paris American Uni- 
versity Committee and its work,” the secretary, Dr. 
Edward A. Crane, gave an account of the privileges 
already secured for American students in the French 
universities. These have heretofore been given sub- 
stantially in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. Secre- 
tary Crane intimated that measures are pending which 
will ultimately open the faculties of letters to our stu- 
dents as those of science have been opened. With re- 
spect to the medical faculty, he said: ‘‘A circular has 
recently been issued by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion that practically closes the Paris faculty of medi- 
cine to the matriculation of foreign students, and 
which, while permitting them to have access to the pro- 
vincial schools and to obtain there a doctor’s degree, 
reduces this degree to a certificate of medical compe- 
tence anywhere in the world, except in France. This 
reactionary measure, which has been taken at the in- 
stance of the Paris doctors of medicine, has fortunately 
not yet received legislative sanction; and there is rea- 
son to believe that before long it will either be with- 
drawn or so far modified as to remove its most objec- 
tionable and disagreeable features. The Paris-Ameri- 
can University Committee are now working to this 


end.”’ 
Personals. 


Our note last week, in this department, on the re- 
ligious denominations of the Presidents of the United 
States, has called forth the following letter from the 
Rev. Samuel McKean, of Lansingburg, N. Y.: 


The recent allusions in THE INDEPENDENT and other 
periodicals to the Church relations of the Presidents of 
the United States have suggested to me the propriety of 
adding some information to what has already been given. 
James K. Polk died a Methodist, tho he is generally as- 
signed to the Presbyterian Church. During his public 
career he was nota member of any church; but as Mrs. 
Polk was a Presbyterian, he, very likely, attended her 
church during the term of his Presidency. In the early 
part of his last sickness he sent for his friend, J. B. 
McFerrin, D.D., of the Methodist Church in Nashville, 
Tenn. Inthe interview which followed he stated to Dr. 
McFerrin, that tho circumstances had prevented him from 
uniting with the Church he was a Methodist and desired 
to enter into the fellowship of that Church. During this 
sickness Dr. McFerrin baptized him, received him into the 
Church, and administered to him the sacrament of Our 
Lord’s Supper. After his death this clergyman was called 
on to officiate at his funeral. 

Prior to his election to the Presidency Franklin Pierce 
was a regular attendant upon the services of the South 
Congregational Church in Concord, N. H., where he re- 
sided, tho he was not a communicant in it; but for some 
reason he became an attendant of the Episcopal Church in 
Washington. President Lincoln’s early associations were 
much with the Methodists, and he had a high regard for 
that Church. During his Presidency, however, he attended 
a Presbyterian church, tho he was never received as a 
member of any church. 

President Arthur’s father having been a Baptist minis- 
ter he was trained in the doctrines of the Baptists, and his 
early associations were largely with this denomination. 
His wife was an Episcopalian, and it is understood that the 
memory of this fact had much to do with influencing his 
choice of that Church in which to worship during his resi- 
dence in Washington. 








....Throughout all his life Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
consistently refused to be the recipient of honors, de- 
grees, and other public marks of distinction. Eight 
years ago he declined to allow his portrait to be painted 
by Millais, feeling that the raising of funds for compli- 
mentary purposes had become something of an abuse, 
and he disliked the ‘‘ moral coercion” under which con- 
tributions of such a nature are often obtained. But at 
last he has relented, and Herkomer is to paint a picture 
of him which will be hung in some London museum or 
gallery. Mr. Spencer’s consent was brought about 
through a petition signed by eighty of the most promi- 
nent.men of politics, art and science in England, among 
whom was Mr. Gladstone, who has in this instance de- 
parted from his usual rule, of refusing to sign petitions 
for any purpose whatever. Mr. Spencer has not receded 
a bit from his former position, but out of respect to the 
‘‘cordially expressed feelings and wishes of so many 
whose positions and achievements commanded his re- 
spect, he was compelled to yield.” 


....Some one has said that everybody has the chance 
at least once in a lifetime to save somebody’s else life. 
Few, however, are privileged to rescue from death 
more than three or four. Policeman Philip Rogers, of 
the patrol boat ‘‘ Judge Moore,’’ has the proud distinc- 
tion of saving seventeen men, women and children 
from drowning. He has been on the force for twenty- 
four years and is a resident of Brooklyn. 


....Thoseinterested in vicycling will be surprised to 
learn that Mrs. A. E. Reinhart, of Denver, Col., has 
ridden in the year 1896, over 17,000 miles, including 3 
doubles and 116 single ‘‘centuries.”” Her best record 
of a double ‘“‘centu, y’’ was made in 15 hours and 50 
minutes, with a rest of 28 minues at the end of the first 
hundred miles. 
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Tue Arbitration Treaty has been the subject of the 
greatest interest at Washington. When sent to the 
Senate by the President, it was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations which, up to the beginning of 
the present week, had not fully considered it. The 
Committee heard last week such explanations as the 
Secretary of State could give concerning its provisions. 
He was questioned as to the scope of the treaty and 
whether it would involve the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. 
Olney declared it would not, and that it was perfectly 
well understood between Great Britain and. the United 
States that such questions were excepted; that all mat- 
ters involving the integrity and independence of either 
nation are reserved. Asked whether it would not have 
been wise to insert a saving clause to this effect, spe- 
cially exempting the Monroe Doctrine, he replied that 
he thought it would have embarrassed the negotiations, 
his idea being that the simpler the treaty the better. 
As to whether Secretary Olney’s explanations were sat- 
isfactory or otherwise there are two reports; one to the 
effect that they did not serve toclear up the objections 
which certain Senators hold, and the other to the effect 
that they did. The State Department has explained 
that the statement that the King of Sweden might select 
the umpire in a case involving the Monroe Doctrine is 
contrary to the provisions of the treaty. He is only, in 
a certain contingency, to select an umpire for tribunals 
having to do with pecuniary claims. Lord Salisbury 
in commenting on the Treaty in the House of Lords de- 
clared that it must not be regarded as introducing the mil- 
lennial dispensation; it might not remove the greatest 
risks of war, but it would be likely to remove minor 
questions which have the powerto cause a great deal 
of irritation from the arena of controversy. This isa 
matter of great importance, because the two nations ‘‘un- 
derstand each other so well that unless they are friends 
they are almost certain to be enemies.” Ex-Senator 
Edmunds does not think that the Treaty could possibly 
involve the Monroe Doctrine, or the Nicaragua Canal. 





THE chief matter before the Senate was the Nicar- 
agua Canal bill. Senator Turpie and others severely 
attacked the bill, on the ground that the company had 
not complied with the conditions under which it re- 
ceived its concessions; that the widest differences of 
opinion existed as to the probable cost of the canal, 
and that it was preposterous under the circumstances to 
ask our Government to give its credit to the enterprise 
to the extent of $100,000,000. Senator Morgan spoke 
for the bill, whose prospects, however, were seriously 
injured by a communication from the Minister of the 
Greater Republic of Central America, protesting against 
the bill on the ground that it was in violation of treaty 
rights. Senator Morgan, who champions the bill, ex- 
pressed his determination to secure a vote on it before 
the Arbitration Treaty is ratified. An agreement was 
reached between conferences of the Senate and House 
on the Immigration bill. The bill provides an educa- 
tional test for immigrants, makes the provisions of the 
Contract Labor Act apply to those excluded by the pres- 
ent act, and declares it a misdemeanor for aliens whodo 
not intend to become citizens to take employment upon 
the public works ofthe United States or tocome regular- 
ly to the United States toengagein any mechanicaitrade 
or manual labor, returning from time to time to a for- 
eign country. The bill names a number of exceptions. 
Senator Hill’s bill to fix the terms. of fourth-class post- 
masters at four years has made little progress. 


NEARLY all the Senatorial vacancies have been filled 
by elections by the various State Legislatures. There 
are prolonged contests in a number of States; in Ore- 
gon, where two houses of the Legislature have been 
organized; in Utah, where ex-Apostle Thatcher leads; 
in Idaho, and one or two other States. The contest in 
Illinois resulted in the election of ex-Congressman 
William E. Mason, the candidates of the ‘‘ machine”’ 
having been withdrawn. There was great rejoicing 
over the defeat of Alderman Madden, and tho Mr. 
Mason is not regarded as an ideal Senator, there is 
much satisfaction with his election. Delaware has 
three claimants for the seat of ex-Senator Anthony— 
Mr. Dupont, who was elected a year ago, but who did 
not obtain his seat, and who has asked that his case be 
reopened; Mr. Addicks, who has just been chosen by 
the rump Legislature, and Mr. R. R. Kenney, who ap- 
pears in Washington with a regular certificate signed 
by the Governor as having been elected by the Legisla- 
ture organized by the Democrats. Mr. Kenney is an 
out and out free silver man. It is quite doubtful 
whether the Republicans will have a working majority 
of the next Senate, even counting in a number of the 
silver Republicans. 


THE platform adopted by last week’s conference in 
Washington of the Indian Commission with the repre- 
sentatives of the religious bodies working for the Indi- 
ans, started off by commending the past year’s exten- 
sien of Civil Service, which has included most of the 
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positions in the Indian service and by urging that it be 
entirely emancipated from the spoils system. Practi- 
cally this means that the incoming Administration will 
please not make the traditional ‘‘ clean sweep” of Indian 
agents, but will retain those whose fidelity and efficiency 
have been proven during the last four years. This will 
be not so hard a task politically as heretofore, because 
one-third of the agents now in office are army officers, 
to whom the position has never been a ‘“‘ reward,” and 
has sometimes seemed like a punishment. The confer- 
ence commends the excellent work of Dr. W. N. Hail- 
mann, Superintendent of Indian Schools, and logically 
recommends his retention in office. Also it deprecates 
the payment of what are known as_ Indian 
depredation claims out of tribal funds instead of 
charging them up to the United States Treasury. Why 
should this generation of Indians be held responsible 
for the, not always clearly proven, forays of their fore- 
fathers? Congress is asked to pass the Meiklejohn 
bill, which forbids the sale of intoxicants to Indian 
allottees so long as their lands are held intrust by the 
Government. Recent court decisions, notably in Ore- 
gon, have rejoiced the whisky element, both white 
and red, in the Indian country, by declaring that the 
citizenship conferred upon an Indian through his allot- 
ment, emancipated him from the restraints against 
drunkenness which a paternal government had thrown 
around the Indian who still held his land in common. 
The result of those decisions has been such a frightful 
increase of drinking among the very Indians from whom 
the best was hoped, that the Indians themselves had be- 
come alarmed and along with their white friends have 
memorialized Congress for the passage of some law 
that would come totheir rescue. This bill has passed 
the House and been favorably reported in the Senate. 








THE situation in Cuba has not materially changed 
during the week. General Weyler has again taken the 
field, not this time inthe province of Pinar del Rio, but 
in the province of Havana. His purpose is to clear 
that and adjoining provinces from the presence of the 
insurgents. The Cubans are still quite active in the 
province of Pinar del Rio, where General Rivera suc- 
ceeds General Maceo; in Havana, Mantanzas and Santa 
Clara where General Gomez is in charge; and in Santi- 
ago de Cuba, where General Garcia has won a number 
of important victories. It was reported that the insur- 
gents had blown up a gunboat on Cauto River, Santiago 
de Cuba; but this is denied from Spanish sources. One 
of the developments of the week is the arrest of promi- 
nent women, wives, sisters or other relatives of lead- 
ing insurgents. Itis claimed that the arrests are made 
for the purpose of harassing these women and of 
bringing the leading insurgents toterms. The Spanish 
Government has promised Secretary Olney that here- 
after discrimination against American vessels shall 
cease. The aggregate of American claims against Spain 
for indemnity for injuries received by American citi- 
zens or damage to property now amounts to $10,000,000. 
Reports continue to come of executions of prominent 
persons on suspicion of being concerned in the rebel- 
lion. The smallpox is making ravages in Havana. 


In our Southern sister Republics the usual ‘‘ smolder- 
ing revolutions”’ threaten to flame up at any moment in 
Honduras, Ecuador, and especially Uruguay. The re- 
spective Governments are ‘‘alarmed”’ and are taking 
the ‘‘usual precautions,” but the details are unknown. 
As to boundary disputes: In a projected treaty between 
Colombia and Venezuela more than two thousand 
leagues of territory are ceded by the former to the lat- 
ter, tho the treaty has not yet been ratified by either 
legislature. Should it go into effect, however, Colombia 
will lose among other lands the coast line of Maracaibo. 
Corn Island has not been heard from lately, and it is not 
known whether the Nicaraguan garrison has been de- 
posed by the Colombian troops or not. Both Republics 
lay claim to the island. Bolivia and Peru are also at 
odds on account of boundary encroachments, each 
claiming the other ‘‘ began it.’’ The Bolivian papers at 
first called for immediate military preparation; but the 
mediation of Brazil is being sought, and as yet nothing 
serious has occurred. Thecorn crop in the province of 
Santa Fé, Argentina, has fallen 50,000 tons short of the 
‘‘actual necessities of the people.’’ The Buenos Ayres 
farmers are sending grain into the province to relieve 
the distress, and the State has adopteda scheme for the 
issue of $10,000,000 for the purpose of advancing 
loans to the agriculturists. The Census of Chile, for 
1895, recently published, shows a remarkable decrease 
in the population for the last decade as compared 
with all former periods. The figure given is 2,712,- 
445, but the returns from the rural districts are 
thought to be very incomplete. Dispatches from Wash- 
ington also state that negotations have practically been 
completed between this Government and Chile for the 
rehabilitation of the Chilean Claims Commission to de- 
cide the nineteen cases that were undecided and left 
over after the commission ended its existence (by limit- 
ation) nearly two years ago. 
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THE Queen’s speech, at the opening of Parliament 
last week, referred enthusiastically to the Arbitration 
Treaty with this country; spoke in a non-commital way, 
at least so far as hope of success is concerned, of the 
measures to secure reform in Turkey; intimated that 
Dongola would surely be followed by Khartiim; ex- 
pressed deep regret for the situation in India, but the 
hope that the remedial measures adopted would be suc- 
cessful; reminded lords and gentlemen that self-defense 
is still necessary, and that appropriations of money are 
an essential element in defense, and made sundry 
propositions of measures which, ‘‘if time permits,”’ 
will be presented for consideration. Of these none are of 
paramount importance. Some educational legislation will 
be suggested, also bills for the better provision for com- 
pensation of working people who suffer from accidents, 
fora better water supply, for the admission of evidence 
of accused persons, for the exclusion of goods manu- 
factured in prisons in other countries, for reformatories 
for inebriates, for reforming the procedure in regard to 
private bills from Scotland and Ireland, etc. In re- 
sponse Sir William Harcourt, in the House, praised the 
Arbitration Treaty, approved the Turkish policy, or 
ratherthe giving up of the anti-Russian policy, and 
vehemently attacked the Nile campaign. Lord Salis- 
bury praised everything without stint, and was moder- 
ately supported by Lord Kimberley, who takes Lord 
Rosebery’s place as Liberal leaderin the House of 
Lords. There followed the publication of a blue-book, 
giving the correspondence between England and Rus- 
sia as to reform in Turkey and the principle of coercion. 
It shows that Lord Salisbury has been consistently 
in favor of coercion, and that the yielding of Russia 
is more in form than reality. 





Russi still holds the central place in European in- 
terest. The announcement of Count Muravieff’s pro- 
motion is followed by continued and disquieting ru- 
mors about the Czar’s health, which is described as 
very delicate, and liable to break at any moment under 
the strain of internal administration and external poli- 
tics. The fact, however, that he has not yet gone to 
Livadia, and his promise to M. de Nelidoff that as 
soon as the present negotiations at Constantinople are 
finished he shall be relieved and sent to Paris, indicate 
that matters are not so serious as some apparently be- 
lieve. Meanwhile other countries are free for a little 
jocal politics. Belgium is dreading the approaching 
drawing for the conscription on account of the opposi- 
tion stirred up by the Socialists; Germany is discussing 
the right of editors to withold the names of contribu- 
tors and the question of commercial regulations; Aus- 
tria is looking forward with some anxiety to the 
next elections in Galicia, where the peasants are being 
stirred by Father Stojaloffski, who, notwithstanding 
excommunication, continues to urge them to assert 
themselves against the landlords. In Constantinople 
the ambassadors contiuuetheir secret sessions, and are 
endeavoring to keep the Sultan from rousing the indig- 
nation of his own people by such absurd acts as the ex- 
ile to Baghdad of Marshal Fuad Pasha, the idol of the 
army and the younger Turks. Mutterings from Arme- 
nian committees are heard, but there is no immediate 
prospect of trouble. The Cretans have been grumbling 
over the delay in the organization of the gendarmerie, 
and have at last secured the initial order. There is gen- 
eral quiet but very little confidence anywhere. 





For some time there have been reports of trouble in 
the Caucasus, as a result of the influx of Armenians 
from Eastern Turkey. One indication is found in the 
extraordinary police measures to which the Armenian 
monastery at Etchmiadzin, the seat of the Catholicos, is 
subjected by the Russianauthorities. The police in the 
neighboring town of Vagarshabad have been instruct- 
ed, it seems, to keepa sharp lookout that the monks 
hold no communication with the clergy in Turkey. Let- 
ters passing between Etchmiadzin and Turkish monas- 
teries or clergymen in Turkey have a curious fashion of 
not reaching their destination. The well-known hospi- 
tality of the monastery has had to be restricted, as the 
Russian police demand the names, calling and business 
of every visitorto the monastery twenty-four hours 
after his arrival. It is scarcely surprising that next to 
Turkey the Power best hated by the Armenians not only 
those in Turkish territory, but those living in the Cau- 
casus, is Russia, who, for her own selfish ends, is buttress- 
ing up the rotten fabric of Turkish rule until she finds it 
convenient to swoop on her prey. Careful observers in 
Kars, Alexandropol and other garrison towns on the 
Turkish frontier are noticing that the Russian garrisons 
in these places are being gradually increased, and that 
already immense stores of grain, etc., are stowed 
away in military magazines. On the other hand, it is 
significant that Prince Galitzin, the new Governor- 
General of the Caucasus and commander of the forces 
in that region, is known as a man of tolerant views and 
kindly disposition, including among his more intimate 
friends in St. Petersburg members of the Russian aris- 
tocracy who’are known to be in much sympathy with 
the evangelical movement started there by Colonel 
Pashkoff and Lord Radstock. 
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Christian Life in College. 


AN article on our first page calls attention to the’ 


dangers to the religious life of students in college, 
and the Day of Prayer for Colleges directs thought 
to the same subject. 

A generation or more ago, in the days of a revival 
in a church every ten years, if it could be seccured— 
before the days of the improved Sunday-school, the 
Christian Associations, Christian Endeavor and other 
similar societies whose purpose it is to bring young 
men and women, boys and girls into the Christian 
life, before we had learned that the Church is to be 
recruited from the children and not from the middle- 
aged and the old—in those days but a minority, early 
in the century but a very small minority, of the stu- 
dents who entered college were members of the 
Church. The conditions are utterly changed now. 
In nearly all our colleges a full half of the students, 
in many three-fourths, are members of the Church. 
They come to college already pledged to the Chris- 
tian life. With this change the religious efforts in 
the college change. The old college revival, which 
it was sought to secure at least once in every four 
years, so that no class might fail to enjoy its oppor- 
tunities, has given place to the more quiet, persistent 
labor of the Christian students to bring their class- 
mates one by one into the kingdom of the Master. 
With much less periodical excitement the fruit is more 
abundant. 

When we meet to pray for colleges and other 
schools of learning our thought may well be less of 
revivals than of the ordinary influences to a Christian 
life. And this emphasizes the thoughts presented by 
Dr. Ecob. We need to pray, not simply for conver- 
sions, but that the religious life, cherished by home 
influences, guarded by the associations of the home 
church, may not be crushed and destroyed in its 
transier to new surroundings, and when brought into 
the freedom, too often the laxity, sometimes the 
wickedness, which finds room to flourish or to lurk 
in college circles. To restrain and counteract these 
evil infiuences must be the task of college teachers, 
To meet them by more aggressive Christian work and 
by purer ideals of life, must be the effort of students 
to whom their Christian life isdear. They should 
rally about those that are tempted, hold them to the 
good confession they have made before witnesses, and 
sternly frown on everything which is dishonorable and 
wrong. Parents must add their potent influence, and 
to this same end Christians everywhere should unite 
their prayers to God. 

College conditions are better than ever before; ‘but 
they are yet far from ideal. Character is liable to be 
The same 


lost, and equally faith is liable to be lost. 
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old remedy applies here asin everything else, the re- 
sponsibility of persona! effort. Parents must join in 
it; students must join in it; the college pastor must 
give his attention to it; and the teachers should under- 
stand that their work is not done unless they add 
to their lectures and recitations, a deep interest in 
the moral and Christian culture of those under their 
instruction. 


Objections to the Arbitration Treaty. 

THE more serious objections to the Arbitration 
Treaty all assume that it places at the risk of adverse 
decision questions touching our national honor, in- 
tegrity and existence—questions with which no first- 
class nation would suffer outside interference. The 
cry of warning has been raised against the Treaty as 
lacking in proper safeguards for American interests. 
These criticisms lose sight of the fact that the Treaty 
is a mutual instrument, imposing no obligations upon 
the United States which are not equally imposed on 
Great Britain. We make no special concessions to 
Great Britain for compensatory concessions to us. It 
is not a treaty which proposes, after the manner of 
commercial treaties, the reciprocal exchange of bal- 
ancing privileges. Great Britain under this Treaty 
has no privilege or right in the submission of contro- 
versies, in the creation of the arbitral tribunal, in the 
conduct of any case, or in appeal or protest which 
does not equally belong to us. Itis important to 
keep this fact in view, in considering the question 
of ratification. 

But it is said, and this is the gravest point that has 
been raised, that there is nothing in the convention, 
signed by Secretary Olney and Ambassador Paunce- 
fote, to prevent the validity of the Monroe Doctrine 
from becoming itself the subject of arbitration. Sec- 
retary Olney was questioned on this point by the Sen- 
ate Committee, and admitted that it was not in terms 
excepted, but held that it was unnecessary to make 
special mention of it. It was clearly understood 
when the Treaty was framed that it could not be a 
matter for arbitration, because it is of the class of 
questions involving the national honor, integrity and 
existence. Inthe very nature of the case a nation 
cannot submit to arbitration questions involving its 
right to be, its right to exercise its functions, or its 
right of independence. 

Such questions are not so referred by the Treaty; 
the provision of the first article is for the submission 
of such matters as the two countries may fail to adjust 
by ‘‘ diplomatic negotiation.’’ We have never recog- 
nized the Monroe Doctrine asa question of diplomatic 
negotiation. Inthe correspondence between Secretary 
Olney and Lord Salisbury on the Venezuela boundary 
dispute, the position taken by our Government was 
that the Monroe Doctrine is important to our peace 
and safety asa nation and cannot become obsolete 
while our Republic endures. We cannot allow any 
European Power to question our right to insist upon 
this principle. 

The objection that a foreign ruler might be called 
upon to settle questions arising under the Monroe 
Doctrine is clearly founded on a misinterpretation of 
the Treaty. The King of Sweden is to select an 
umpire, not himself to act as umpire, in certain prob- 
ably quite remote contingencies, in those cases and 
those only which involve pecuniary claims. He has 
nothing to do with naming an umpire for the tribunal 
which is to decide territorial claims. That tribunal 
is to consist of six jurists, three American and three 
English, and it requires a majority of five to one to 
reach a final decision. Is it at all probable that two 
out of three of our American arbitrators, who are to 
be judges of the Supreme or Circuit Courts, would 
vote away any of our rights under the Monroe Doc- 
trine? The idea is absurd. Cannot we trust our 
leading Federal judges to guard our intcrests as faith- 
fully as the British judges will guard British interests? 
The risk is surely as great on one side as the other. 
Great Britain has interests of vast importance on this 
continent. 

Many of the critics of the Treaty assume that Great 
Britain is more anxious to have it ratified than the 
United States, and this they treat as a matter of sus- 
picion. The correspondence shows that Lord Salis- 
bury was quite reluctant to go toofar. Mr. Olney 
wanted all territorial claims to go to arbitration and 





be irrevocably decided, except such as the National. 


Legislature of either country might hold to involve 
the ‘‘ national honor and integrity.” Lord Salisbury 
would not agree to this. He said : 

‘‘Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared for this 
complete surrender of their freedom of action until fur- 
ther experience has been acquired.” 
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England has reasons as strong, doubtless, as any we 
can put forward against too sweeping a treaty. 

The Senate has the constitutional right, and it is its 
duty, to scrutinize the Treaty with great care. It is 
not, of course, compelled to approve its ratification 
without amendment. Undue haste is to be 
deprecated. The people are not clamoring for 
immediate, but for early action. The threat of 
certain Senators to put the matter over to the next 
Administration has roused the public, and it insists 
that there is sufficient time for action before the 
fourth of March, and that no question of delay to spite 
the present Administration ought to weigh for one 
moment. The Senate’s power to propose amend- 
ments is undoubted. If it finds anything wrong, it 
ought to exercise this power. Butto amend with the 
purpose of killing is another thing. The public 
protest is aimed only at unnecessary delay and un- 
reasonable amendment. 


No Cause for Alarm. 


WE hear a great deal said about the decreased in- 
terests in missions. Sometimes it is exaggerated into 
a crisis, and the impression is given that there is dan- 
ger of serious failure unless the adverse tide can be in 
some way stemmed and turned back. In support of 
this attention is called to the very patent fact of the 
heavy deficit in the income of the Boards. Notwith- 
standing the great efforts made for the Presbyterian 
Reunion Fund, the raising of the American Board 
debt, the O. O. Howard Roll of Honor, the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society’s deficit, etc., the situation 
to-day, so far as the finances are concerned, is by no 
means encouraging. Another fact of serious import 
is the difficulty experienced in securing audiences for 
missionary meetings. The simultaneous meetings in 
this city were not a conspicuous success, so far as the 
attendance was concerned, altho the packed audito- 
rium in Chicago indicated a different situation there. 
On the general rule that people give for objects in 
which they are interested, and attend meetings that 
are attractive, it would seem that to a considerable 
degree missions have lost their interest and attractive- 
ness for the people. 

Various explanations are given of this: the finan- 
cial depression, the variety of demands upon Chris- 
tian benevolence, the criticisms of travelers, the 
substitution for the halo that rests upon what is dis- 
tant of afar more perfect understanding of the diffi- 
culties as well as the successes of missions. There is 
also the widely extended secularization of which Dr. 
Storrs spoke so forcibly in his address printed in THE 
INDEPENDENT last week. To these may be added 
the general unrest connected with, yet different from 
the financial depression. Dissatisfaction with pr esent 
social conditions makes all men conservative about 
giving to matters outside of their immediate interests. 
Under existing conditions the proportionate amount 
of capital necessary to con juct business has increased. 
The luxuries of a generation since have become the 
necessaries of to-day. 

These conditions together constitute a problem of 
serious import, undoubtedly; but there is no evidence 
of acrisis. All movements, religious as well as com- 
mercial and industrial, have their periods of enthusi- 
astic advance and of conservative delay. The cause 
of missions, not merely foreign but home, is at present 
in the latter, but it will not remain there. It is as 
firmly seated as ever in the conscience of the Church, 
and it has as strong a hold as ever upon its affection 
and devotion. It may be well to revise old methods 
and to seek new ones, for reaching the churches and 
presenting the opportunities and needs of the wide 
field; butthe thing that is most needed is for each 
one who feels the need to do in his own field what he 
can, confident that his labor will not, cannot be in 
vain. There is need for work but none for discour- 
agement. 





British Africa. 

ENGLAND does not hold her immense African pos 
sessions, second in extent to those of no other Euro- 
pean Power, without some difficulty. In addition to 
the outbreak of the Matabeles in Rhodesia, happily 
suppressed through the energy and ability of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, is the disaster, not yet a month old, in Ni- 
geria, as the British possessions on the Niger are now 
called, by which seven white men and 240 Krurren 
and carriers lost their lives. This was a peace expe- 
dition, wholly unarmed, to the King of Benin, the 
cruel ruler of a small State west of the Niger, and not 
very far from the coast. They proposed to treat with 
the King for the removal of certain obstacles he has 
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put in the way of trade. They fell victims toa strong 
native force, in ambush, a short distance from the 
_ capital. 

Altho the King of Benin’s country is within the 
British sphere of ‘influence, which extends on both 
sides of the Niger north to the Sahara Desert, east to 
Lake Chad and French Sfidan and west to German 
Sfidan, his is one of a number of States which have 
not been subdued to British rule. Benin, Nupé, Gan- 
du, Wurnu, and many other petty divisions are more 
or less subject to Sokoto, which is the headquarters 
of supreme native rule in Nigeria. This new desig- 
nation does not include the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate. The Royal Niger Company, which claims 
the territory, has its seat at Lokoja, at the confluence 
of the Niger and Binué. 

England will, of course, avenge the massacre at 
Benin. It so happens that preparations had been 
made before the Benin disaster for an armed expedi- 
tion to some of the troublesome States, including 
Ilorin and Nupé, and the result will doubtless be the 
subjugation and annexation to territory under British 
rule of these States. There is some danger that the 
Sultan of Sokoto may take up the cause of these 
States and lead in a general war, which the British 
forces will try to avoid. The native kings are cruel 
savages, enslaving prisoners captured in war, and in 
some cases offering human sacrifices. Their subju- 
gation and the extension of British rule would be a 
great gain for humanity. Nigeria is a rich and well- 
settled country, with admirable facilities of access in 
the Niger and its branches. 

In South Africa the ambitious plans of Cecil 
Rhodes suffered a severe check in the futile raid of 
Jameson on the Boer Republic. The memory of this 
unfortunate expedition is a bitter one to most Eng- 
lishmen. They could not help glorying in the enter- 
prise of the active director of the South African Char- 
tered Company. He began his African career, as he 
told his admirers at Cape Town recently, with the 
idea that ‘‘the surface of the earth is limited,” and 
that it is ‘‘the duty of humanity to take as much of 
it as itcan.’’ He aimed at nothing less than obtain- 
ing for the British Empire all of Africa not appropri- 
ated by other Powers. What he has accomplished is 
tairly summarized in his description of Rhodesia. ‘‘We 
have,’’ he says, ‘‘a country twelve hundred miles in 
length, and five hundred in breadth, and it is mineral- 
ized from end toend.’’ This country he is opening 
up by a railway which at the end of the year had been 
finished to a point more than 200 miles north of 
Mafeking, which is on the border of the Transvaal, 
west of Pretoria. British territory extends with- 
out a break from Cape Town north to the southern 
shore of Lake Tanganyika, in Central Africa; and 
if Mr. Rhodes could have had his way two or three 
years ago connection, by at least a narrow strip of 
country, would have been made with British posses- 
sions in Uganda, so that English rule would have 
extended from the Cape of Good Hope clear to the 
mouths of the Nile. 

How much this remarkable man knew of the Jame- 
son raid, and what connection he had with it (if any), 
is the subject of a Parliamentary inquiry; and Mr. 
Rhodes is now in England to make answer. He has 
kept remarkably quiet hitherto. No information was 
obtained from him when hé was in England last year. 
He seems to have no fear of results, and takes no 
pains to conciliate his critics. He was in high feather 
at Cape Town on the eve of his departure, where he 
was feasted and praised, and told to come back again 
as soon as he could. That his feeling for those who 
loudly condemn the unfriendly attack on the Boer 
Republic is one of contempt, is sufficiently indicated 
by the term ‘‘ unctuous rectitude,’’ which he recently 
applied to their moral standard. The general sym- 
pathy of the English public evidently was with Dr. 
Jameson when he was tried and condemned; and 
doubtless Mr. Rhodes counts on this for his own 
case. President Kriiger was greatly incensed at the 
honors paid to the ‘‘ uncrowned king of South Africa,” 
and probably would have made his claims for indem- 
nity larger if the demonstrations had occurred sooner, 

...-Professor Cornill, the distinguished Hebrew 
scholar of Kénigsberg, expresses the opinion that all 
homiletic work should be excluded from the universi- 
ties, but that there’ should be established in every 
province a minister’s seminary for such instruction and 
practice, which every candidate for orders should be 
required to attend fora certain term, and that every 
licentiate should also be required, without exception, to 
serve aterm, and not too short aterm, as curate. We 
commend this latter suggestion, at least, to those grad- 
uating from our theological seminaries. 
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PROFESSOR BLASS, the well-known Greek scholar 
of Halle, has recently put forth the theory that the 
Book of Acts exists in two editions, both prepared by 
St. Luke, the first being in the shape in which Acts 
now appears in the Codex Bezz, while the revised 
edition is that which appears in our ordinary Greek 
Testaments. Blass’s results put the book ata period 
antedating the destruction of Jerusalem. He has 
been opposed by those who argue that the book can- 
not antedate the destruction of Jerusalem, which it 
foretells. In defense of this date Blass has written a 
very curious and interesting article inthe Neue Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, which makes Savonarola an argu- 
ment for Luke. 

If only the old critical dictum, ‘‘omne vaticinium 
post eventum” (‘‘every prophecy is made after the 
event ’’), can be cleared out of the way, then there is 
no reason to reject the early date of Luke’s Gospel 
and Acts, and there will be no trouble in attributing 
them to a date earlier than 70 A.D., when Jerusalem 
was destroyed. It is to get rid of this rationalistic 
dictum that Blass presents the history of Girolamo 
Savonarola. Concerning this pre-Reformation re- 
former, his contemporary the well-known historian of 
Florence, Francesso Guiceiardini, writes: 

“‘If he was a good man, then we have in our days 
seen a great prophet; if he was a bad man, then we 
have seen a great one; for throughout a public career 
of many years he maintained the reputation of a proph- 
et without in a single case having been caught in pre- 
dicting falsely; and every one must acknowledge that 
in him good judgment, genius and imagination were 
united in the highest degree.”’ 

The question here produced is not of special inter- 
est to us; but this is certain, that Savonarola claimed 
to be a prophet and did prophesy. His sermons in 
which his prophecies are found were, as a rule, writ- 
ten down at once when delivered, and were printed 
either immediately or soon after his death. The 
Florefitine edition of his sermons delivered between 
May and November, 1496, was printed either in the 
last years of the fifteenth or the opening years of the 
sixteenth century. Another collection of sermons, 
from which we here quote, was printed in 1497. 
These predictions, then, were not only spoken before 
the events to which they refer, but were also printed 
before that time; so that the possibility of a fost even- 
tum prophecy is excluded. 

It may be asked what Savonarola prophesied that 
a shrewd man could not predict out of the causes 
then already operative in affairs. He who raises this 
objection must remember that the same question is 
raised in the case of the prophecies of Christ on 
the destruction of Jerusalem in Luke. It really 
was not a matter of difficulty to foresee that event- 
ually the Jews and the Romans would clash. And 
again, from a religious point of view, the conclu- 
sion could easily be reached that as the rejec- 
tion of the prophets of old had led to the de- 
struction -of the first Jerusalem, the punishment 
for the rejection of the Messiah would be even 
more severe. But this need not at all be em- 
phasized in view of the fact that Savonarola in the 
year 1496 predicted the plundering of Rome, which 
took place in the year 1527, and does so by giving 
also details and particulars, If this isa fact—and 
it issuch—then every one can see that it was not im- 
possible that the destruction of Jerusalem should be 
prophesied forty years before it occurred, and that 
the prediction should be written twenty years before 
the destruction. He who accepts this instance of 
Savonarola, must agree that he accepts something 
that iseven stranger and more remarkable than that 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

It is well known that Rome, on the sixth of May, 
1527, in the days of Clement VII, was plundered and 
sacked by the Imperial army under Constable de 
Bourbon, and that this misfortune was generally 
looked upon as a punishment of God on the wicked 
Court of the Popes. The conquering army consisted 
of Catholic Spaniards and Italians and of Protestant 
Germans, who, under Georg von Frundsberg, had 
crossed the Alps. For months these troops devastated 
the city, until the Pope who was besieged in the 
‘« Engelsburg,” by money induced them to leave. The 
report of these times given by the eye witness, Luigi 
Guicciardini was printed soon afterward. His 
comments and Savonarola’s predictions will make 
plain the point at issue. 

Savonarola, in his sermon on Micah, 1: 
says: 

‘*T prophesy to thee, © Italy, and thee, O Reme, that 
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ye will receive the reward of your whoredom. Those 
who come will be evil men. Do not be so confident, O 
Rome, and say: ‘ Here are the relics; here is St. Peter, 
and the bodies of the martyrs. God will not allow so 
much misfortune.’ I declare unto you that the blood of 
these martyrs cry unto the Lord to come and punish 
you. Be not so confident, O Rome, and say that thou 
hast the temple of the Lord. This will not help you. 
Jerusalem had still better relics. Christ had been there, 
and also his Apostles. His cross was there, and also his 
burial place; his relatives were there, and there were 
never more beautiful relics than these. Be not confi- 
dent; thy treasures will not protect thee, and the re- 
ward of thy whoredom will be placed in the hands of 
wicked men and of harlots.”’ 

Guicciardini says that one who saw the Germans in 
Rome at that time covered with the gold and silver and 
silks of their booty, would never have thought that 
they were the ragged troops that only a few months 
ago had crossed the Po. They and their wives and 
concubines decorated themselves in magnificent style 
with the gold and jewelry of Rome, much of which 
had been taken from the relics in the churches. In 
other words, in the Protestants who devastated Rome 
were fulfilled the words of Savonarola, and there were 
no Protestants in existence when these words of pre- 
diction were uttered, 

In his tenth sermon on Micah, 
preacher says: 


the Florentine 


‘* Rome, thou shalt be a Lachish. Thou art depending 
on thyself. But the tumult of armies shall come. 
Mighty multitudes will come to Rome,and thou shalt 
be undone. This is the beginning of the sin of the 
daughter of Zion (Micah 1: 13). O Rome, daughter of 
Zion, thouart the beginning of sins; thou art the queen 
of unrighteousness, of luxury, of evil. Thou art the 
beginning of the sins of other priests and of other 
Christians, but therefore the sword must come against 
thee. At Rome they say that the monk's predictions 
did not prove true before. He has never before pre- 
dicted this calamity.’’ 

In fact, Savonarola never predicted the destruction 
of the city, but only that it should be sacked; and this 
proved to be true to the letter in 1527, altho the 
French, by their invasion of 1494, had frightened the 
Romans. 

In his 12th and 23d sermons of this same series simi- 
lar predictions are uttered, in which details of the 
coming destruction are given. As a sample we quote 
from Sermon 23, where, among other things, this is 
stated: 


‘*O Rome, thy churches will be converted into stables 
for the horses of those who take thee.” 
Guicciardini says as follows: 

‘* During the sack of Rome, the most magnificent pal- 
aces of the Cardinals, as also the grand churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and many other shrines, formerly 
most sacred places, filled with honorable relics, were 
used as horse stables, and in the place where the grand 
music of services had resounded, now was heard the 
neighing of horses.”’ 

These printed prophecies of Savonarola must make 
uncomfortable reading for those who declare that 
Luke could record similar prophecies only fost 
eventum, 





THE passion of a part of the press to create a sensa- 
tion accounts for the noise made over the utterance of 
Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal Church, in this 
city, advising his congregation to avoid, especially at 
this time, ostentatious displays of wealth, it being un- 
derstood that his remarks were called out by invita- 
tions to an extraordinary fancy-dress ball, gotten up by 
an American woman of wealth, if she be not now more 
British than American, famous for her extravagance 
in social functions. We do not know that there is 
any such famine, or plague, or general distress now 
as would make a lavish display more offensive than 
five years ago or five years hence. The question is 
whether it is ever proper; whether one can properly 
waste money recklessly, in a style beyond what public 
sentiment usually regards as suitable to one’s station, 
just because it is his own, and with the plea that such 
expenditure supports labor. To us these displays 
seem not only yulgar, but morally wrong. We thank 
Dr. Rainsford for calling attention to this matter, altho 
we would give the criticism a general and not a tem- 
porary application. 

In his excellent inaugural address Dr. Conaty, the 
new Rector of the Catholic University, said: 

“The Catholic University, and Clark University, of 
Worcester, are the two universities which claim to be, and 
are, the only purely post-graduate schools in this country. 
Clark is limited to certain branches of science, but the 
Catholic University goes beyond Clark in this, that while 
it deals with post-graduate sciences, it has also its post- 
graduate divinity, technology and law, and in time will 
have its post-graduate courses in medicine. . Hence, 
as Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the learned President of Clark 
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University, has said, it is pre-eminently the university of 
America.” 

There is a fallacy in the implication that undergraduate 
work detracts from the value of the post-graduate. 
But that depends entirely upon the resources, profes- 
sional strength and standards of the respective institu- 
tions. Harvard has a corps of 322 professors, Yale, 
195; Johns Hopkins, 83; University of California, 192; 
Clark, 13. As regards the numberof graduate students 
reported from these institutions in 1895-’96, Harvard 
leads, with 269; John Hopkins, 253; Yale, 176; Univer- 
sity of California, 115; Clark, 42; Catholic University, 
30. No candid man would pretend that in equipmert 
and standards the advantage is as yet with the two 
last. . 





ATTENTION may properly be called to the new de- 
velopments in the Episcopal Church by which it is 
adapting its service to various occasions. This is 
quite a change from what we have considered a stereo- 
typed ritual. A late illustration is the service at Cal- 
vary Church, in this city, where academic costumes and 
university robes were conspicuous. In the processional 
were the presidents of Columbia, the Union Theological 
Seminary and Johns Hopkins University, in full aca- 
demic dress. President Low was assigned to the post 
of reader of the Lesson, and he and President Gilman 
made addresses in the chancel, a large audience of 1,200 
students and graduates being present. Another recent 
case was that at St. Bartholomew's, when the 
Organists’ Guild had an evening, and Dr. C. Cuthbert 
Hall, Presbyterian, as President of the League, had a 
conspicuous part. So at the laying of a corner stone of 
Columbia last spring, Chief Justice Fuller was the 
reader of the Lesson. All these things may be ‘‘ pomp 
and ceremony,” and therefore abhorrent to old-fash- 
ioned and conservative minds, but they are in accord- 
ance with masonic ceremonies, collegiate processions 
and the like; and if they are ‘‘ signs of the times” they 
deserve to be studied by wise men, in connection with 
the inquiry how to make the best of liturgical observ- 
ances. 





WE copy this from the Richmond representative of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 

“The new Negro is drifting backward. The dominant 
element in the South from base fear of the sneers of the 
North taxed the remnant of their wasted property and 
their own toil fifty million to ‘educate’ the young Ne- 
groes. The outcome is the worst specimen of a citizen 
possible. They are by nature lazy, and this habit of loafing 
was rubbed in by uncounted centuries under tropical skies. 
The initial discipline of continued work was lost in the era 
of ‘ fooling away time’ at books. 

“The South has this population. They will not earn 
their living. Live they will. They are predestined to prey 
on the property of the whites. Their parents and kin feed 
them from the kitchen and cribs of theiremployers. The 
colored schools have been a double curse, first to the Ne- 
gro and then to the white race. The Negro edu¢ation was 
the cowardice of ignorant politicians who had no philoso- 
phy of life to guide them. 

‘‘Thecase of the Negro has been managed with clumsi- 
ness. The North in revenge on armed foes, set loose these 
black hordes. We, in hypocritical concern for the ‘ eleva- 
tion’ of the Negro, rob ourselves to ruin the Negro.” 
Doubtless this represents a considerable section of the 
unreconstructed South. But Dr. Curry could tell his 
Richmond neighbor some truths about Negro education 
of which this writer has no conception. 


SENATOR HOAR is said to have betrayed deep feeling 
in resenting the threatening tone of some of the com- 
munications to Senators peremptorily demanding the 
prompt ratification of the Arbitration Treaty. He 
deemed it a grievous indignity to so honorable a body 
to hurry it into immediate action by ‘‘ jamming spurs 
into its sides.”” We trust that Senators will not be 
over-sensitive. They must remember that the people 
think the Senate belongs to them; and that they may on 
occasion scold it a little for delay and urge it to quicker 
action. They look upon Senators as public representa- 
tives, and think the public may venture to exhort, to 
entreat, even tospur. Faultfinding is one of the pre- 
rogatives of sovereigns, and the people of a Republic 
like ours are apt to imagine themselves sovereigns. 
And then some men have good memories, and they are 
afraid the Senate is going to be as slow in ratifying the 
Arbitration Treaty as it was in 1893 in repealing the 
Sherman Law. They know that the Senate can be 
terribly deliberate at times. The country was in the 
position ofa drowning man clinging to a rope. It did 
not like to waitin great peril and discomfort while Sena- 
tors droned away aboutthe “‘ crime of ’73,” and threshed 
old straw again and again. It remembers, too, this in- 
convenient public, how the Senate wasted the days of 
the long session of last year, and its refusal to do any- 
thing for the relief of the Treasury. And it is asking 
at this very moment why the Senate has so long de- 
layed the confirmation of the new Secretary of the 
Interior. Why did it take all of December and the best 
part of January to decide whether Mr. Francis ought to 
be confirmed or rejected? Mr. Hoar is a curteous, dig- 
nified and honorable Senator, and he really ought not 
totake umbrage because some “‘ educators ’’ have taken 
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it into their heads that the Senate is slow, obstinate and 
inclined to be balky and, forgetting themselves, are 
‘*jamming spurs into its sides.”” It is too bad; but we 
hope that the natural result will follow. 





SoME men talk about great evils as tho they believed 
they were necessary and should be protected by law. 
Here, forexample, is one of New York’s Police Com- 
missioners gravely proposing that a State-regulated 
lottery should be provided for those who want to gam- 
ble, and that licensed and localized brothels would be 
an ideal method of dealing with the social evil. Not 
that the commissioner believes in gambling and 
public licentiousness, but he holds that as long as you 
cannot entirely prevent these evils, the best thing 
would be to take them under State supervision and pro- 
vide for them. ’ 

** A public lottery, run by the State, on a small percent- 

age, with tickets sold for small amounts, would furnish a 
fairly safe outlet for the gambling spirit. Large public 
gambling places, conducted under very strict rules, and 
where the adventurous could stake their money at faro, 
roulet or poker, with the assurance of a square deal, would 
solve the gambling problem—at least, as far as it can be 
solved while people want to gamble.” 
Such a proposition is thoroughly disreputable. Ad- 
mitting that the law fails to suppress these evils, is it 
necessary to rush to the extreme of legalizing and 
protecting them? If the State cannot prohibit must it 
propagate? The idea is monstrous. If men will gam- 
ble, let them gamble contrary to law not according to 
law. Let themtake all the risks, both legal and pecun- 
iary. If men will be licentious let them bear the 
consequences. The natural penalties, even tho they 
sometimes involve the innocent, must not be removed. 
There is but one attitude a moral State can take, and 
that is of stern opposition. Legal recognition of their 
right of existence is complicity with them, and is abhor- 
rent to the fundamental principles of morality. 


RECENT investigations in the cities of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, by Mr. Ethelbert 
Stewart, seem to prove the oft-repeated assertion that 
the public, when employing by the day, pays the ‘‘ high- 
est prevailing rate of wages for the shortest prevailing 
day’s labor.” In order to make a comparison of any 
practical value, statistics were gathered only from those 
trades or occupations where the employés could be 
found working under both public and private contract. 
The blacksmiths in Baltimore, for instance, employed 
on public work directed by the city or State working 
nine hours a day were paid from $12 to $17 a week, 
while those hired by contractors or firms worked ten 
hours a day, and received from $9.50 to $14 a week. A 
similar state of things was found to obtain substantially 
in all other employments, while the few exceptions 
that appeared at first sight turned out, ona closer in- 
vestigation, to be more apparent than real. This 
brings up the question why it is that the State finds it 
advantageous to pay higher wages than those prevail- 
ing in the open market. The answers are not hard to 
discover; it gets increased intelligence and efficiency 
on the part of the employés on account of the competi- 
tion for positions, and, on the other hand, which is of 
far greater importance, all things of the nature of 
strikes or boycotts are done away with, because every 
one is satisfied that he is receiving a fair amount of 
pay and there is no liability of its being docked. Thus 
the antagonism between capital and labor is minimized, 
which in these days of trusts and labor agitations is a 
thing for which to be grateful. 





THE publication of the official correspondence between 
England and Russia in regard to reform in Turkey makes 
certain things very plain. Lord Salisbury has beencon- 
sistently and earnestly in favor of coercion. Russia 
has been as steadily opposed to it, yielding approval 
only on condition of the Sultan’s refusal to accept the 
reforms. The general influence of Europe is with 
Russia rather than with England. Under such circum- 
stances it is easy to judge as to the future. The 
Sultan, after a due amount of delay that his honor as 
an independent sovereign may not be too greatly en- 
dangered, will give in his assent to the scheme of re- 
forms. Then will come discussion as to the methods 
and personnel of administration. That will take time; 
how much, it is impossible to estimate. There may be 
an experiment of the execution of the plan, probably 
something like the recent appointments of Christian 
vice governors, when men were sent to certain prov- 
inces but carefully deprived of all authority. The 
result will give occasion for the appointment of a com- 
mission, whose report in turn will be sent to the various 
Governments in Europe. Their comments will call for 
aconference to consider amendments to the plan, and 
so on ad libitum in the line so familiar to all who have 
had knowledge of Turkish internal administration. 
Meanwhile massacres will.probably cease, but oppres- 
sion, and of a kind almost more devastating than mas- 
sacre, will continue. The fact is, and every month 
makes it more evident, Russia has no more idea now 
than she has had during the past twenty years of allow- 
ing any such reform in Turkey as may make it more 
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difficult for her to assert what she calls her hereditary 
right to succeed to the Byzantine Empire’ and appropri- 
ate the Sultan’s domains. Until then her influence in 
the Empire will be predominant, altho there may be 
temporary revolt against it. This fact gives added 
weight tothe movement for raising our Legation at Con- 
stantinople to the rank of Embassy. As Minister our 
representative is handicapped in many ways; as Am- 
bassador he would not only have added prestige with 
Turkish officials but increased influence with his asso- 
ciate diplomats. We need the best possible man at 
Constantinople, and he should have the best possible 
official equipment, both in rank and salary. 





....With all the large things that President Cleve- 
land has to attend to before he goes out of office, we 
wish he might find time to constitute a United States 
Board on Scientific Terms, such as that on Geographic 
Names constituted by President Harrison in 1890, 
whose conclusions have been cordially accepted by the 
general public and embodied in gazetteers and school- 
books. We now have some definite, authoritative way 
for spelling geographic names. The Government prints 
the reports of geologists and other specialists, in which 
are a great number of scientific terms variously spelled, 
and it would be well to have that spelling made author- 
itative. Varied spellings have now come to be recog- 
nized in dictionaries, and the newer dictionaries give 
approval to the better form. Similarly the London As- 
sociation of Correctors for the Press have compiled a 
list of the most doubtful words, and agreed upon the 
spelling they will use. 


...»Every possible effort should be made to have the 
agreement between the Choctaws and the Dawes Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized tribes ratified at this ses- 
sionof Congress. Delay will be the undoing of much 
which the Commission has accomplished or is on the 
era of accomplishing after three years of effort. It will 
also be almost like treachery to the tribe which has had 
the courage to take this independent stand and to those 
in that tribe who have shown no little heroism in break- 
ing with tradition and training in order, through a 
higher patriotism to save their nation’s life by losing it. 
We heartily indorse the action of the conference called 
by the Indian Commissioners in Washington last week 
which urged the importance of the prompt passage by 
Congress of some measure “‘ to bring order out of chaos 
in the Indian Territory in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Dawes Commission.” 


....We receive not a few letters like this from an 
old clergyman: 


The first paper I ever took in this country was THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. I took it for a great many years. Two years 
ago I moved here for the sake of my health, and I have a 
small church under my care; but it is very little they are 
able to give me, not quite three hundred dollars a year, 
and therefore Iam not able to subscribe for your good 
paper. I miss it greatly. It was a great help to me in the 
work of the ministry. I greatly regret that I cannot pos- 
sibly renew my subscription. 


We have sometimes received ten or fifty dollars to send 
THE INDEPENDENT to those who cannot pay for it and 
would greatly value it. 


...-Bishop Satterlee writes us from Washington a 
word on the Arbitration Treaty and the Senate: 


I think the influence of the religious press at the present 
time will be very great if it will only, at the risk of repeti- 
tion, keep emphasizing the subject in its successive issues. 
The Senate is the highest and most trusted and dignified 
legislative body in our country. I cannot believe that any 
Senator of the United States would have such a misappre- 
hension of his office as to reject, from personal motives, 
petty political considerations, or jealousy of the Execu- 
tive, a measure that is not only of national importance but 
which will permanently advance the cause of our common 
civilization and our common Christianity all over the 
world. 


..-.Ina late editorial note we said that the United 
States flag can never be seen displayed at a Democratic 
convention or gathering in Florida. A correspondent 
writes us from Rollins College, Florida, saying that at 
different points in the State during the recent political 
campaign, and previous ones, he has seen the United 
States flag displayed abundantly at Democratic meet- 
ings. We made the statement on the authority of an- 
other candid Florida informant, and we are very glad to 
give similar publicity to this categorical contradiction. 


....The tentative character of the Arbitration Treaty 
is freely admitted by both parties to it. Lord Salisbury 
says people must not suppose that it will bring in the 
millennium, tho it will diminish the risk of war. Presi- 
dent Cleveland in transmitting it to the Senate, said it 
would not meet the views of those who want ‘‘ immedi- 
ate, unlimited and irrevocable arbitration of all inter- 
national controversies.’’ Toward this end, this Treaty 
will take us as far as it is prudent to go until we have 
had opportunity to test its workings. 


....The South Carolina Dispensary Act has been so 
badly, damaged by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court at Washington that it will probably have. to go. 
The interest of the people of the State in it has declined, 
and its enforcement has become lax. Its great defect 
was the making of the liquor business a source of profit 
tothe State. Now that the State cannot prevent private 
importations from other States, little of value seems left 
of the system from which so much was expected, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Church and State in Russia. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


THE hopes that under the new Czar the fate of reli- 
gious dissenters in Russia would become more tolerable 
have proved futile. At the recent twenty-fifth anni- 
versary jubilee of the public services of the Superior 
Procurateur of the Holy Synod, who has been the pro- 
tagonist of the policy of religious oppression and sup- 
pression under three Emperors, the present ruler took 
special pains to laud the Procurateur’s eminent services 
and promised him the imperial favor for the future. 
True it is that these persecutions are not carried out in 
quite so roughshod a manner as was the custom under 
Alexander III; yet the old Russian ideal of ‘‘ One lan- 
guage, one Government, one Church,’ has not been 
abandoned. Indeed, it is doubtful whether a material 
improvement in this regard could be effected even if the 
Czar should personally desire a reformation. The pol- 
icy of brutal opposition to all religious dissenters is the 
product of the history of Russia’s ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion and could not be changed without modifying the 
official position of the Czar and of the Holy Synod in the 
organization of the Orthodox Greek Church of the Em- 
pire. It is chiefly forthese reasons that all protests of 
Western Christianity, from the time when the Evangel- 
ical Alliance in its convention, held in Basel a genera- 
tion ago, sent a committee to St. Petersburg to plead 
for Protestants, down to our own day, have practically 
resulted in nothing tangible or substantial. A glance at 
the legal status of dissenters in Russia will show the 
why and wherefore of Russia’s methods and manners of 
treating those not of the Orthodox faith. 

The Russia of to-day, in its universal character and 
ideals, goes back to the work of Peter the Great, who 
first sought to bring that State into touch and tone with 
the civilization of the West. At least he attempted to 
do this for the upper ten thousand, while he showed no 
interest in the advancement of the masses. It was 
characteristic of his program that he established an 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg before there ex- 
isted a single public school in all the Russias. It is 
only natural that he had no sympathy for religious lib- 
erty and freedom of conscience, only guaranteeing, out 
of political reasons, to the colonists from Germany, 
whom he invited to the capital city and to Eastern Rus- 
sia, the privilege of retaining their religion. Altho 
materially and otherwise Russia has made great strides 
since the days of Peter, there has been absolutely no 
advance in the matter of religious liberty. Here the 
principle of semper idem continued, and continues to 
abide. 

Peter’s policy consisted in making the Czar the head of 
the Church as wellas of the State. In 1702, he abrogated 
the Patriarchate of Moscow, which had been at the 
head of the Russian Church since the separation from 
the Greek Church in 1589, and put in its place the Holy 
Synod, whose decisions, however, are conditioned by 
their acceptance onthe part of the Superior Procura- 
teur appointed by himself. The Russian legal code, 
called ‘* Swod,’’ decides ‘‘ that in the Russian lands the 
established faith shall be that. of the Christian, Ortho- 
dox, Oriental Catholic Church.”” In this Church the 
highest court of appeals is the Czar, the same au- 
thority saying: 

“The Emperor, as the Christian ruler, is the highest 
defender and protector of the dogmas of the established 
faith, the guardian of the orthodox faith and of each and 
every ordinance of the holy Church.” 

Inthe Act of Paul I, on the throne succession, the 
Emperor is called ‘‘ the Head of the Church”’; and even 
Catharine II in her letters to Voltaire makes use of this 
title. Zealous Russians often declare that in that 
country there is no Cesaropapistic government; but in 
the opinion of people, as wellas officially, too, the Czar 
is the actual head of the Church. Already in the days of 
Peter the Great, each member of the Holy Synod took 
the following oath: 

“TI confess and confirm with my oath, that the highest 
ruler of this college [the Synod] is the Czar, our most gra- 
cious Lord.” 

In 1722 Peter declared in a Ukase, that it was not his 
purpose to meddle with affairs of conscience, ‘‘ altho he 
had by divine authority the absolute power to decide in 
such matters.’’ To the present day the Russian bishops 
take the following oath: 

‘“‘T promise to obey the directing Synod for all the Rus- 
sias in each and every respect as the authoritative legal 
body of the Church, which has been appointed as such by 
his Majesty Peter the Great, of blessed memory, and has 
been confirmed by our present ruling Emperor. 

‘I also confess that I have received this office by the will 
of his Majesty and by the election of the Synod. And 
I promise to keep faithfully all that has been enjoined upon 
me, or shall be enjoined upon me by the Holy Synod, after 
the consent of his Majesty shall have been secured for the 
measures decided upon by the Synod.” 

In reference to dissenters, the confessors of ‘‘ foreign 
cults,”’ the law reads as follows: 


‘ All the subjects of the Russian Empire not belonging to 
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the Established Church, both native Russians and those 
from abroad who are in the service of the State, are per- 
mitted at all times openly to confess their faith and prac- 
tice their services in accordance with the rite. This free- 
dom of faith is assured not only to the Christians of foreign 
confessions, but also to the Jews, Mohammedans and 
heathens, so that all the peoples in Russia may worship 
God the Almighty, with different tongues according to the 
laws and confessions of their fathers, so that they may 
bless the Government of the Russian Czar and pray for his 
welfare and prosperity to the Creator of the World.” 

This liberty, however, is assured only those persons 
who are born into a certain confession. but not to those 
who would adopt or accept a new faith, unless it be 
that of the Established Church. The legal code reads: 

“It is the privilege only of the Established Church in 
the Empire to seek others to adopt its teachings and ten- 
ets. This faith, however, can be effected only by the grace 
of God, by instruction, by kindness, and especially by a 
noble example. Therefore it is never permitted the Es- 
tablished Church to use force in gaining the adherents of 
other faiths or persuading unbelievers to embrace the or- 
thodox faiths, nor to threaten those who will not come 
over to the Orthodox Church.”’ 


In the strongest terms every propaganda of others 
among the adherents of the State Church is forbidden. 
Whoever persuades an orthodox Russian to join an- 
other Church, loses all his legal and civil rights, and is 
banished to Siberia. Those who have left the orthodox 
communion in this way are put under the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts. Until their return to the State 
Church they are deprived of all rights over their own 
children, for whom guardians are appointed, and who 
are placed in schools approved by the Church authori- 
ties. Ifthe convert has property where also orthodox 
people live, he is not allowed to occupy it, and the prop- 
erty is put into the hands of another. In case the con- 
vert absolutely refuses to return, all these punishments 
are made permanent. The ministers of ‘‘ strange cults” 
are forbidden by law to engage in any polemics against 
the State Church. They are not allowed to warn their 
own members from going over to the Established 
Church. In fact, they are even compelled to report 
such conversions to the authorities of the State. 

What almost insurmountable difficulties are by the 
laws of Russia placed between dissenting members and 
the performance of their duties, can be seen, for exam- 
ple, from the legal restrictions put upon the Roman 
Catholics. The Roman Catholic bishops can confer 
with theVatican only through the mediumship of the Rus- 
sian Ministry of the Interior, and without the p/acet of the 
Minister they are not permitted to publish any pastoral 
letters or other official declarations. The disciplinary 
measures of the bishops are seriously interfered with by 
the laws of the State offering protection to disobedient 
priests and laymen. The bishops and priests are not 
permitted tovisit Rome. Only one Russian bishop par- 
ticipated in the deliberations of the Vatican Council in 
1870, and he was forbidden to return by the Govern- 
ment. Occasionally the Imperial Government allows a 
Roman Catholic bishop to go to the Eternal City. 
Priests from abroad are not allowed to enter the coun- 
try without special permission. No Russian subject is 
allowed to pursue his theological studies in a non-Rus- 
sian school. Even the appointments of theological 
teachers by the bishops must be approved by the 
State. 

The Protestant Church is in no better condition le- 
gally. It, too, is merely an ecclesia lictta; and the ban- 
ishment of more than thirty per cent. of the pastors of 
the three Protestant German Baltic provinces in the 
last decade shows what the legal status of Protestants 
is in Russia. Only in Finnland, where special condi- 
tions prevail, does the Protestant Church enjoy better 
legal rights. In every respect, however, religious dis- 
sent meets the heavy hand of the law. The great Jew- 
ish agitator in Kishineff, in Southern Russia, Joseph 
Rabinowitz, could not effect a Jewish-Christian Church 
organization because the Russian authorities refused to 
permit him to baptize. Inthe light of data like these it 
seems vain to hope for religious tolerance inthe Empire 
of the Czar. 





....Dr. Willis G. Craig has declined the presidency 
of Centre College, Ky., preferring to remain in his pres- 
ent position as professor of theology in McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


..-.The heirs of the Stickney estate have asked a 
stay of proceedings and a modification of the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Maryland on the question of the 
ability of the Congregational Church Building Society 
to hold as large a sum as Mr. Stickney’s legacy con- 
templates. This will at least delay the reception by the 
society of the bequest. 


....Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, has an- 
nounced his purpose to accept the presidency of Union 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Hastings will continue his 
lectures to the end of the year, as will also Dr. George 
L. Prentiss, whose resignation has likewise been 
offered and accepted. On his entrance to the duties of 
the presidency Dr. Hall will take the department now 
held by Dr. Prentiss, of Pastoral Theology and Mis- 
sion work, 
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....The plan of campaign for 1897 for the Salvation 
Army in this country includes, as a special item, a 
‘‘mammoth fall campaign” by Gen. William Booth, to 
be accompanied with the dedication of twenty-five 
American officers as missionaries to tae heathen. 
Among other items are the establishment of a pension 
fund for disabled officers and widows, the formation of 
a brigade of 1,000 wheelmen, an insurance department 
for soldiers, vacant lot farms, farm colonies and an in- 
terstate labor agency. 


...-Announcement was made two or three weeks ago 
of a radical change in the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico toward the reform laws of that Repub- 
lic. It was stated that the Church, which has hitherto 
opposed the laws restricting and regulating its rights, 
is now under instructions to obey them, and to give 
President Diaz’s Administration its full support. These 
instructions are saidto have come from Rome. We 
have waited to see a fuller statement of this important 
matter, but have not found it. The Catholic papers 
print the brief announcement without any remarks. 


....It is the opinion of many Canadians that the worst 
of the conflict between the Catholic Church and the 
Laurier Government is over. The promised mandement 
of the bishops of the Province of Quebec against the 
Manitoba settlement was not published. Various state- 
ments have been made concerning the attitude of the 
Pope—one to the effect that the Pope had directed by 
telegraph that the projected attack upon the Govern- 
ment should not be made; another that messengers had 
arrived from Rome with a letter from the Pope giving 
the hierarchy liberty to proceed in the manner which 
seemed wisest; another that two Manitoba representa- 
tives have gone to Rome to lay before the Pope a full 
Statement of the Manitoba school case, in defense of 
the action of the province. 


....The International Order of King’s Daughters and 
Sons celebrated its eleventh anniversary in this city 
last week, January 2ist-22d. The exercises consisted 
of addresses by a number of persons, including Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome, president of the organization, Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Drs. W. 
S. Rainsford, Benjamin Adams, S. B. Rossiter, John 
Balcom Shaw, John C. Bliss and others. Each session 
was followed by an after-meeting and preceded by a 
service of song. The meetings were well attended and 
the addresses enthusiastically received. The statement 
is made that while no specific effort is made to 
keep records of membership, not less than 400,000 have 
enrolled themseives in the order, which, without for- 
mulating special rules, seeks to assist every department 
of Christian work, evangelistic, educational or philan- 
thropic. 


....Lhe effort to secure a union of all Methodist 
bodies in Australasia appears about to be crowned with 
success. Four bodies are concerned—the Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists, the United Methodist Free 
Churches, and the Bible Christians. The matter has 
been the subject of a comprehensive referendum, in- 
cluding in some cases adherents as well as members, 
and in all cases trustees and official members of quar- 
terly meetings. With incomplete returns, it appears 
that of 44,000 members attending meetings called to 
decide the matter, 30,000 voted in favor of union 
and only 6,500 against it. About 7,500 did not vote. 
Full reports have not been received yet from the prov- 
ince of New South Wales and from a number of circuits 
in other provinces. The vote is considered very satis- 
factory by the friends of the union, and the precedent 
of a similar union in Canada twelve or thirteen years 
ago has proved very helpful. 


....It is not often that a minister has so strong a tes- 
timony to his usefulness as has been given to Dr. Pente- 
cost for his work at the Marylebone Church in London. 
Not merely the church itself, but the London Presby- 
tery united in expressing their deep regret at his deci- 
sion, and intimating that his withdrawal would be disas- 
trous. Dr. Pentecost,in his address before the Presby- 
tery, expressed his deep appreciation of the regard 
shown, and announced that had he understood the situ- 
ation he would not have permitted the church at Yonk- 
ers to go forward with its call. He spoke, however, of 
what he had frequently said, that he looked upon his 
service there as temporary; he wished to return to this 
country and felt that the time had come when he could 
do so without injury tothe charge committed to him. 
The Presbytery, on its part, expressed its earnest con- 
viction that he had done wrong in intimating his ac- 
ceptance of acall elsewhere without having first con- 
sulted both the congregation and the Presbytery, which 
were entitled to a voice in the matter, and the vote on 
acceptance of his resignation was unanimous in the neg- 
ative. Dr. Pentecost, however, insists upon his de- 
cision, and last Sunday his acceptance of the call to 
Yonkers was read in the pulpit. 


....The Federation of Churches and Christian Work- 
ers in this city, whose report last autumn attracted 
much attention, has completed its plans for aggressive 
work. The Federation includes now 140 churches and 
eleven charitable and educational associations, and ex- 
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pects to double these numbers. The President is Spen- 
cer Trask, and among the other officials are William E. 
Dodge, President Seth Low, Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. J. Win- 
throp Hegeman, Harvey E. Fisk, J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
and the Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Secretary. The chairmen 
of the different committees are all men well acquainted 
with evangelistic work, its opportunities and needs. 
The Investigation Committee includes in its member- 
ship a number of sociological workers, the secretaries 
of the Children’s Aid Society, Charity Organization 
Society, State Charities Aid Association, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Evangelical Alliance, etc., to- 
gether with such specialists as Professors Giddings 
and Mayo-Smith, of Columbia University, and Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis. The form of house-to-house can- 
vass has been subjected to a careful revision, and 
as now adopted will include, in addition to those al- 
ready on the list, questions as to the use of public and 
Sunday-school libraries, the city or country-bred char- 
acter of the population, occupations, membership in 
economic, educational and amusement clubs, etc. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the establishment 
of the Hartley House, a West Side result of the Federa- 
tion’s report. A Lutheran Sunday-school and Evangel- 
ical German Sunday-school have also entered the field 
under the same impulse. Auxiliary A, in the Fifteenth 
Assembly District, has increased its membership and is 
laying its plans for more thorough work; and it is hoped 
that it will be followed by the formation of another 
auxiliary in some other region of the city. A house- 
to-house canvass is alréady being made in the Seven- 
teenth and Nineteenth Assembly Districts, which it is 
expected will be completed bythe middle of February 
or the first of March. 


Bithiiinal Reseaiedi: 


QUITE a valuable find, in the department of early 
Christian literature, has been made by Prof. Edmund 
Hanler, of Vienna, namely, a Latin palimpsest transla- 
tion of the Didascalie Apostolorum. It was found in 
Verona, and is really a Latin copy of the Didascalia, 
and not, as might at first be supposed, of the Constitu- 
tions of the Apostles. The former work was thought 
to exist only in Syriac and to have had only a local 
circulation in the Orient, altho it was a pseudo-apos- 
tolic work on Church polity that was widely known and 
quoted. The new find has been published in the ‘‘ Re- 
ports” of the Royal Academy of Sciences,in Vienna,Vol. 
134, Vienna, 1896, costing 1.30 marks. This writing was 
found on a parchment manuscript of 99 pages, which is 
written in a Longobard hand of the eighth century, and 
contains the Sentences of Isidore of Seville. A number 
of these pages area palimpsest. The age of the lower 
writing can be exactly determined, as there is found on 
one page a consular Jist from 439 to 486, which is sup- 
plemented by a second hand down to 494. The writing 
dates from 486, and is probably the oldest manu- 
script of its kind,and accordingly is a paleograph- 
cal curiosity. The manuscript was probably written in 
Verona. Its discovery is a valuable acquisition for the 
text-critical study of the Didascalia, and a critical edi- 
tion of the Syriac text can now be made. In this con- 
nection attention can be drawn to the publication of the 
Papyrus finds which have been deposited in the Berlin 
Museum and are now being given to the world by the 
authorities in two volumes, the first of which is com- 
pleted and the second fairly under way. In all 611 
papyrus documents have been issued, all of them in the 
Greek, with the exception of the last two which are 
Latin. Their dates range from the reign of Augustus 
to the Byzantine and Arabic periods, altho the bulk is 
credited to the second and third centuries. Their con- 
tents are of the most varied kind, legal documents of all 
kinds and characters predominating, especially such 
as throw a great deal of light on the family and busi- 
ness life of that period. Many of the documents are of 
special interest to the Church historian. Nearly all 
were found in the tombs of Fayim. Thecost of the 
work as far as issued is 50.40 marks. 





...-There has recently come to light an interesting 
proof of the existence among the early Christians, in 
some parts of Asia Minor, of a peculiar custom or form 
of devotion. This custom consisted in the burial by 
Christians of their relatives near the tombs of the mar- 
tyrs. We read in the Bulletin de la Société des Anti- 
quaires de France, that a Christian bilingual inscription 
(Greek and Latin) which gives some interesting partic- 
ulars in this connection, has been copied by 
the Peres de LT Assomption. At a short distance 
from the city of Nicomedia, in Bithynia, rises a 
hill where local tradition places the martyrdom of 
the Christians who were put todeath by order of 
Diocletian—Saints Dorothea, Gorgonius, George, 
ete. Still standing on this hill and fastened by its base 
to the ground, was found a s¢e/e with a triangular pedi- 
ment surmounting an early Christian tomb, and bearing 
the engraved inscription in question. The tomb was 
intact, and contained the bones of a small boy. The in- 
scription records that one Flavius Maximus, who be- 
longed to the senatorial order and served inthe Scutarii, 
one of the bodies of the imper‘al guard, during the 
reign of Constantine or of his first successors, buried 
his young son on this spot. It may be inferred that the 
ground which held the remains of martyrs was consid- 
ered as holy by the early Christians. 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for February 7th. 


TRUE AND FALSE GIVING.—Acts 4: 32-5: 11. 


GoLDEN TextT.—‘‘ Man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance; but God looketh on the heart.’’—1 Sam. 16: 7. 

NoTEs.—A degree of communism—that is, of holding 
all things in common—had grown up in the early 
Church. This arose, very likely, from the idea that 
our Lord’s second coming was very close at hand. But 
it must not be forgotten that it was not obligatory, and 
that the property sold was turned over into the. public 
treasury no faster, probably, than it was needed for the 
use of the poor. It was very soon given up, and it did 
not extend beyond Palestine. “A possession."’— 
Probably house and land. “‘At the Apostles’ feet.” 
—The Apostles seemed to be acting as the executive offi- 
cers of the company of Christians. ‘Peter said.”’— 
Peter was, evidently, the leader of the Apostles and of 
the Church at Jerusalem. “To lie to the Holy 
Ghost.”’—That is, have you imagined that you could de- 
ceive the Holy Ghost? “*To keep back part of the 
price.’’—It would have been proper to keep back part of 
the price, if they had said so; but they were hypocrites, 
trying, like the Pharisees, to get credit they did not de- 
serve; and this must be stopped immediately. 
‘‘Not lied unto men.’’—There is no evidence that he had 
told a direct, verbal lie; but he had tried to give a 
wrong impression. ‘‘Fall down.”’—What physical 
cause God made use of to punish we do not know; per- 
haps a sudden heart disease. ‘*The young men.”’— 
Some of those present, possibly a number whose duty it 
was to attend to cases of death. ‘*Wrapped him 
round.”’—In his clothes, as he was. “‘Buried him.”’ 
—It was the custom to bury the dead immediately. In 
this case it took less than three hours, and they did not 
even carry the body nor any word to his home. 
‘““To tempt the Spirit of the Lord.”—To try and see 
whether the Spirit of the Lord can be deceived by lies. 
‘‘Are at the door.’*—They have not yet come in, 
but are close at hand. “Great fear came upon the 
whole Church.’’—They had before been fullof joy. Now 
they learned to fear the sins of hypocrisy which were 
so characteristic of the old Jewish Church, out of which 
they had come. 

Instruction.—It is a sad thing to have an honored and 
beautiful name disgraced by bad conduct. ‘‘ Ananias”’ 
means The Grace of the Lord, and ‘‘ Sapphira”’ means A 
Sapphire. 

Rich people have special temptations. If Ananias 
had not been wealthy, he could not have been tempted. 

The sin of Ananias and Sapphira wasa lie. In the 
case of one it was acted, apparently without words; in 
the other it was an uttered lie. God’s only instantane- 
ous judgment by death, recorded as inflicted in the New 
Testament, was for lying. 

Lying is not excused by its not being verbal. It is 
equally a sin to misrepresent by sign or by silence for 
an evil purpose. 

Lies are of Satan, if anything is. He is a liar from 
the beginning. He is the father of lies. 

Tho hand join hand in evil, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished. Their guilt is all the greater and deserves 
more summary punishment. 

The great sin of Ananias was his hypocrisy, using 
his position in the Church to get a reputation for sanc- 
tity that did not belong to him. - Hypocrisy is the great 
and crying evil in the Church most condemned by 
Christ, here punished most immediately after his resur- 
rection, but never conquered. 

They are guilty of Ananias’s sin who try to get any 
reputation in the Church which they do not deserve; 
who try not to be but to seem good, by making gain out 
of godliness, by pretenses in worship of any kind. Itis 
a common sin. 

Two of the Ten Commandments forbid lying. One 
forbids it as a sin against God, when his name is in- 
voked to attest a falsehood: while the other forbids it 
as a sin against men, in false witness in courts of law. 

It is no excuse for a pretender to say he is not wholly 
bad. Ananias gave a part of the price; but that did not 
save him. 

If one could cure falsehood in word and act, all de- 
ceptive pretense, he would well-nigh remove all evil out 
of the world: Thorough frankness, candor, truth, is a 
virtue to be incessantly impressed.on the young. For 
it is too generally true that they ‘‘ go astray as soon as 
they are born speaking lies.” 

No wonder “ great fear’’ fell upon the whole Church. 
Great fear would need fall on the Church if our secret 
sins were to be so openly and terribly exposed. But 
Ananias was not the worst man that ever lived. 

God is very forbearing, but his forbearance cannot be 
abused too far. There isan end to it. Judgment will 
come for us as surely as for them. oer 

The Church needed this terrible judgment to keep it 
from losing its purity at the start. But for the judg- 
ment on Ananias the Church might have been poisoned 
by worldliness and pretense from the beginning. We 
may be grateful even for the terrible judgments of 
God. 
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WORK IN MANY LANDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


FORWARD MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
CANADA, 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 





IN 


In sympathy with the revived missionary interest 
exhibited in the United States and throughout the 
world, the Methodist Church in Canada is making a 
forward movement. A very successful missionary con- 
vention has been held in Toronto. The aid was se- 
cured of persons thoroughly familiar with the mis- 
tionary problem, including Dr. A. B. Leonard, a mis- 
sionary secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Bishop Galloway, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; Mrs. Wellington White, fora number of years 
a missionary in China; Dr. V. C. Hart, Superintendent 
of the Canadian Methodist Mission in China; Dr. 
George Young, and the Rev. E. R. Young, pioneer mis- 
sionaries in the Canadian Northwest, and others. 

On Sunday missionary sermons were preached in the 
thirty-eight Methodist churches of the city, in several 
cases by influential laymen, including the Hon. E. J. 
Davis, Secretary of State for the Province of Ontario. 
These services, at which probably not less than thirty 
thousand persons were present, created very general 
interest throughout the city. 

Among the most earnest in this advance movement 
are the students of Victoria University. This institu- 
tion has twenty-seven representatives in the mission 
field, and many more ready to go as soon as they can be 
sent. A Students’ Missionary Union has been formed, 
with an energetic secretary. Our Epworth Leagues 
are taking an active interest in missions. Many league 
districts are organizing for the diffusion of informa- 
tion, the deepening of sympathy, the securing of sys- 
tematic contributions, and the maintenance, under ap- 
pointment of the General Board, of: their own mission- 
aries in the foreign field. 

Another important factor in this forward movement 
is the Woman’s Missionary Society. The consecrated 
zeal, the intelligent methods, the social and devotional 
character of its monthly meetings, its wide diffusion of 
information, its close touch by frequent correspondence 
with its forty missionaries in the field, its thorough or- 
ganization, by which in fifteen years its givings have 
reached $340,000, have been an object lesson and inspira- 
tion to the General Missionary Society. Atthe woman’s 
meéting nearly two thousand persons were stirred to 
the depths of their natures by the womanly appeal for 
their sisters in heathen lands of Mrs. Wellington White, 
whose stories of the conversion and consecration, in 
trials and persecutions, of Chinese women will not soon 
be forgotten. 

A unique feature of the convention was the mission- 
ary breakfast, which added the needed social touch. 
Special interest was given to this function by the pres- 
ence of Dr. George Young and the Rev. E. R. Young, 
to whom a farewell had been tendered at a missionary 
breakfast held in the same place twenty-eight years 
ago. The Hon. Senator Aikins, ex-Governor of Mani- 
toba, described Dr. Young’s two months’ journey by 
wagons across the prairie to Fort Garry, a hamlet of a 
few hundred, now the city of Winnipeg, with a popula- 
tion of nearly forty thousand, and seven Methodist 
churches, with a Conierence of 204 members, where we 
had not then a member. Dr. Leonard thought this 
missionary breakfast a great improvement on ‘‘a mis- 
sionary for breakfast’ of cannibal times. 

The climax of the conference was reached inthe mass 
meeting, at which 5,000 persons assembled in Massey 
Music Hall—the freé gift to the city by a Methodist 
layman, the late Hart A. Massey. So great was the 
interest thatan hour and a half before the time for the 
meeting the people began to gather in the street—a 
novel feature at a missionary meeting. A choir of 400 
voices from the Methodist churches gave a stirring 
service of song. Dr. J. J. Maclaren, Q. C.,a zealous 
lay member of the Missionary Board, to whom more 
than any one else is due the inception and success of 
this convention, presided. Dr. A. Sutherland, our 
missionary secretary, stated that as a result of this for- 
ward movement the subscriptions and collections were 
already far in advance of any previous year, in some 
cases a hundred per cent. 

The great gathering present was a demonstration, he 
said, that missionary enthusiasm was not dying out. 
Among the Indian tribes .of Canada the Methodist 
Church has 59 missions, with 40 white mission- 
aries and 59 assistants and teachers. Many thou- 
sands of converts have been won from these once 
pagan tribes, several of whom have become mission- 
aries to their own people. A Methodist missionary, the 
Rev. James Evans, invented a syllabic character by 
which the widely spread Cree language was reduced to 
writing. In this the Scriptures had been published by 
the British Bible Society, and hymn books and religious 
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reading provided, which the Indians could learn to read 
in three days, so simple was the syllabic character. 
‘Many a man,” said Lord Dufferin, ‘‘ has received a 
monument in Westminster Abbey for a less signal serv- 
ice to the race.” Yet there are still pagan Indians in 
Canada. There are still those who sacrifice the white 
dog and worship the Great Spirit, who persist in the 
barbarous pot-latch and cruel sun dance. Methodist, 
Church of England, and Roman Catholic missionaries 
are laboring among the Indians with heroic devotion. 

Our most successful foreign mission is that of Japan, 
with 23 missions, 80 missionaries and assistants, be- 
sides 16 agents of the Woman’s Missionary Society. 
We have also about a score of missionaries and assist- 
ants engaged in Chinese work. 

Dr. Virgil C. Hart, Superintendent of Canadian Mis- 
sions in West China, who is about to depart for his dis- 
tant mission field, gave a farewell address. To few 
men does it fall to twice re-establish a Chinese mission. 
Yet this was the experience of Dr. Hart; first, as Super- 
intendent of a Methodist Episcopal Mission in China, 
and last year as Superintendent of the Canadian Mis- 
sion at Chentu, in the Province of Sze-Chuen. All the 
missions at Chentu were destroyed during the Chinese 
war, but have been re-established with ampler hospital 
and preaching accommodation, and with brighter aus- 
pices than ever. Dr. Hart purposes founding a print- 
ing press for the diffusion of Christian literature, the 
only one in a population of fifty millions of people. 

The visit of our distinguished American guests gave 
special value to this Missionary Convention. Such 
visits weave bonds of international love and brother- 
hood between the kindred peoples, working side by side 
in the same mission fields. Every allusion to the 
peaceful settlement of the Venezuela question and the 
Arbitration Treaty called forth warmest response. 

It remains now to translate into action—into perma- 
nent result—the enthusiasm created by this conference. 
Aconspicuous result has been to lift into prominence 
the cause of missions and to inaugurate, we believe, a 
forward movement throughout our country and, we 
trust, in all the churches; indeed, a similar move- 
ment is contemplated in other cities. Many min- 
isters came from distant parts to share the inspiration 
of the Conference. The daily press gave copious re-. 
ports and generous sympathy. Our Canadian cartoon- 
ist presented a striking sketch of the smug, self-satis- 
fied, commonplace Churchianity turning a deaf ear to 
the pitiful pleadings of our brother in black, dwelling in 
the darkness of heathenism. 

Toronto, 


India. 
FAMINE. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 


MiIssIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoArp. 


THE victims of Turkish cruelty may run up tothe 

. hundred thousands, but the victims of Indian famines 

ar counted by millions. Inthe great famine of 1876-78 

it is said that they numbered 5,500,000. And that 

means untold miseries and horrors; for people do not 

starve quickly, but slowly lose their flesh until they be- 
come so emaciated as to look like moving skeletons. 

The present famine has fallen upon three great 
stretches of country that are noted for previous fam- 
ines. First, allthe region southwest of the Himalayas, 
which suffered in 1837-’38, there being ninety-five 
deaths daily in the Jabalpur district; secondly, a strip 
through the center of India, including Orissa, the scene 
of the great famine of 1866; and thirdly the ceded dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency. This Presidency was 
the great sufferer in 1876-’78, and these districts were 
the only ones that for twelve years thereafter failed to 
recover the population they had lost by starvation. 

The rains that have recently fallen, tho too late to be 
of as much benefit as earlier rains would have been, 
will mitigate the severity of the present famine, the 
English Government is better prepared to cope with 
it than it has ever been before, and the appearance of 
American wheat and corn will help some. But after all 
the half-starved people are so numerous that multi- 
tudes are not reached in time, if at all; and after their 
bodies are greatly reduced money does not help them, 
for they have not strength to go and purchase food, and 
grain does not nourish them, for they have no means of 
cooking it, and often are so voracious as to devour it 
raw and suffer worse pangs from eating than they did 
from starving. Only cooked food can avail, and even 
that often fails to restore them to health. So they die 
off rapidly. Nothing is more heartrending than to take 
little children and give themthe utmost care only to 
see them suddenly die from sheer lack of vitality. 

Then the moral wretchedness is equally distressing. 
The poor victims become half-crazed and seem to sink 
into an animal state of selfish desire to seize and grab 
all they can, even at each other’s expense; and they 
lose all shame and all compunction about truth even 
when they get nothing by deceiving. 

Such a howling, unreasoning and disorderly crowd as 
one gets into, when he tries by himself to distribute a 

little relief, he prays never to see again, Then when 
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the famine is over and their wants are supplied, some 
of the survivors prefer the roving habits they have 
formed to a regular life in home or school. You may 
clothe and feed them, and they will walk off with the 
clothes you give them and choose to get their food by 
stealing in the Bazar to having it regularly in school 
or elsewhere. 

Thus the community suffers for years after in the 
looser morals engendered by the famine. 

Now all this means additional burdens and work 
upon the missionaries. Where their force is already re- 
duced and the burdens of reduced appropriations are 
thrown upon them they have no reserve of strength left 
to take up famine relief. They must take it 
up, nevertheless, and then will follow the in- 
evitable breakdowns, and the Boards will have to 
greatly increase their expenditures for missionaries on 
furlough insearch of health. : 

It is time to send larger contributions to the Boards and 
ask them to send more missionaries out and save the 
overburdened veterans on the field. 


Newton CENTER, Mass. 





Syria. 
ANARCHY. 


BY THE REV. W. S. NELSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


THE following extract from a letter just received 
speaks for itself: 


“Some Arabs, who are known as the ‘ Dowly,’ to the 
number of twelve horsemen came, on Saturday, November 
21st, to the east of the village and demanded the leading 
men of the town. When these came to them, they said: 
‘We wish you tosecure for us our rights, in the matter of 
the mare which was killed on your land; forit belonged to 
us, and the one who shot her was from your village.’ They 
demanded a sum of money which the sheik was unwilling 
to pay. As there happened to be Government horsemen in 
the village they were summoned; but the Arabs, who had 
dismounted when they saw the soldiers coming, all loaded 
their rifles, mounted their horses and stood ready for 
attack. But the soldiers approached the Arabs and talked 
with them, and no one knows what was said. It is under- 
stood, however, that the soldiers asked the Arabs to with- 
draw from the village so long as they remained there, 
which they did, out of deference to the requestof the soldiers. 
When the Arabs withdrew to a distance they found certain 
peasants, whom they attacked, robbing them and taking 
their animals. 

‘The next day two of these Arabs came at the hour of 
public service, demanding again the price of the mare and 
saying, with all impudence, ‘ We robbed the peasants yes- 
terday, and if you pay for the mare we will return the 
plunder; otherwise not.’ The leaders of the village prom- 
ised to satisfy the Arabs another time, and so dismissed 
them. The same day the Greek bishop was in the village 
completing the circuit of his diocese, making his annual 
levy of offerings. Monday morning the bishop started for 
home and had covered two-thirds of the distance, when he 
was attacked and badly used. Some of the Arabs had waited 
behind their comrades at this point, where they stopped 
the: bishop’s party. They seized the crown and official 
robes of the bishop and broke them up, taking the jewels 
and breaking the silver cross that is on top of the crown, 
and cutting off the silver buttons from the robe, which was 
then placed with their own clothing. Then one of the 
Arabs struck the bishop twice on his breast with his rifle 
and said: ‘O hog (extreme of contempt), give gold!’’ Then 
two rushed on the bishop, raised his arms, and thrust their 
hands into his pockets, whence they drew two bags full of 
money, no one knows how much, but it is reported to 
amount to three hundred liras. They took their plunder 
and left the bishop half dead from fright. It is said that 
when they took the crown they asked the bishop’s attend- 
ant, ‘What is this saucepan?’ whereupon he replied, ‘It is 
a royal crown,’ at which the Arab raised his club and 
crushed the crown. 

‘‘ The road is now deserted, no one daring to travel for 
fear of the Arabs, who are now going back and forth like 
ravening beasts of prey, seeking whom they may find, es- 
pecially if a Christian or from our village. We wished to 
notify the Effendi, who owns most of our village; so some 
of the people went to report the matter to him, hoping for 
help, ashe is in the Government. At the very time that 
they were in the Court House for this purpose news came 
by telegraph of the robbing of the Government messengers 
carrying money with the mail. In the Court House the 
Effendi shouted in a loud voice to our friends: ‘Go and 
make terms with the Arabs, for they are the Government. 
Pay your taxes to them, for the Government cannot do 
anything.’ 

‘Now our village is in a state of siege from fear of law- 
less people and Arabs around us; no one comes and no 
one goes. Do not forget to pray for us.” 

TRIPOLt. WS AER is TRO 

Japan. 
BACK AGAIN.—THE OUTLOOK. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary OF THE Metuoopist Episcopat Cuurcn. 


AFTER a year’s ‘“‘leave of absence’? I am once more 
in my old field of labor—on my third term of service: 
The outlook for Christian work is encouraging. The 
attendance on the church services is not so large as six 
or eight years ago; but there are many earnest and 
faithful Christians in the land, both among the ministry 
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and laity. These are feeling more and more the neces- 
sity of a deeper consecration and more vigorous effort 
in evangelistic work. The great obstacles at present 
are indifference on the part of the people as a whole, 
and the materialistic and agnostic sentiments prevail- 
ing in the higher Government schools, especially the 
great university at Tokio. 

The Buddhists do not seem so bitter in their opposi- 
tion as in the past. They are beginning to find out that 
Opposition does not weaken or destroy Christianity. 
Only about a month ago (just before my return), quite 
a large meeting was held in Tokio, composed of Bud- 
dhists and a few of the Christian teachers and preach- 
ers. The evangelical (‘‘ orthodox”) ministers, as a 
rule, did not approve of such a gathering. They 
thought no good would come of it. During the meeting 
one of the Buddhist speakers (a priest, I think), uttered 
words something as follows: ‘‘ Christianity is a fixture 
in Japan ; it has come tostay. It is to be one of the 
religious and moral forces in the land. Therefore, my 
advice is that we cease to antagonize each other. Let 
us, as far as possible, live in harmony and work togeth- 
er for the best interests of the people.” The shades 
of Buddha! What a change of front. 

This is one of the old schemes of the Buddhists. 
What they cannot overcome or control they will 
make friends with, hoping thus to hold the ground 
already gained, or, finally, to absorb so much of Chris- 
tianity into their own system as to make it a useless and 
powerless organization. The latter is the way they final- 
ly gained a permanent footing in Japan in the olden time. 
She took on so much of the ancient faiths of Japan as 
to make them harmless competitors, if not practicaliy 
useless. The absorbent power and eclecticism of Bud- 
dhism in the past has been very great. It isto be seen 
what success she will have, if she really attempts to 
court Christianity and absorb some of its elements. It 
is proposed to hold such meetings twice a year. [ think 
the proposition comes from the Buddhists. 

Aoyama, Tokio, 


Micronesia. 
THE GOVERNORS AND MISSIONS. 


BY MISS E. THEODORA CROSBY, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOoarD. 


It seems asif the distance between America and our 
Islands would decrease year by year. The increased 
trade incopra brings with it more frequent opportunity 
both to receive andtosend mail. This time letters are 
sent in the midst of the busy-ness of the ‘‘ Morning 
Star’’ year—while the ship is still plying from island to 
island. 

The word is very good inall parts of Micronesia, tho 
this word has to do with the helpful co-operation of 
those who hold the political control in the various 
groups; passive co-operation on the part of the Spanish 
Governor at Ponape, aggressive co-operation of the 
British Commissioner in the Gilbert Islands, and really 
helpful co-operation, in the spirit of the Master, on the 
par of the German Komissar, in the Marshall Group. 

In the Caroline Group, the Spanish Governor has cor- 
dially approved of the work at Ruk. The work here is 
that of fighting the Devil in one of his strongholds; 
wars and rumors of wars among thetribes. This year 
the mission station is being changed toa more health- 
ful locality, and it is hoped this change will not only 
give better health to the missionaries, but enabie them 
to get a better hold on the people and the work at 
large. 

This Governor last year ordered the ‘‘ Star’ 
away from Ponape, and the missionaries ‘‘ 


’ 


to stay 
to mind their 
own business.’’ At this time it was reported from the 
Spanish ship that ‘‘the Governor had a sore head,” 
which may, in part, account for the message. After 
this, however, he visited at the mission stations on 
Kusaie, and was much pleased with our work. This 
may be the cause of his change of attitude toward the 
“‘ Morning Star.”” Hesent word to the other islands that 
the ‘‘Star’’ was to cometo Ponape, and when the in- 
vitation was accepted, he was most cordial in his wel- 
come. He allowed the natives to go on board freely, 
and those on the ship could visit any part of the island, 
save two localities, Jokoite, near the colony, and in the 
Metalinim tribe. 

This is good, so far as it goes; but this Governor re- 
turns to Spain very soon, and his successor may also 
havea ‘‘sore head.’’ It seems to be chronic in these 


* Spanish governors. 


In the Gilbert Group the work has been greatly hin- 
dered by a wave of heathenism which swept through 
the group. The over-sympathetic British Commissioner 
was sorry for the natives in that they had so little 
pleasure, and granted permission to dance twice a year. 
In justice to himit is but fair to say he had some of the 
natives give him a ‘‘specimen dance.’’ It is needless 
to say they left out the objectionable features; he could 
see no harm in that, so granted the permission, which 
started the ball rolling. It swept from island to island, 
carrying sin and famine in its train. Inthe midst of it 
this commissioner left. Another man has taken his 
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place, and is devoting his energies to undoing the work 
of his predecessor. He.is.reported as ‘‘ finding flogging 
a good antidote for dancing.’’ We are hoping his infiu- 
ence may be felt throughout the group. 

In the Marshall Group, the German Komissar is not 
only friendly to us, but has active sympathy with the 
work. He calis the natives ‘‘ my people’’ and has been 
uniformly kind and helpful to them. 

The ‘‘Morning Star”’ was in this group in September, 
and the Captain writes: 


“The Komissar is coming down with an iron hand on 
foreign wrongdoers among the Islands. Only last week 
he made a law that there shall be no more unnecessary 
work on the Sabbath Day, such as unloading or loading 
ships. Hard cases he sends away from the Islands. White 
men are not allowed to live with native women unless they 
marrythem. Traderscannot get the natives into debt. He 
is making strong efforts to purify Jaliut (especially the is- 
land occupied by the German Government as Headquar- 
ters) and the group in general.” 

This Komissar has had his wifé- and two little boys 
with him, but a year ago she took them to Germany, 
and in February the Komissar leaves on a year’s fur- 
lough. He is reported as intending to go to Germany, 
via Ponape, Manila, Hongkong and the States, sailing 
from New York. One ofthe native chiefs has recently 
purchased thirty Testaments to take to other islands; 
so native and foreign rulers are helping together with 
us. 


CLaremont, CAL. 





Mexico. 
A MODEL GOVERNOR. 


BY THE REV. JAMES D. EATON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


WIDELY has attention been called to the personal and 
public character of our enlightened President, General 
Porfirio Diaz, who has governed this country so wisely 
for twenty years, with the exceptiou of a period of four 
years, when General Gonzales, formerly a member of 
his Cabinet, was the executive. But not many foreign- 
ers know anything of the governors of the several 
States, some of whom are also notable men. 

Among, the foremost of these is Don Miguel Ahumada, 
who is a colonel in the army, but who for a considera- 
ble time was comdndante of this fiscal ‘‘ zone’’ which 
for over two hundred leagues borders upon the United 
States. Four years ago there was a general demand 
from the citizens of this State of Chihuahua that he 
undertake the direction of its government, and so no- 
tably successful has been his administration that they 
have just elected him for a second term. 

Were there space here fora sketch of his career, 
mention would be made especially of: (1) his manage- 
ment of the finances, whereby, without increasing taxes, 
he has paid off nearly three-fourths of the public debt 
of $300,000, and at the same time has fostered commer- 
cial and manufacturing enterprises; (2) his tireless ac- 
tivity in behalf of education, shown in the erection of 
buildings and purchase of apparatus, and the opening 
of industrial schools for both sexes; (3) improvements 
promotive of public health- aad comfort, such as the 
construction of waterworks and of a large hospital with 
modern appliances, which is in some respects superior 
to any other in the Republic. 

Governor Ahumada isan ardent supporter of the Lib- 
eral Party, and a just ruler who inténds to secure obe- 
dience to the reform laws of 1857 which guarantee equal 
religious privileges to all, while granting special fa- 
vorsto none. That he is not unmindful of the need of 
moral training for the young, is shown by his late or- 
der under date of the 4th inst: 


“Since those charged with the work of teaching are the 
ones more directly obligated to conduct themselves well 
in society and to set a good example, whenever they are 
intrusted with the delieate mission of educating and in- 
structing the youth; and since the Governor has been in- 
formed that some of the aforesaid employés, in forgetful- 
ness of their duties, often go to the saloons and gambling 
houses, he has thought it best to inform them, through 
the heads of the districts, that they are absolutely for- 
bidden to frequent such places, and that failure to comply 
with this order will be punished by dismissal from their 
positions. 


“ (Signed), Joaquin CortTazar, Secretary.” 


The Governor's military training shows itself in the 
directness of his manner and the promptness and posi- 
tiveness with which he gives his decisions. While 
never failing in curtesy, he does not disappoint by 
making promises that mean nothing. Therefore he i$ 
very popular with American citizens, who naturally 
have much to do with the authorities of this neighbor- 
ing State. They will never forget, whatever be their 
moral sympathies, that he stood as firm as a rock in re- 
fusing to allow the disgraceful prize fight of last year 
to take piace within his jurisdiction, altho the promot- 
ers offered to pay into the State treasury the sum of forty 
thousand dollars, if he would give the permission de- 
sired. 


Cyrmvanua, Mexico. 
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Music. 
The New—Which is the Old. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


BEFORE quitting—in course of these brief talks on 
music’s material, from time to time making part of this 
department—the topic of the orchestral instruments, 
athought or so may be added on some of them as sur- 
vivals of the fittest. There is more than passing glances 
might note as to the interesting and reverend antiqui- 
ty of some of our most indispensable friends of to-day’s 
concert-band. 

The drum, the pipe, the string—the string, the drum, 
the pipe—after all, we have but improved. After all, we 
have invented little that is new. The main principles 
were made practical long ago. We have made things 
vastly more serviceable, more complex: We have civ- 
ilized music’s machines that were primitive or barbar- 
ous, just as we have grown civilized ourselves as human 
creatures and have brought forward the best in us. 
But a man’s a man for a’ :hat; and so he was. And 
just as itis not so difficult to look at ourselves to-day, as 
we sit in a concert room, and remember our primitive an- 
cestry, the cave-dwellers, wearing skins and eating ber- 
ries, soin the same way can we see in our orchestra 
playing Beethoven or Wagner the tools of art as picked up 
from nature’s shop-worn stock. The majestic and soulful 
quartet of strings, the pianoforte, the best Erard harp 
made—they are but the sinewy lyre’s improved offspring. 
The wind-band, wood or metal, from the flute, oboe and 
clarinet through the brassy richness of the lowest tuba 
or sax, are but the civilized, the direct descendants of 
the pierced tibia of the ox or stag, or the cut reed. The 
sonorous drum, with its snare or as the more tuneful ket- 
tledrum, is still so full of its own old savage temperament 
as to be ever able to remind the philosophic, even in the 
middle of a Berlioz overture or a Schumann symphony, 
that it hails from very far,and yet smacks of the can- 
nibalistic orgy in the virgin forest, and of the corrobo- 
ree and kutchee-kutchee. Is mankind yet really civil- 
ized? Is he not, after all, a gentle savage? Andin 
liké manner, is not the means for his most spirituelle 
expression in esthetics at this latter day of the world, a 
fine and uncompromising warning to him to remember 
that he was—and in plenty of places yet is—an untu- 
tored creature, relishing queer sounds, along with feath- 
ers and green shells? 

The instrument that can be spoken of as least im- 
proved by long generations of use and study is, doubt- 
less, the violin. For hundreds of years now we have not 
made any one better than did Italians of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, to say theleast. And to go fur- 
ther back, recent, indeed, is that date, or the very idea, of 
sounding a string by a string drawn over it—compared 
with the string waked to speech by finger or plectrum. The 
old crwth, the jocund rebec; or even the old Orient’s 
rebat are newcomers, if we go back to Sappho and Greek 
fable and Egypt’s and Assyria’s hints. Even the 
damsel with the dulcimer said of old nothing new— 
much less say the zither and autoharp. The loud bas- 
soon (as poetical calumny has called it), the organ from 
Nero’s time till now, the shrill shawm, which is the 
Oboe’s great-grandmother, *‘ the tabor with its furious 
pulse”’—their quaint selves of centuries ago were 
then merely determined survivors. All the ex- 
quisite inventions or thoughtful skill of Strad- 
ivarius or Boehm, or Wieprecht, or Sax, or Chick- 
ering, not to speak of other or later workers in the 
field of perfected musical instruments have given our 
hands, lips or ears nothing fundamentally new. 

It isall, literally,old play--vieuwx jeu. There is something 
almost solemn in the thought. We have, it is true, dis- 
missed numerous instrumerts as obsolete. But alittle 
comparison soon shows that we have dismissed only 
phases, only unsatisfactory improvements really, on the 
ancient types. The spinet and virginals,the lute and harp- 
sichord and musical-glasses, the viola-da-gamba, and so 
on—they were really modern and passing experiments 
as tothe oldest patterns. We have really not turned 
away one single substantial ancient friend, its likeness 
cut on rock or bone by those nearer the beginning of 
things than we now are, whenever was the beginning. 
It is a startling psychologic thought to those who take 
a serious view of artin its relation to humanity, that 
in the symphony concert’s or in opera’s delightful course 
we are all, by a fine paradox, face to face with barbar- 
ous and prehistoric man; and that, soto say, we hear 
him in everything upto Mozart’s G minor symphony 
(in which, by the by, we are told that one can hear 
the angels singing), or to Brahms, to Dvorshak or to 
‘* Parsifal.” 





Last week’s musical incidents, locally, included a few 
concerts—and the complement of operatic evenings and 


, afternoons at the Metropolitan, where the season is 


drawing toward its close, tho to be prolonged by an- 
other February week. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra furnished the chief orchestral concert in the week 
with a program, rather lacking in relief, drawn from 
Beethoven, Smetana, Humperdinck and Tschaikofsky, 
Mr. Plangon being the soloist, and singing the fine, (and 
rarely heard) air, ‘‘ Elle ne m’aime pas,” from Verdi’s 
**Don Carlos,” and Schumann’s ‘‘The Two Grena- 
diers,"”” The Dannreuther Quartet’s evening. a fine 
pianoforte recital by Mme. Carrefio and a vocal recital 
equally excellent, by Mr. David Bispham, were miner 


incidents." The repertory at the Opera House was of 
routine scope—‘‘ Tristan,’’ ‘‘Carmen,’’ ‘‘Siegfried,”’ 
‘*Mefistofele,”’” and ‘‘The Huguenots.’’ Massenet’s 


‘*The Cid’’ is announced as in preparation. The 
arrangements for the remainder of the season are 
more or less complicated by the sudden resolution of 
Mme. Melba to break her contract with the manage- 
ment on the plea of ill-health, and to return to France, 
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Literature. 
Comparative Politics.” 


THERE are few things that so thoroughly justify 
patriotic pride as the production of good books by 
our countrymen.. Whatever else passes away they 
are certain to endure, and while apparently consisting 
but of iaert paper they are all the time exerting in- 
fluence, molding thought and stimulating action. In 
this honorable category we do not hesitate to include 
the treatise by Mr. Lowell which is now before us. It 
is a credit to American scholarship; it would be a 
credit to the scholarship of any country. Moreover, 
we hasten to assure our readers it is much more than 
a merely scholarly work. With such a subject Mr. 
Lowell might easily have made an unreadable book. 
A clever writer not long since furnished us with an 
account of the political institutions of the leading 
countries of the world which was a perfect marvel of 
dulness. It may be occasionally referred to; but no 
one with a reputation for veracity worth preserving 
would dare to say that he had read it. Mr. Lowell, 
on the other hand, has contrived to present the same 
information with such skill that hardly any one who 
is competent to take an interest in his subject will 
leave any considerable part of these two good-sized 
volumes unread. ‘ 

We can by no words of our own so quickly explain 
how Mr. Lowell has made his work interesting as by 
quoting his own statement of the point of view which 
he has occupied. To him, he says, 


‘*the State sometimes presents itself under the figure 
of a stagecoach with the horses running away. On the 
front a number of eager men are urging the most con- 
trary advice on the driver, whose chief object is to keep 
his seat; while at the back a couple of old gentlemen 
with spyglasses are carefully surveying the road al- 
ready traversed. Now, useful as all these persons un- 
doubtedly are, there ought to be room also for the quiet 
observers, who watch the movements of the horses, and 
note the strain on the wheels, axles and bolts; who? lis- 
ten to the hubbub on the front seat, and the grave con- 
versationat the rear. Todropthe simile and speak direct- 
ly, there is real need to-day of a thorough examination 
into the actual working of modern governments, and in 
one direction, at least, that need is still imperfectly 
satisfied. I refer to the activity of the parties, which 
furnish the main motive power in public life.”’ 

In the true scientific spirit Mr. Lowell combines the 
study of the physiology of governments with that of 
their anatomy. He gives us a careful and sufficiently 
minute account of the more important political insti- 
tutions of France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary and Switzerland. Such a catalog is unavoida- 
bly dry, but no one can comprehend the political his- 
tory of Europe without this preparation. After the 
reader has undergone this preliminary labor, he is 
qualified to enjoy fully the condensed but lucid de- 
scription of the development of parties, their actual 
working, and the causes of the condition of party life. 
We are thus enabled to comprehend the recent politi- 
calhistory of the European States, and to follow with 
interest and intelligence the present course of events. 

English-speaking folk are naturally disposed to be- 
lieve that representative government can only be car- 
ried on successfully where there are but two great 
parties of nearly equal strength. Under those con- 
ditions such government developed in England and 
has been carried on in this country. Without these 
conditions it has worked badly, to say the least, in 
France, in Italy, in Germany, and in Austria-Hungary. 
In all these countries there are many parties, none of 
which hasa majority, and government can be admin- 
istered only by means of coalitions, which are neces. 
sarily feeble and apt to be short-lived. Yet in th 
case of Switzerland, where many parties exist, popular 
government has been, on the whole, remarkably suc- 
cessful. Mr. Lowell’s thoroughly appreciative and . 
sympathetic account of Swiss politics—the part of 
his work which he has most evidently performed 
con amore—will enable his readers to judge for them- 
selves why and how far Switzeiland is an exception 
to therule. For our own part the federal nature of 
the government and the comparatively minute size of 
the country appear to furnisha sufficient explanation. 
When the mass of people are personally acquainted 
with their representatives the latter are apt to be 
prominent and reputable members of the community. 
When they have no acquaintance with them, inferior 
men secure place by utilizing the party machine Be 
this as it may, Mr. Lowell’s picture of the Swiss de- 





* GOVERNMENTS AND Parties in CONTINENTAL Evrope. By A. 
Lawrence Lowgut, In two volumes, Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, 1896, 
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mocracy is a pleasing one, and we are glad to behold 
a political sky which affords no sign of approaching 
hurricanes. 

Mr. Lowell, however, is not hopeful in the case of 
Switzerland alone. © Whether it is a broader philoso- 
phy or a more genial disposition that influences him, 
we cannot say; but he is certainly more optimistic 
than most political observers—limiting the term, of 
course, to those competent to observe scientifically. 
He is, perhaps, most skeptical in the case of Austria- 
Hungary—a country where the continued existence 
of representative government may well seem miracu- 
lous. As to Italy, Mr. Lowell’s study is comparative- 
ly uninteresting; perhaps because there is no party 
there with a political program capable of arousing in- 
terest. There are many things in these volumes 
which tempt us to discussion; but we shall call atten- 
tion only to the satisfactory exposition of the relation 
of the judiciary on the Continent to administrative 
acts—something quite foreign to English ideas of the 
liberty of the subject. For the rest we refer our 
readers to the work itself, with the assurance that, if 
they wish to qualify themselves to form opinions con- 
cerning the political future of the race, time spent 
under Mr. Lowell’s guidance will be well spent. 





The Autobiography of Augustus J. C. 
Hare.” 


THE publishers of this work are within the truth in 
stating that ‘‘there is hardly a great man in England 
in the last fifty years, whom Hare has not known,”’ and 
that the book ‘‘is full of great names’’; but they are 
not correct in adding—‘‘and pleasant reminiscences,” 
for tho many of the reminiscences are sufficiently amus- 
ing, most of them are the reverse of pleasant. The 
author says that in looking over his manuscript, he has 
always ‘‘carefully cut out every thing which could hurt 
the feelings of living persons,”’ and adds that he ‘‘ be- 
lieves very little remains which can even ruffle their 
sensibilities.” 

Yet if we accept his revelations, not only his more 
immediate relatives, but every one in the most distant 
degree akin to them must have possessed an astonish- 
ing number of remarkably lively skeletons which they 
took little pains to keep decorously within their proper 
closets, and which he proceedsto exhibit in the most 
showman-like manner. A governess who, without ap- 
parent motive, starves to death her heiress pupil, a 
second wife who burns her predecessor’s portrait and 
demolishes the fine old castle which should have been 
the inheritance of her step-children, and a (presumably) 
insane great aunt who ‘‘ate her attendent’s arm,” are 
among the earliest characters to whom the reader is in- 
troduced; and they are but fair samples of many more 
which come trooping in at the rate sometimes, of two 
or three to the page. 

The parents of Mr. Hare seem to have had singular 
traits of character. He saysthat when he was born, 
in 1834, he proved a most unwelcome addition to the 
family. A few months later Mrs. Augustus Hare, the 
widow of the autobiographer’s uncle, wished to adopt 
the little newcomer, and was almost surprised at the 
glad acceptance of her proposition. The mother’s 
answer was very brief, ‘‘ My dear Maria, how very kind 
of you! Yes, certainly, the baby shall be sent as soon 
as it is weaned; and, if any one else would like one, 
would you kindly suggest that we have others?’’ Yet 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Hare were able to live in luxury, 
had but four children in all, and the adopting mother 
had stipulated that the babe was to become altogether 
her own, that its own parents were henceforth to have 
no claims over it whatever. In after years the adopted 
boy saw his father a few times, but was seldom noticed 
by him, while Mrs. Francis Hare was never regarded, 
and apparently never wished to be regarded as the 
mother of the son she had so easily relinquished. 

It is to be expected that a child so unfortunately 
launched upon the world should manifest some morbid 
tendencies, and this poorchild certainly had his share 
of them. If his statements are correct, every relative, 
whether by blood or adoption, with the single exception 
of the adoptive mother, of whom it is pleasant to record 
that he always speaks with tenderness, spent their days 
and nights in devising ways of tormenting him. Some 
of the incidents related must arouse indignation, but 
others appear to have derived their importance from the 
boy’s morbid self-consciousness. Thocapable of form- 
ing strong attachments he seems to have had almost no 
early friendships. Even at Oxford he made but one or 
two. This he explains as due to the fact that few of the 
men were of his own station in life, and that ‘* those 
who had any mental gifts (most of my companions had 
none) were repulsive or disagreeable in their habits.”’ 

Concerning a certain ‘‘ Aunt Esther,” the wife of his 
uncle, Julius Hare, the autobiographer is especially se- 
vere. Not one of the hard-featured, iron-souled women 
of Miss Wilkins’s grimmest stories could have displayed 
greater hardness of heart and ingenuity in inflicting 
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torture upon an unlucky child than this same ‘‘ Aunt 
Esther,” as drawn by Mr. Hare. One of the most atro- 
cious things related of her occurred during the first win- 
ter that Mr. Hare and his adopted mother were in Rome 
and their house was loaned to ‘‘ Aunt Esther.’’ In it 
were two cabinets containing all the Hare family papers, 
which it was well known that Augustus valued above 
everything else. ‘‘ Therefore she forced the cabinets 
open and destroyed ‘their contents.’” When subse- 
quently asked about this, ‘‘ Aunt Esther’’ only said: ‘I 
saw fit to destroy them.” 

Upon reflection one is led to question whether the 
grim old lady had not some sort of apology for her act. 
Had she not seen enough of the young man to disccver 
that family secrets would not remain such if once they 
became known to him ? 

Mr. Hare is an indefatigable collector and excellent 
narrator of anecdotes, and these make his volumes in- 
teresting; but, however truthful they may be, it is 
doubtful if a correct impression is always left upon the 
reader’s mind. Certainly one would be led to infer that 
all the private families Mr. Hare visited—and they in- 
clude many of the best in England—consisted mainly of 
cranks, more or less fitted for Bedlam. Their eccen- 
tricities are dwelt upon in a way that dwarfs their 
saner traits. This is partly due tothe writer’s disposi- 
tion to exaggeration and ridicule, partly to his lack of a 
kindly sense of humor, but chiefly to the want of a sense 
of propriety. What can one think of a guest, made 
welcome for weeks at a time in the home of a high 
Church dignitary, who publishes to the world his host’s 
odd, if harmless, habit of going about his dwelling with- 
out shoes or stockings. 

One of the curious things in the book is the number 
of ghost stories, so told as to leave little doubt of the 
author’s conviction of their truth. Sdme of these tales 
of the supernatural are gruesome enough; but they are 
not half so dreadful as the stories of wrongdoing, pet- 
ty spites and evil tempers which are vouched for as 
facts, and which ought to have been buried with the 
persons of whom they are told. 


MEISSONIER. His Lifeand His Art. By Vallery C. O. 
Gréard, of the French Academy. Translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd and Miss Florence Simmonds, with 34 
Plates and 236 Text [ilustrations. (New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son.) ; 

‘*If I long to leave a painter’s fame behind me, I de- 
sire even more to leave the name of a man.” These 
words Meissonier wrote in the notebooks, kept during 
his later years, which, edited by Mme. Meissonier, form 
the body of this beautiful and inspiring volume. Altho 
in its biographical character a model of reticence, this 
book gives enough personal details for appreciation of 
the forming processes of a noble character which com- 
mands the respect he craved. From these pages we learn 
of him what we could not suspect from his pictures, 
that he lived intensely and patriotically in his cwn 
times. ‘* There was atime when men respected them- 
selves and their appearance; to those good old times I 
too belong,’’ he wrote. In that sense he did belong to 
the times of Richelieu, and also, through his intense ad- 
miration for its central character, to the Napoleonic 
cycle. Terburg, Hals, Van Ostade are his ancestors, 
but Meissonier made their art both French and univer- 
sal To secure this unerring touch and finish did not 
come to him lightly. In the early days when he illus- 
trated the ‘‘ Chaumitre Indienne’’ he used three times a 
week to retire at seven that he might rise at midnight 
and complete his drawings before dawn in order to 
spend the entire day in search of exact truth of nature 
and costume in the Jardin des Plantes and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale; and he spared himself no preliminary 
labors, that he might paint in later years those pictures 
which give us the exquisite care, the delicate observa- 
tion of detail, the vivacity and life of the human face, 
all that perfection of workmanship hardly equaled in 
modern art. 

The painter may have belonged to another age; but 
the man’s heart beat with France in her disasters, and 
aided her recovery. How he served his country in the 
siege of Paris, being present in the battle of Buzenval; 
and how he was sent early the next day to beg the body 
of Regnault, and passed the rest of its long hours 
burying the many dead; how he refused Mentzel, and 
the other Germans, former friends, admission to his 
house, and rejected the Prussian Order of Merit, are 
told in these pages. ‘* Let us set to work again,’’ were 
his manly words over Regnault’s grave; ‘‘ the time is 
short; we have no eternity in which to reconstruct our 
country.” To this end he served as Mayor of his sub- 
urb of Poissy, attending to the architecture of the 
school buildings and the courses of study. He remon- 
strated successfully with M. Thiers when he refused to 
allow pictures to be removed trom the museums, to 
represent France in Vienna in 1873, saying: ‘‘ You send 
us out to battle for our country with the better part of 
our arms locked up in the arsenals at home.” 

Another side of Meissonier’s character, hardly seen in 
the works which are more commonly known, was his 
love of nature and of the romantic in art in opposition 
tothe classic. All sorts of tender attachments were his 
as a boy to the fair skies and mountains, intimate com- 
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munings with the little springs in the meadows, the 
limpid brooks that run along the footpaths over brilliant 
pebbles, the barberry bushes swarming with red and 
blue winged grasshoppers that he loved to frighten out 
of their shelter in swarms to see them sparkle in the 
sunshine. And listen to this: ‘‘Ah, the beauty of an 
April sunset, with its crimson tints and the flaming sky 
against which the little budding leaves of the oaks 
stand out like green pearls!’’ He loved Delacroix, and 
expressed his debt to Millet for making us see the peas- 
ants in the fields. Michel Angelo and Rembrandt were 
the two great names of art for him. ‘‘ What would I 
not give toown ‘ The Gilder’! Howlamentable that this 
masterpiece was not secured for France!” 

He was a great reader, and had a vivid memory, and 
such endless patience that he called his pictures Penel- 
ope’s webs. He wore out a horse trying to find the 
secret of the gallop, and after refusing to paint Gov- 
etnor Stanford’s portrait, he yielded as to acollaborater 
when he found that the American had assisted, through 
instantaneous photography, to discover the motions of 
the horse. He wished to complete his Napoleonic cycle 
by painting others, including ‘‘ 1815.’ 

His own line of work came from the bent of his mind 
toward history,which, renouncing dry chronology, strives 
to revivify the aspect of the ages by means of pictur- 
esque detail. ‘*Only a painter can leave trustworthy 
documents to posterity, since he only sees them in three 
dimensions.’’ Everything in painting which does nothing 
toward purifying taste and raising the moral tone 
seemed to him reprehensible. Asto those who have 
a real vocation, let them gird up their loins; for to paint 
they must understand, to understand they must know; 
to know they must study diligently. He belonged be- 
fore his marriage to a society which agreed to work to 
support one member each year while he should paint a 
picture which should carry some great truth; and he 
worked at that time at the little table upon which his 
mother had painted his boyish picture, and upon which 
he himself had engraved ‘‘Watch and pray, for ye know 
not the hour when your Lord cometh.’’ In his last 
years he regretted that more of his pictures had not 
borne this higher stamp of his youthful enthusiasm. 

The appendix contains a note on the life and words 
of Meissonier, read in 1892 before the Academy by Comte 
Henri Delaborde, and a list of more than four hundred 
finished works—and of portraits, water colors, draw- 
ings, illustrations, models in clay and wax, and repro- 
ductions from his work; and we leave the book realiz- 
ing how true was the expression of his thought: ‘‘I 
have known what glory isand love; but nothing has or 
can come up to the deep and intense enjoyment of hard 
work.” 


THE NEw WORLD, with its Quarterly Review of Ethics 
and Theology for the current quarter, is on our table. 
Its contributions stand ona high plane of strong, broad, 
free and positive thinking. Among them we note ‘‘ The 
Infection of Pessimism,’’ by George Bachelor, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; an extremely interesting sketch of ‘‘Re- 
ligious Movements in England,’’ by Prof. Francis 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary; ‘‘ The Princi- 
ple of Moral Individuality in Catholic Christianity,” a 
searching study of Roman Catholicism, by Gaston 
Frommel, of Geneva; and a fourth, on ‘‘ Tendencies of 
Thought in the Liberal Christian Churches of Ameri- 
ca,”’ by S. M. Crothers, of the First Church, Cambridge, 


* Mass., noticeable as a recognition that the time has 


come, or is near, when these bodies may be expected to 
devote themselves to a work of positive production and 
reconstruction in the realm of theological truth. The 
other papers will speak for themselves. The book re- 
views are particularly full, and have the merit of re- 
viewing recent works on ethics and theology and phi- 
losophy from a free and purely critical point of view. 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics, Pué- 
lished for Harvard University (George H. Ellis, Boston), 
in the January number lays before its readers four not- 
able papers: ‘‘ The Old Generation of Economists and 
the New,”’ a particularly luminous address before the 
Economic Club, Cambridge, England, by Prof. Alfred 
Marshall; ‘‘Currency Discussion in Massachusetts in 
the Eighteenth Century, No. II,’’ by Andrew McFar- 
land Davis; ‘‘ A Forerunner of Béhm-Bauwerk,”’ by C. 
W. Mixter, a good word for John Rae as against the 
distinguished Austrian economist, Béhm-Bauwerk; and 
‘* Social and Economic Legislation of the States in 1896,” 
an extremely valuable review by William B. Shaw. 
THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, Ldited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University (Ginn 
& Co., Boston), opens with the discussion of the impor- 
tant question of ‘‘A Permanent Census Bureau,” by 
Prof. R. Mayo-Smith. The other articles are, ‘‘ Agri- 
cultural Discontent, No. II,’”’ by C. F. Emerick; ‘‘Trade 
Union Democracy, No. II,’’ by Sidney and Beatrice 
Wolb; ‘‘ The Law of Annexed Territory,’’ by James 
Lowndes; ‘‘ The Colonial Corporation, No. III,”’ by 
Prof. H. L. Osgood, and ‘* The Destinies of Democra- 
cy,”’ an exceedingly thoughtful, suggestive and original 


paper, by Prof. F. H. Giddings. A feature of this Re- 
view is its ‘‘ Record of Political Events,’’ both in the 
larger spheres of foreign relations and State or Federal 
action down to important developments or issues in 
municipal] politics, by William A, Dunning. 
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AMERICAN ORATIONS: STUDIES IN AMERI- 
CAN PoLiTicaL History. Edited, with 
Introductions, by Alexander Johnston, 
Late Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy in the College of New 
Jersey. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.) 

This is Volume III in the series of great 

American orations from the Colonial 
period to the present time, to which we 
have called attention before. Inthis new 
edition, published since the death of 
Professor Johnston, Prof. James A. 
Woodburn, of Indiana University, car- 
ries out and carries on the ideas incor- 
porated in the first edition. Theorations 
contained in the second volume of the 
series were intended to illustrate the first 
phase of the antislavery struggle. The 
third, now published, illustrates the later, 
and the final or successive phase of the 
struggle. It opens with four great 
speeches in the Senate by Salmon P. 
Chase, Edward Everett, Stephen A. 
Douglas and Charles Sumner. These 
are followed by others, in which we hear 
Judah P. Benjamin speaking for the 
South, also Lincoln and Seward. In the 
second section of the volume the selections 
represent more fully both sides of the 
great debate, as defended by Jefferson 
Davis and Robert Tombs, on the one 
hand; and Benjamin Wade on the other, 
with J. J. Crittenden to represent the 
party of compromise, and. John P. Hale, 
of New Hampshire, to represent moder- 
ate Republican opinion. The value of 
these orations, as reflecting the life of 
the times, is very great. From no other 
sources can the study get as much of the 
life and marrow of the history. The col- 
lection is made with good judgment, and 
the Notes and Introductions deserve high 
commendation. 


THE COMPLETE BACHELOR. Manners for 


Men. By the Author of the ‘‘ As Seen 
by Him” Papers. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25.) 


The author’s excuse for this new man- 
ual is that ‘‘the bachelor has been sadly 
neglected’’ in previous handbooks of the 
sort. Let him rise now to the opportu- 
nity and reward his friend, who has had 
compassion on him in his low estate, by 
the purchase of his book. Hereafter, if 
he does not know how to dress, to take 
care of his clothes, to get and give intro- 
ductions, to behave at dinner, balls, 
dances, as host or guest, at home or on 
his travels abroad, on the steamer, in the 
railway carriage, in the hotel, it will all 
be his own fault. When it comes to that 
supreme event before which all bachelor- 
dom pales and the conquering She arrives, 
in that hour of supreme difficulty for the 
social Benedick, here is the friend to 
draw him gently into the arms of fate, to 
comfort, console and guide him through 
the perilous entanglement of an engage- 
ment, and to stand by in the bachelor’s 
eclipse when he is wedded. Should all 
these supports fail, the good bachelor’s 
friend can still whisper there is hope in 
death, aad point out how to cover him- 
self with glory by doing the right thing 
at a funeral. 


Last Days OF KNICKERBOCKER LIFE IN 
New Yore. By Abram C. Dayton. 
Illustrated Edition. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50.) 

It is a peculiarity of our New World 
books of reminiscence that each so 
speedily becomes, not ancient, but out of 
date. Written in the seventies and first 
published in 1880, this edition of the rec- 
ollectiens of the father of New York’s 
present Postmaster is quite as interesting 
from the out-of-dateness of its author’s 
point of view as from what hetells us of 
old Knickerbocker life, which he some- 
times humorously and sometimes tender- 
ly laments. In some ways, indeed, it 
makes the seventies seem further behind 
us than the thirties! At least it makes 
us réalize the tremendous strides which 
the city has taken since the author’s 
death, and more by what he does not say 
than by what he does say. If it does not 
add very much tothe reader’s stock of 
facts concerning older New York, the 


book is pleasant reading and conveys an 
idea of later Knickerbocker life and 
thoughts that will not be easily found 





elsewhere. The illustrations, if not very 
numerous are authentic and interesting, 
while the whole make-up of the volume 
is a credit to its publishers., 


History oF Docma. By Dr. Adolph 
Harnack. Translated by Neil Bu- 
chanan. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$2.50.) 

The original German edition of this 
great work has received full critical at- 
tention in our columns. To what we have 
said on the general and special merits of 
the book we have nothing to add. It is 
an accepted standard authority of such 
value as to make it a matter of importance 
that it should be done into English at the 
earliest possible moment, and done well. 
The present translation is from the Third 
German Edition. Two volumes are now 
published. They are not the translation 
of the ‘‘ Outline,” or Grundriss der Dog- 
mengeschichte, but of his large work, the 
‘* Lehrbuch,’ in three volumes. The 
translation has been done with care, and 
so faras we have examined it is an ade- 
quate presentation of the German work 
in English dress, notes and all. It is 
certainly translated into intelligible and 
vigorous English and published in clear 
type and excellent form by the Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers. 


THE CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY for Janu- 
ary, 1897, begins a new series with W. T. 
Moore, Dean of the Bible College of Mis- 
souri, as Editor in Chief. (G. A. Hoff- 
man, Columbia, Mo., Publisher. $2.00 
perannum.) The Review, and this par- 
ticular number of it, starts strong with 
an elaborate discussion of the ‘‘ Reunion 
Question, by the editor. We have no 
space to comment on it, but commend it 
to the attention of our readers. The 
other articles are ‘‘ The Teacher’s Mis- 
sion,” by H. W. Everest; ‘‘ The Law 
Filled Full,” by Thomas Munnell; ‘‘ Min- 
isterial Education,’’ by Clinton Lock- 
hart, President of Christian University, 
and ‘‘ John Ruskin as a Political Econo- 
mist,”” by W. J. Lannon, Pastor of the 
Christian Church, Toronto, Canada. The 
Book Notices are a valuable feature of 
the number. THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
REVIEW for the Current Quarter, opens 
with a continuation of the history of the 
beginnings of the Lutheran Seminary, by 
the Rev. Dr. G. F. Krotel. Julius Fried- 
rich Sachse contributes the opening num- 
ber of a series on ‘‘ The Genesis of the 
German Lutheran Church in the Land of 
Penn,’’ which promises to be of much in- 
terest. The other articles are ‘‘ The His- 
torical Mission of the Holy Spirit,’’ by 
Prof. A. G. Voigt, D.D.; ‘‘ The Ethics 
of Evolution,” by M. M. Kinard, Ph.D.; 
‘“‘The Brain asthe Basis of Mind.” by 
W. H. Harrison, M.D., of the State Lu- 
natic Asylum, Harrisburg, Penn.; ‘‘ The 
Body as a Machine,” by Prof. Robert H. 
Thurston; ‘‘ The Church of Sweden and 
its Episcopate,’’ by Prof. N. Forsander, 
D.D. The department of *‘ Open Letters”’ 
is aninteresting medium for the introduc- 
tion of a great variety of paragraphs, 
stimulating suggestions and brief topics. 
THE NEw CHURCH REVIEW: A Quar- 
terly Journal of the Christian Thought and 
Life, Set Forth from the Scriptures by 
Emanuel Swedenborg, presents its readers 
with a full table in the January number. 
We find much to interest us in the num- 
ber, notably in an appreciative article by 
Theodore F. Wright, Managing Editor of 
the Review, which shows that one man, 
at least, has not found any more moral 
poison in ‘‘ The Mind of the Master,” or 
in ‘‘ The Upper Room” than we have 
found. The other contributions are 
thoughtful, scholarly and suggestive ex- 
positions of important topics, but do not 
call for special notice here. 








Want of space forces us to pass with 
mere mention the books for young people 
so attractively inviting attention. Among 
the best before us are—A LITTLE GIRL IN 
OLD NEw York. 
fas. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) The 
title of this story indicates the book’s 
contents, the experiences and adventures 
of a little girl and her friends in New 
York City about fifty years ago. It is 
sure to interest the young reader. 
BETTY CF THE WYE, by Amy E. Blanchard 
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(J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25), is a pleasing 
story for girls, and is prettily illustrated. 
THE HERMIT PRINCES. Sy Eleanor 
Stredder, (T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00.) 
This is a good, strong tale of adventure 
in Japan, picturesque and lively, full of 
incidents. ——-ONLy Susan. HER Own 
Story. By Emma Marshall. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50.) The story of a girl’s 
life, written for girls by a writer who has 
a host of admirers. THE YOUNG 
SALESMAN. By Horatio Alger. (Henry 
T. Coates & Co. $1.25.) Boys will enjoy 
this story, which is cleverly adapted to 
the average boyish taste, and it will do 
them no harm. THE LoG OF THE 
Lapy Grey. By Loutse Seymour Hough- 
ton. (Bonnell, Silver & Co. 60 cents.) 
A yachting story for children, brightly 
written, attractive; a good book for the 
little ones to read. 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS HILL 
GREEN, by W. H. Fairbrother (Mac- 
millan Company), is a brief manual in- 
tended as ‘‘a simple, plain exposition”’ 
of the philosophic teaching of one of 
the most influential of modern English 
philosophers. There is no doubt concern- 
ing Green’s personal power; the devo- 
tion of his disciples proves that. But 
there is. more room for difference of 
opinion as to whether the influence of his 
teaching will continue in the absence of 
his personality. Weare obliged to say 
that an examination of this book inclines 
us to the view that Green’s writings will 
not have the effect of his oral utterances. 
At least we must say that this book will 
not, inour judgment, tend greatly to pro- 
duce this result. It is intended by its 
author to remove the difficulties met by 
students in Green’s style and method of 
exposition; but we do not find these 
difficulties removed, and should prefer 
for ourown part to grapple directly with 
Green’s writings. Nevertheless, this ex- 
position may have its uses, and it is pre- 
pared by acompetent hand with conscien- 
tions loyalty. 


MarGareET Ocitvy. By her Son, J. M. 
Barrie. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
In this little book Mr. Barrie has fixed 
the colors of a sweet life, and made a 
picture as charming as anything of the 
sort that we have met with in recent lit- 
erature. Autobiographic egotism it cer- 
tainly is, but done so quaintly, so shyly, 
so tenderly, yet so cleverly, that one for- 
gets the actual self-importance implied. 
Mr. Barrie leaped to fame with a great 
bound; it was enough to turn his head; 
moreover, it was enough to excite himto 
over-production. This little book might 
easily have been made offensively auto- 
biographical; but instead it is singularly 
and even touchingly modest, yet at the 
same time it brims over with quaint rem- 
iniscences of his home, his mother, his 
struggles, his triumphs. It is a delight- 
ful sketch. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co. we have six 
books, all worthy of notice more extended 
than our space will permit. We simply 
call attention to them in a group: THE 
GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWIE, dy Jane 
Helen Findlater ($1.25)—a Scotch story; 
REDBURN, by Henry Ochiltree ($1.25), also 
a story of Scotland; We TEN, 4y Barbara 
Yechton ($1.50)—a wholesome story for 
young people; A KNIGHT OF THE NETS, 
by Amelia E. Barr ($1.25)—a new story of 
the North Sea; A CRown oF STRAW, by 
Allen Upward ($1.25)—a romance of Ba- 
varian history; THE MAJESTY OF MAN, 
by ‘‘Alien” ($1.25), a New Zealand story 
by a new writer who shows notable 
talent. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH History, from 
theLord Protector to Victoria. By the Rev. 
A. J. Church, M.A. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) We who believe devoutly in 
young people making their start in his- 
tory with the story-tellers to delight and 
inspire them, can only be pleased with 
this brief collection. Mr. Church has 
laid the young readers under great obli- 
gation to him by his previous work inthe 
same line. These stories are full of the 
thrill of heroic action as well as of na- 
tional pride, and are told with as much 
of accurate detail as can be introduced 
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into stories whose main point lies in*the 
element of romantic inspiration. 


PassInc SHADOWS, by Anthony Yorke; 
A WomAN oF Fortune, by Christian Reid; 
Mr. Bitty Buttons, dy Walter Lecky; 
THE VOCATION OF EDWARD Conway, dy 
Maurice Francis Egan; A ROUND TABLE 
OF THE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN CATH- 
OLIC NOvVELIsTs (Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Chicago and Cincinnati), are a se- 
ries of stories and novels by Roman 
Catholic writers, most of which were no- 
ticed by usin the first edition. They have 
proved very popular, especially among 
Roman Catholic readers, and have now 
reached the distinction of a second edi- 
tion. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Fac- 
TORY INSPECTORS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York. Daniel O'Leary, Factory Inspector. 
(State Printers, Albany.) This volume 
covers the year 1895, and was trans- 
mitted to the Legislature January 27th, 
1896. It is an exhaustive report oa the 
entire factory inspection of the State, in- 
cluding bakeries and mines. The in- 
spection is carried on by districts, the 
entire State being divided into eight dis 
tricts. The report includes cases of 
arrest for violation of law, changes or- 
dered and casualties reported. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A. (The Macmillan Company. 
gocents.) This latest edition of a volume 
originally published in ‘‘ The Primer’”’ 
Series in 1876,and revised in 1880, is a 
marvelous piece of literary workmanship, 
which inits way has never been excelled. 
We have noother brief history to compare 
with it, and it will be long before the prob- 
lem of brevity, without obscurity and with- 
out ruining the vitality of the characteris- 
tic authors or the perspective of their his - 
tory, will be done again so well and with 
such soundness of literary judgment. 


THE SWORDMAKER’s Son. Ay Wil- 
liam 0. Stoddard. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50.) Boys who like stories 
of ancient times will jump at this very 
delightful romance of the first century 
after Christ. Mr. Stoddard knows well 
how to infuse the charm of life; he tells 
his story at a run, so to speak, and the 
young reader will follow breathlessly 
after him. The illustrations are very 
attractive. 


THE WASHER OF THE ForpD. Sy Fiona 
Macleod. (New York: Stone & Kimball. 
$1.25.) Almost weird in their conception 
and composition, these strange stories 
read like literary soul-writhings. Their 
power cannot be denied’or escaped from, 
and yet whocan enjoy them? They are 
cloudy and distressful; we turn from 
reading them feeling the effect of a night- 
mare. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN EmpPIRE. A 
BRIEF HIsToRICAL SKETCH OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Byv Mary Platt Parmele. 
(William Beverley Harrison. $1.00.) A 
popular, patriotic sketch of United 
States history, written from a Christian 
point of view, with sympathy for good 
things and a general optimistic opinion as 
to the past, present and future. 


AMYES EGERTON CAVALIER. By Mau- 
rice H. Hervey. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.) To readers who like 
the old-fashioned romance this story will 
be most acceptable. It deals with Eng- 
lish life in the time of Roundhead rebel- 
lion, and is full of picturesque situations 
and vigorous action. 


THE WONDERFUL WHEEL. By Mary 
Tracy Earle. (New York: The Century 
Co. $1.25.) We have here a sprightly 
story of creole life in Louisiana. It 
adumbrates a perfectly authentic outline 
of certain phases of that life. The style 
is good, and the interest is kept up with 
considerable skill. 


Literary Notes. 
Harper's Weekly, for January 30th, 
will contain an illustrated article on New 
York’s new plan for rapid transit. 


....F, Warne & Company will remove 
during February, from their quarters in 
Cooper Union to 103 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. 
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....-The Great Poets and Their Theol- 
ogy,’ is the title of a new book by Au- 
gustus H. Strong, D.D., LL,D., President 
of Rochester Theological Seminary. 


...-The first novel of Mrs. Hunger- 
ford (‘‘ The Duchess”), whose death has 
just been announced, was ‘“ Phyllis,”’ 
which also was the most popular, more 
than 250,000 copies of it having been sold. 


....E. W. Hornung, the Australian 
novelist, whose new book, ‘‘The Rogue’s 
March,” gives a strong picture of convict 
jabor camps in New South Wales, is a 
young man and brother-in-law of Dr. 
Conan Doyle. 


....What to Eat, published at Minne- 
apolis at a dollar a year, continues its ad- 
mirable work, providing a journal of 
cookery in so attractive a guise as to be 
an ornament to the parlor no less than a 
guide to the kitchen. 


....It is announced that Mr. George 
W. Cable has become editor of Current 
Literature, in which magazine he will 
conduct a department in which literary, 
artistic and other topics of the day will 
be discussed in an informal fashion. 


....‘*Common Sense Christianity” is 
the title of a book soon to be issued by the 
Congregational Publishing Society, made 
up of more than a hundred articles con- 
tributed to the Congregationalist by the 
late Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., with pref- 
ace by the editor, the Rev. Dr. Dunning. 


....‘*The Journals of Alexander Hen- 
ry, the Younger, and David Thompson,” 
prepared for publication by Dr. Elliott 
Coues, will soon be issued by Francis P. 
Harper. Mr. Coues writes that this work 
in importance, will undoubtedly take rank 
with Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Mem- 
orable Voyages,” published in 1801. 


....The February Century publishes 
an interesting series of ‘‘ Recollections 
of Samuel Lover,” author of ‘‘ Rory 
O’More,” by his daughter, Mrs. Fanny 
Schmid, illustrated with pictures and 
autographs from Mrs. Lover’s album, 
now in the possession of Mrs. Schmid’s 
son, Victor Herbert, the musician. 


....Of the many woman’s clubs of the 
country, the ‘‘Woman’s Literary Club,” 
of Baltimore, specially deserves its name. 
Among its members are Mrs. Lawrence 
Turnbull, Miss Lisette Woodworth Reese, 
Miss Virginia Woodward Cloud, and 
other writers of more than local fame. 
It is to a paper read before this Club, by 
Mrs. Alice McBlair Rinehart, that Miss 
S. A. Walker was indebted for data of 
the life of the sculptor Rinehart given in 
a recent article in our Fine Arts’ col- 
umn. 


....A permanent exhibition of editions 
of the Bible has been established in Basel 
in the famous Council Chamber of the 
Cathedral, in which, in 1431, the well- 
known Church Council was held. The 
object is to secure as complete a collec- 
tion of Bible editions as possible, espe- 
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contains 


THE CORONATION 


described by 


Richard 
Harding 
Davis 


One of the two American correspond- 
ents who wit d the imp cere- 
monies in Moscow. 

The illustrations for the article are by 
R. CATON WOODVILLE 
who had a royal commission from Queen 

Victoria, 
35 Cents a Copy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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cially those published by the Basel Bible 
Society, and of all Basel Bibles since the 
days of the Reformation, when this city 
was headquarters of the newly invented 
art of printing. A goodly number of edi- 
tions is alréady on hand. 

....The Scribners will soon issue a new 
revised edition of the late Sidney Lanier’s 
‘‘English Novel,” which has been pre- 
pared under the supervision of Mrs. La- 
nier and will embody some passages 
omitted in the original edition. The 
same firm announce that they have ac- 
quired from Messrs. Roberts Brothers the 
right to publish all novels of Mr. George 
Meredith heretofore published by the 
Roberts Brothers; they also announce a 
new volume soon to be issued in the 
‘‘ American History Series,’’ to be called 
‘‘The Middle Period,” by Prof. John W. 
Burgess, of Columbia University. 


....We publish this week the first in- 
stalment of one of Mr. I. Zangwill’s de- 
lightful sketches of Jewish child life. 
Mr. Zangwill is a native of London, and 
hardly more than thirty years of age. 
He knew in early life what poverty was, 
and he has had rare success in repre- 
senting the life of the poor. It is said 
that he does not wish to be counted a 
specialist in his literary work, and his 
later books have dealt with other than 
Jewish subjects, but in ‘‘ Children of the 
Ghetto,” ‘‘ Ghetto Tragedies,’ and ‘‘ The 
King of the Schnorrers,” he made his 
ewn path through an untrodden field, 
and those works seem to be peculiarly 
his own. His contributions to the Pa// 
Mall Magazine, under the title ‘‘ Without 
Prejudice,” make up his last volume; 
and in resigning the department to Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, he says, in 7he Cosmopol- 
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itan, most gracefully of his successor: 
‘*I am grateful to him for making the 
final pages of that magazine at last read- 
able to me.”’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Nicaragua Canal and 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


A Political History of the Various Projects 
of Interoceanic Transit across the Ameri- 
can Isthmus, with special reference to the 
Nicaragua Canal and the Attitude of the 
United States Government Thereto. By 
LINDLEY M. KEAsBEY, Associate Professor 
of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College. 
With maps. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

“ \ volume of 
the most complete, P 
sion of the subject that we have seen; . . . a man- 
ual indispensable to the historian and the philosopher, 
as well as to the engineer.”—W. YF. Sun. 


The Story of Canada. 


By J. G. Bourinot, Clerk, House of Com- 
mons, Ottawa. New number (46) in the 
‘Story of the Nations Series.’’ Fully il- 
lustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 
“ A most picture: ee 

As a description it it is 

brought down to date, as a political statement it is intel- 

ligent, statesmanlike, and optimistic.”—Literary World. 


International Law. 


A Simple Statement of Its Principles By 
HERBERT WoLcoTT BowEn, United States 
Consul-General at Barcelona, Spain. 
12mo, $1.25. 
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THE CENTURY CO’S NEW HYMN BOOK 


“In Gacelsis” — 
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May we send you 


a sample copy at the quantity 
price, $1.35, postpaid? Money 
refunded if you do not keep the 
book,—we want only to have it 
seen. 

Returnable sample copies free 
to pastors and music committees. 














IDEAL YET PRACTICAL 


Constructed upon modern lines and containing a superb 
selection of hymns and tunes,—one or more tunes for 
8 each hymn. The result of years of experience,—a 


development,—a_ natural 
selection. Contains 200 
pages more than most 
similar books. New type, § 
fine paper. Published by 2? 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 8 











The Religious Instruction 
Schools. 


The Immediate Causes of 


Poems by Harriet Prescott 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
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of the Young in Sunday- 


Walter L. Hervey, President of the Teachers’ 
College, of New York; Prof. D. L. Kiehle, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; A.F. Schauffler, D.D., New York ; 
Erastus Blakeslee, D.D., and others. 


A Sketch of Jewish Child Life in Venice.—By |. Zang- 
will, author of ‘‘ The Children of the Ghetto.” 


the Social Discontent.—By 


Prof. Edward A. Ross, of Leland Stanford University. 
Washington Letter.---By Janet Jennings. 


Spofford, Irene Putnam and 


Edward A. Uffington Valentine. 
Stories by Mary R. P. Hatch and Charles M. Harger. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Are you a smart spell- 
er? We ~ 


ve $100 away 
in prizes those able to 
make the largest list of 
words from the word RE 
SPONSIBLE. Youcan 
make at least twenty, 
we believe, and if you 


spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any 
dictionary, and weallow 
to be counted proper 
nouns, 
fixes, suffixes, ony legit- 
imate word. his is 

y: Responsible, 
response, rip, sop, see, 
sin, sip, soil, sob, sole, 
etc. Use these words. 
The publisher of THE 
AMERICAN WoMAN will 
give away, on April 10, 
the sum of $100, divided 
into 24 prizes for the 
largest lists of words 
as above. $40 to the per- 
son making the largest 
list; $10 for the second 
largest; $ each for the 
next five largest lists; $3 each for the 4 next largest. 
and $1 for each of the next 13 largest lists. We want 
it is for this reason 


ronouns, pre- 








D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 
The Early Correspondence 


of Hans von Bulow. 


Edited by his Widow. 
lated by CONSTANCE BACHE. With Por- 


Selected and trans- 


traits. 8vo. Buckram, $4.50. 


These letters contain graphic descriptions of the trials 


| of a young musician, and much interesting gossip about 


Liszt and Wagner, to whose encouragement Von Biilow 
owed so much in his youth and early manhood. There 
are many revelations of precocious talent in other di- 
rections than music, and the biographical details illus- 
trate a portion of the artist’s life, of which little has 
been known. 


Our Juvenile Offenders. 


By W. Dovuctas of 


A new 


MorRISON, author 
“* Jews under the Romans,”’ etc. 
volume in the Criminology Series. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Morrison shows the effect of sex and age on 
criminal tendencies, and describes the geographical 
distribution of the juvenile criminal population. He 
discusses the physical and mental characteristics of the 
juvenile offender; his parental condition, his social con- 
dition, his‘ economic condition. Finally he deals with 
the institutions at present in existence for reclaiming 
the young criminal, and the methods which are the 
most likely to be successful in attaining this result. 


The Career of Candida. 


By GEeorGE PAsTON, author of ‘‘ A Study 


I2mo. 


No. 208, Town and 


Cloth, $1.00; 


in Prejudices,”’ etc. 


Country Library. 12mo. 


paper, 5ocents. 


* One of the most robust and refreshing stories of the 
year. It tackles more than one thorny social problem 
with admirable courage, and challenges Mrs. pon on to 
mortal encounter; but there is not the least verbal of- 
fense in it, not even to the most priggish and prudish 
of novel readers.”"—London Daily Telegraph. 


icLeod of the Camerons. 


By M. HAmiLTon, author of “A Self- 
Denying Ordinance.’’ No. 207, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The author describes vividly, and in an extremely in 
teresting way, the different phases of military and 
social life in the isle of Malta and in England. Her 
characters are firmly impressed in the mind of the 
reader, and the situations are carefully worked out. 


For sale by ali booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 FirtH Avenur, New York. 
A. 8. CLARK,Book- 
CATALOGUE No. 43 Siile..'So:74 Fatton 
St., N. Y., contains books and pamphlets mainly relat- 
ing to America, more particularly to adventure. biog- 
raphy, genealogy. Indians, local history, rebellion, sets 


of periodicals, the Revolution, and the odds and ends of 
literature not to be found in dry-goods stores. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
he accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


waich he would like the paper sent. 
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machines, so 


THE INDEPENDENT 
The Standard of Excellence——_ 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 


far as their mechanical construction is 


concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


% 
so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED— 
sc'that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY — 
so that ft will wear 
thelongest with the 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home, 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 


reliable guarantee of perfection. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








Books of the Week. 


With the Trade Winds: A Jaunt in Veqgeoes 
and the West Indies. By Ira Nelso 
7x5, pp. 157. New a sage? G. P. Pomaa's ~ ris $1 25 
That Affair Next Door. By Anna Rathatee 
Green (Mrs. Charles “Rol ifs). 7x544, pp. 399. 
Thesame. Paper, 50c., cloth .................. 
——_ = Edited = ie Alexander a 
Re-ed: oy James A. burn 
Three Verumen ol. III. 7x5, pp. 46 “rhe 
Household eoegin. 5 By Helen Campbell. 8x 


The History of Economics. 
MacLeod, M.A. 
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Davis. 7x5, pp. 58. The . 
Addremes and Sheen in ain and Verse. By 
James Sager Norton. With an a tes 
a awe G. Mason. 8x6, p The 
mec Crclopedia 3 Practical notations. 3 Revised 
Edition . € Hoyt. 10x7, pp. 1178. New 
York: Funk & Wannalis ¢ ri) 
Perayaney Ge roar sat ‘gute pp. 18. Phila 
ey George Fisher x! a- 
delphia: Henry T. Coate La eeiweasecbuts 
Wi _ - ¥ awk. B Constance ay _— 
Vv aud. 8x5i<, ew 
York and London: Edward ‘Arnold. Para 
Cochem’s Life of Christ. Adapted by the Rev. 
mayenture Hammer, 0.8. F. 734x544, pp. 
818. New York: Benziger Bros................ 
a oeees oy ge xe 
ames Burrell, D.D. 8x5}¢, pp.370. New 
York: Wibur F. Ketcham bevicireei a TEE RES 
The Heritage of the Spirit, and Other Sermons. 
By Mandell, Bishop of Peterborough. a 
5, pp. 216. New York: ny P. Dutton & Co.. 
Juvenile Offeniers. B: Douglas Morrison. 
8x54. pp. 316. New ai D. Appleton & Co. 
Tea poe pester in Southern California. By 
A. Edw M.D., and Beatrice Harraden. 
ras pp. isd, ra eniladelphia. J. B. Lippincott 
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Dogporss ang His Nine aptecte. 3 By George 
Grove, Second tion. 7 pp. 406. 
London 4 New York: Novello, 3, & Co. 
The Sources of Spenser’s Classicil Mythology. 
. Sawtelle, Ph.D. pin). 7445, Dp. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co............. 
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Napoléon. gr ae m Martin, Duruy, Cha- 
tea With a Narrative t the 


Edi re Aloe 3 Fortier, D.Lt. 74x6, 135. 
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a ‘and yore 's “Kopnickerstrasse 120." 
oy Benjamin is bey | Ph.D. 74x5, 

—y i. ton: D.C. SE Lead cranes 
Miss Ayr of Virginia, and omer Stories. By Julia 
arent 7x04, pp. 39%. Chicago: H. 8 
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can Version; New Testament. Edited 
"Geet b's Hitchcock. 7x44. New York: 
ord, Howard & Hulbe 

The Prophets of Israel. ~~ Prof. C. H. Cornhill. 
: : Pp. 1 198. Chicago: yrhe Open Court Pub- 
Bulletin of the Eaiked bec of Labor. No. 8—Janu- 
- Carrol D. Wright. 9x, 

p. 110. "Washington: Gov't Printing Office.. 
Tirsah 8 Serenade from Ben Har. Words by Gen. 
Lew Wallace. Music by Annie M. Lyon. 
Chicago: Lyon & Healy...............2....2.00 








Saculty composed of members of Chicago 
sar. gh Course, leading to dezre2. 
J you for admission to the Bar or 
Catalogue Free. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Jept. W. Reaper Bleck, Chicago. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR 


Sunday-School Teaching. 





Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per. 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO. *esten: ase” 








The Standard American Brand : : : : Established —> 


SPENCERIAN 


DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your handwriting 








Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 


the VERTICAL 
EN CENTS. 


for every style of writing, includin 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris — = 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION A 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


MUSIC, 
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The Classic Series 





Of MUSIC BOOKS 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE 
BEST IN MUSICAL ART. . 





E Classic Series of music books stand p 
ig 2 among the music bookg of Phe 
world. contain the very highest and finest 

be music ever written. 

e great of music will be found i 
volumes. E ic lover who desires to have the 
best examples of musical wo oa should order 
one or more of these volumes 











Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano, 3« songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Alto, 33 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor, 30 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Bass, 25 songs. 
Song Classics for Low Voice, 40 songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs. 
Classic Baritone or Bass Songs, 33 songs. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1, 44 pianoforte pieces. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 31 pianoforte pieces. 
Classical Pianist, 42 pianoforte pieces. 
Young People’s Classics, No. 1, 
51 easy pianoforte pieces. 
Young People’s Classics, No. 
48 easy pianoforte pieces. 
Classic Four-Hand Collection, 
19 pianoforte duets. 
Selected Classics, 32 pianoforte pieces. 


For further particulars, send for 
descriptive circulars, giving list 
of contents, etc., free 
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ACH book is 4 gy in the best style of the 
music-printers The modern ved 
transfer process is 5 soaniomens onl 

quality of paper is used ; and the binding is 

well as substantial. In make-up as well as othe tone 
contents, the Classic Serics stand alone at the 











Price, Each Volume, Postpaid, 
Paper, $1.00. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Any piece or book of music published at home or 
abroad can be secured from us at shortest tiotice. 
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J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincipnati O, 





Union Pacific Affairs. 


MATTERS concerning the Union Pacif- 
ic Railroad are at the moment interest- 
ing to financial people and to those 
who are concerned with the road, from 
a transportation point of view. There 
is a first mortgage upon this company’s 
property which must be provided for in 
any plan of reorganization. Then comes 
the second mortgage, guaranteed by 
the United States Government, whose 
bonds are now maturing. There are, 
also, other obligations of the system 
not necessary to be told in detail. 

The strife for several years has been 
waged over the relations of the com- 
pany to the United States Government. 
Much used to be said about the enor- 
mous sums of money supposed to have 
been made by the original projectors. 
But as to this talk, it is to be remem- 
bered that the building of the Union 
Pacific was begun during the Civil War 
as anational necessity, in order to bind 
the Pacific Coast States to the rest of 
the Union; it was not supposed that 
the enterprise would be profitable com- 
mercially Under these circumstances 
the Government gave liberally of its 
land and credit, and, finally, consented 
to the placing of a first mgrtgage ahead 
of its own lien. If the profits were 
great, they were unexpected; so that 
the real question was simply what was 
the best thing to do now. 

It is conceded by everybody that the 
property is not worth the present in- 
debtedness at the present rate of inter- 
est—that is, no one could be found 
willing to become responsible*for the 
first as well as the second mortgage 
with its large accumulations of unpaid 
interest. The question thus turned 
upon the terms which could be made 
with the Government. The present 
owners of the property have often 
sought from Congress something in the 
nature of a Funding bill, under which 
the Government claim of some $60,000, - 
000, could be allowed to continue at a 
nominal rate of interest. But Congress, 
led by the wishes of members from the 
Western and Pacific States, has been 
unwilling to compromise with those 
now in control, largely because of the 
dislike with which those hitherto prom- 
inent in transcontinental affairs have 
been regarded in the States named. 
The defeat of the proposed Funding 
bill, a few weeks ago, was greeted with 
bonfires. 

The other method, which seems 
likely now to be adopted, is for the Gov- 
ernment to foreclose its second mort- 
gage upon the property, having first 
come to an agreement with the Reor- 
ganization Committee as to the sum 
which that committee will bid for the 
property at the sale. This sum is stated 
to be $45,000,000, a part of which shall 
be furnished by the Union Pacific Sink- 
ing Fund. Practically this would give 
the Government back its principal and 
about 3% per annum, instead of the 
6% which the United States has been 
paying to the holders of those bonds. 
This is not at all a bad bargain for the 
Government, yielding, indeed, if any- 
thing a little more than under the 

Funding proposition, and having the 
additional merit of taking the Govern- 
ment at once and forever from having 
anything to do with an enterprise which 
should be conducted, as other railroads 
are, by private parties. There have 
been a few suggestions that on fore- 
closure the United States should take 
over the property and run it as a Gov- 
ernment road; there have been also de- 
mands’ that. the United States should 
forgive the property the entire debt; 
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but these two ideas are by the vast ma- 
jority of citizens considered unwise and 
dangerous. 

The Reorganization Committee has 
behind it an underwriting syndicate 
embracing the large total of thirty or 
forty million dollars, under which the 
committee are proposing to reorganize 
the property as an independent enter- 
prise and as a connection of the great 
railway systems east of the Missouri 
River, There is another matter, look- 
ing to the future, which merits consid- 
eration. Ifsuch a plan could be suc- 
cessfully carried out with the Union 
Pacific (whose western end is at Ogden, 
Utah) something of the same kind 
could be attempted with the Central 
Pacific, which is the Pacific connection 
from Ogden and which likewise is carry- 
ing a Government debt that it cannot 
pay. These two roads, if consolidated, 
would make a transcontinental line 
worthy of the name. Their interests 
for coast traffic are one and their com- 
bination would undoubtedly please the 
people of the Western States greatly. 
But when we come to the case of the 
Central Pacific, the Southern Pacific 
Company, to which the Central Pacific 
is leased, will have something impor- 
tant to say. Meanwhile it will be a 
matter of public congratulation if the 
Government can arrange to dispose of 
the nation’s interest in the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad in a manner which shall 
be fair to the United States and to the 
property, and which will remove that 
disturbing element from our politics. 


Monetary Affairs. 





VERY little change can be observed 
in the business situation. The ten- 
dency, generally speaking, is toward im- 
provement; and, so long as matters do 
not grow worse, the spirit of hopeful- 
ness is well maintained in spite of un- 
certainties which often obscure the out- 
look. There is more complaint about 
low prices and absence of profit than 
absence of demand. In many cases the 
volume of business is not so unsatisfac- 
tory as the frequency of these com- 
plaints suggest; but a great deal of busi- 
ness is being done to-day at little or no 
profit. Competition is excessively keen, 
and just now the struggle in both the 
industrial and commercial worlds is in- 
tensified by unusual efforts for surviv- 
alofthe fittest. The resulting distress 
is most felt by concerns which have been 
slow in adopting the best and latest im- 
provements. Such losses seem cruel; 
still this weeding out process benefits 
the masses in the long run, and creates 
sounder conditions on which to build 
for the future. The failure record 
shows a considerable increase in the 
number of disasters since January Ist, 
tho the amount of liabilities during the 
first two weeks was only $8,400,000 
compared with $12,500,000 the same 
time a year ago, indicating that it is the 
smaller and weak concerns which are 
succumbing. Nearly all large distrib- 
utors of merchandise are pursuing a 
hand-to-mouth policy. Uncertainty as 
to what and when the tariff will be is 
very largely responsible for this. Judg- 
ing by past experience, it seems unlikely 
that a new tariff can go into effect be- 
fore next June or July, even under the 
most favorable circumstances. As the 
tarfff enters directly into the value of 
almost every manufactured product, 
whether made at home or abroad, no 
future contracts of importance are pos- 
sible. Prices generally seem sufficiently 
low to stimulate orders; but either hesi- 
tancy at first hands or too large pro- 
ductive capacity tempt buyers to hold 
aloof. The most encouraging feature 
continues to be the good foreign d¢- 
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mand for our products, and a favor- 
able trade balance. Easy money also 
‘ contributes to improvement. The anal- 
ologists, who thinks they see a close re- 
semblance between the situation now 
and that preceding the great revival of 
1879, are multiplying, and nobody 
wishes to discourage them. Time, how- 
ever, is needed to recuperate from such 
an attack of financial and industrial 
dyspepsia as we have just passed 
through; albeit the turning point may 
have been passed. 





The Stock Market would readily re- 
spond to any favorable influences. 
Confidence is increasing, and were it 
not for a continuance of unsatisfactory 
developments, a higher range of values 
would follow. The demoralized state 
of the bituminous coal trade and the 
consequent weakness of that. class of 
securities affected the general market 
adversely; but aside from these influ- 
ences there is a good undertone,and the 
tendency is ._ toward improvement. 
There is a good demand for the best 
bonds, even at high prices, 4 feature 
being the activity in Government issues. 
This is due to the low rate for money 
and the difficulty of finding sure invest- 
ments; the high state of the Treasury 
reserve strengthening the Government’s 
credit. Railroad earnings continue to 
report decreased earnings, 65 roads 
showing a loss of nearly 44 compared 
with last year. A favorable feature 
was the reduction of money rates in 
Europe; the Bank of Germany having 
reduced its rate of discount from 5 to 
4%, andthe Bank of England from 4 to 
34%. Asaresult foreign exchange is 
easier, and the probability of gold ex- 
ports next spring is still more remote. 
The local money market is oversupplied 
with funds, as shown in the bank state- 
ment below. The banks have been re- 
fusing to loan at less than 2%, while 
trust companies and others have been 
lending at 1%. Call loans on stock 
collateral ranged 1@2%. Time money 
is plentiful, but in light demand, rates 
being 2@3% for 1 to 6 months, respect- 
ively. There is a becter supply of 
commercial paper at 3@3%% for 60 to 
go day indorsed bills receivable. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

79,134,100 v1 Se io “ eo 
SELETH ON — SSTSSESD — 608 
18,479,800 18,743.90 *264, 

The following shows the relation be- 

tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$79,134,100 $77,821,300 $1,312,800 
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eS ccataes:: 118,803,600 113,697,800 5,105,800 
Total reserve.. $197,937,700  $191,519,100 $6,418,600 
Reserve required 
ag’t Gepouits... 140,869,900 139,346,575 1,528,225 
Surpl’sres’rve. $57,067,800 $52,172,525 $4,895,275 
* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
= = tse Sur] 











GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were strong and 
quoted as follows: 
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BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of: bank stocks for the week 
ending January 23d, were: 
Tmporters’ & Traders’. 550 
ercant: 











CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
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quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... President Claus Spreckels, of the 
San Francisco and San Joaquin Valley 
Railway, states that the road proposes 
to build an extension between Bakers- 
field and Mojave, sixty-eight miles, 
which will connect the Valley Road 
with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé, 

.»+.The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
which iscomposed of what was former- 
ly the St. Anthony Water Power Com- 
pany, and the Pillsbury flour mills and 
elevator companies, constructed a dam 
below the Falls of St. Anthony calcu- 
lated to produce 10,000 horse power. 
Acontract for an electrical equipment 
for utilizing this power has been given 
to the General Electric Company, and it 
will furnish power for Minneapolis, and 
for St. Paul ten miles away, for manu- 
facturing purposes and for the use of 
the street-car systems of the two cities. 


....Ina recent interview at Birming- 
ham, Ala., Mr. Haas, President of the 
Sloss Iron and Steel Company, said: 


‘* Alabama iron needs no duty at all. 
It is underselling English iron in the lat- 
ter’s own country, and is laid down in 
New York, freight paid, at the price 
asked for English iron, plus the duty at 
the English furnaces, and much cheaper 
than English iron with the freight add- 
ed. Remove the duty altogether, and 
Southern iron can take care of itself the 
world over. We have established a solid 
export trade, the proportions of which 
are hampered only by the lack of ship 
room.’ 


.... Upon many occasions THE INDE- 
PENDENT has called attention to the 
necessity of directors directing; and we 
are pleased to note that Comptroller 
James H, Eckels has sent the following 
circular letter to the president of every 
National bank: under his jurisdiction. 
It would look as if directors will here- 
after be unable to evade responsibility 
by pleading ignorance of a bank’s con- 
dition, Whether the Comptroller has 
the power to enforce the rule laid down 
by him may possibly be doubted; but it 
is certainly a movement in the right di- 
rection. 

‘* Sir: In order to obviate in the future 
any excuse on the part of the directors of 
National banks, based upon the ground 
that they are not and have not been .in- 
formed of the affairs of the banks with 
which they are officially connected, and 








therefore should not be held responsibie 
for the same, all letters hereafter ad- 
dressed to the officers of banks bearing 
upon the report of the examiner are to be 
submitted to the directors, and the ac- 
knowledgment and answer thereto made 
over each director’s individual signature. 

‘* By law, the duty of conducting the 
affairs of a bank devolves upon the di- 
rectors; and it is desired that such inten- 
tion shall be made effective. 

‘* You will acknowledge the receipt of 
this letter and return it with the signa- 
tures of the directors attached. I inclose 
a copy for your own files. 

‘Very respectfully, 
‘* JAMES H. EckELs, Comptroller. 

“The above letter has been read by 
me, and I hereby acknowledge receipt of 
the same. ————, Director. 

ee, ’ Director.” 


.+.. The committee of the 4% guar- 
anteed trust gold bonds of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad Company, state 
that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad Company has madea prop- 
osition to purchase the $16.000,000 
first mortgage 6% Western division 
bonds of the Atlantic and Pacific, offer- 
ing to pay for the same 52 4% of their par 
value in Atchison general mortgage 4% 
bonds with April, 1897, coupon on, and 
57 34% in Atchison preferred stock, the 
total being $8,400,000 Atchison 4’s and 
$9,200,000 preferred stock. The Atch- 
ison agrees to pay the expenses of fore- 
closure and reorganization, assume the 
net floating debt, $1,200,000, and agrees 
to assist the committees in obtaining 
control of the Central division in case 
the committees decide not to foreclose 
the Central division mortgage. The 
Atchison Company is tobe released 
from all liability upon the guaranteed 
trust 4% bonds, and pending suits will be 
discontinned or assigned. The Atlan- 
tic and Pacific committee will retain 
possession of the $2,794,000 first mort- 
gage 6% bonds of the Central division 
of the road, and will also retain one- 
sixth of the equipment now in use upon 
the Western division for use on the 
Central division. The committee 
recommends the American bondholders 
to accept the proposition. The foreign 
committees have already approved the 
proposed sale. The directors of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
way Company have voted to ratify the 
plan above outlined. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Phenix Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, of which George P. Sheldon 
is President, has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5%, payable on demand. 

The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertises, in another column, to pay at 
its office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons 
due February Ist, on the following 
bonds: 


Texas and New Orleans Rd. rst mort. 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (Eastern 
Division) 1st mort. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Seeurities, 
FIRST MORTGAGE R.R. BONDS 


to pay 6%. 


DETAILED CIRCULARS ON APPLICA- 
TION. 


F. J. LISMAN, 30 Broad St., N.Y. 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








Tel. 237 Broad. 


DON’T TRAVEL 
WITHOUT THEM. 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


will add greatly to ard comfort 
while abroad. "See circular. 


Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d, 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y, 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Reorganization. 


WALL STREET, >} 
New Team, January 18th, i897. $ 


To the Holders of Reorganization Certificates for 


Northern Pacific R. R. Third Mtge. Bonds, 
Northern Pacific R. R. Consolidated Mtge. Bonds, 
Northern Pacific R. R. Dividend Certificates, 
Northern Pacific & Montana R. R. First Mtge. Bonds, 
James River Valley R.R. First Mtge. Bends, 
Northern Pacific & Manitoba R.R. Terminal Bonds, 
Spokane & Palouse R. R. First Mtge. Bonds, 
Helena & Red Mountain R.R. First Mige. Bonds, 


Onvand after Monday, January 25th, 1897, we shall be 
prepared to begin the issue of new securities in ex- 
change for Reorganization Certificates of the above 
classes, which complete the list of all securities repre- 
sented by our reorganization certificates. 

One hundred schedules per diem will be received. 

All Reorganization Certificates (unless “to bearer’’) 
MUST BE ENDORSED IN BLANK; and, if stock is 
desired in any name other than that appearing on the 
face of the Reorganization Certificate, its assignment 
must be acknowledged before a Notary Public or at- 
tested by some person satisfactory to us. 

The new coupon bonds are for $500 and $1,000 each. 
Persons entitled to fractions of a bond or of a share 
may either sell the fractions to us, or we will sell them 
such amounts as may be necessary to entitle them to an 
entire bond or an entire share. 

Holders transmitting Reorganization Certificates by. 
mail will please indicate whether they wish to sell or 
buy such fractions; and whether they wish the new se- 
curities sent by registered mail or by express at their 


expense. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
bt 59 Wall Street, New York. 


imp roved Farms 


in the Sunny pro’ from five dollars per acre up. 
Good soil, healthy, mild climate, — Northern 
_ bors. Write for free Catalogu 








CHAFFIN & Co. Incorporatel, Richmond, Va. 








Owen F. Aldis Henry W. Bishop 
ugustus 


THOMAS HUDSON 


Henry Dibblee O, W. Fullerton 
Secretary 


Emerecn B. Tuttle 





United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le; 
into Court, and is autho 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, wil 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Prea. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


|WiLL1saMH Macy,Jr., 
oon D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScuwaB, 
|F RANK LYMAN, 
Gror@E F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF AsToOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DanteL Lorp, 

Joun 8S. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLs. 


anit ein depository for moneys paid 
ed to act as guardian, trustee 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JouN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BaYarp CurTTine, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E.O 








DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN | PACIFIC 
COMP ANY: No. 23 Bro 
w YORK, January Sth, 1897. 
COUPONS DUE Ferune ist, 1897, from the foilow- 
fog bas pamed bonds, will be paid at this office on and after 
t di 
TEXAS, &) NEW ORLEANS ist Mortgage, 
GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO 
Ist aoten. Eastern Div: 
x. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE PHENIX INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
BROOKLYN, January 18th, 1897. 
Sist DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT:, payable 
on demand at their branch office, No. 47 Cedar § et, 
New York, to stockholders of record on this date. 

Cc. C. LIT TLE, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF 


Farragut Fire Insurance Co, 


New York Life Building, 
BROADWAY and LEONARD STREET, 
New York, January 12th, 1897, 
The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Three 
Per Cent., payable on demand, 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary, 


A 
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JHE M IDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
Chartered, Middletown, Conn., 1872. 


Assets $8,706,000. 


‘Twenty-second year of sticcessful business. 
Connecticut Trustees and Executors are per- 
mitted by Law to invest in these bonds. 

Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL TRADE continues very 
quiet, tho an increase of 12% in clear- 
ings at principal cities last week sug- 
gests a larger volume than a year ago. 
Caution is still the rule in all lines, and 
buyers are likely to hold off until prices 
become firmer, until tariff uncertainty is 
less acute, and until the demand seems 
more likely to overtake the increase in 
productive capacity, which modern in- 
vention has expanded with such phe- 
nomenal rapidity. In the iron trade a 
waiting policy prevails, and a good deal 
more business would follow if more set- 
tled conditions prevailed. In spite of 
complaint, however, there is more busi- 
ness doing, and concessions in terms 
often stimulate. A somewhat larger 
movement is also noted in the dry-goods 
trade. Buyers are extremely conserva- 
tive, but lower prices and reports of 
curtailed production of print cloths re- 
sulted in better orders. -Reports from 
traveling salesmen, while not up to ex- 
pectations, are less unfavorable than a 
week .or two ago. Collections, too, in 
the dry-goods trade are reported satis- 
factory.. The woolen goods industry 
continues in a demoralized condition, 
and. no relief seems likely until the tariff 
question is settled. A fair distribution 
of boots and shoes is still in order, but 
hides and leather show an advancing 
tendency, which makes manufacturers 
cautious under present conditions. The 
tendency of wheat, corn and cotton is 
downward. Exports of wheat are mod- 
erate and corn liberal. Receipts of 
wheat at the interior are small; andthe 
good prices obtained by farmers this 
year is expected to benefit general trade 
later on. Large receipts of cotton and 
the unsatisfactory conditions of cotton 
manufacture account for the weakness 
of that staple. Prices of coal show a 
declining tendency, and the bituminous 
trade has been demoralized by recent 
low prices. The wholesale grocery 
trade is exceedingly quiet. 




















READING NOTICES. 
THE ACME ENGINE. 


THERE are thousands of readers of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT who need and can make excellent use of 
the Acme Automatic Engine. For a thousand and 
one things it is essential: the pumping of water, for 
small boats and yachts, for use by tarmers in cutting 
and steaming feed, sawing wood, for churning and 
running separators, for printers for driving presses, 
etc.; for gentlemen owning country places where it 
is nécessary to draw and raise water into tanks to 
supply houses and grounds, and for almost any 
number of businesses the Acme Engine is essential. 
They are built in all sizes from one-half to six horse 
power. They do not require a skilled engineer to 
run them, and they are adapted for either kerosene, 
wood or coal. They are small, compact and very 
effective. They have been sold in nearly every 
country of the world, and the manufacturers, the 
Rochester Machine Tool Works, of Rochester, N. 
Y., are continua!ly receiving the highest testimonials 
from persons who have used them, but whom they 
have never seen. The Rochester Machine Tool 
Works will sead to any one, upon application, their 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 








THE FLORIDA WEST COAST. 


Tue famous hotels of the West Coast of Florida 
are now open. The Tampa Bay Hotel, at Tampa, 
with its theatrical auditorium, swimming pool, etc.; 
the Inn, at Port Tampa; the Belleview, at Belleair, 
overlooking the Gulf of Mexico; the Ocala House, 
at Ocala; the Seminole, at Winter Park, and the 
Hotel] Kissimmee, at Kissimmee. These hotels are 
owned and operated by the Plant System, under the 
— management of Mr. D. P. Hathaway. The 

nest fishing and hunting in Florida are to-be found 
on the West Coast, and the Plant System of hotels 
is the most perfect system in the world. 

The only solid train service between the East and 
Florida is operated via the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Plant System. The 
Plant System also operates fast trains from Southern 
ports in connection with the ships from New York to 
those ports. 

Illustrated literature will be sent upon application 
toJ. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 261 
Broadway, New York. 

Send four cents in stamps for the most beautifully 
illustrated book ever issued on Florida.—Adv. 
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THEFIRE AT THEODORE B. STARR'S. 
Txeopore B Srarr’s establishment at No. 206 
Fifth Avenue, and No. 1126 Broadway, was more 
seriously crippled by the fire, which occurred on the 
morning of December 30th, than was reported at 
the time. The damages to the building were such 
that extensive repairs will have to be made, unfitting 
the place for business during their progress. A 
temporary removal has been made to No, 218 Fifth 
“Avenue, on the corner of Twenty-sixth Street, 
- where the stock is now displayed as advantageously 
as the smaller quarters will allow. Mr. Starr hopes 
to get back to his old quarters in a few months.— 
Tribune 





TOURS TO JAMAICA. 


‘* THE SUNLAND OF THE WORLD.’ 

One of the magnificent United States mail steam- 
ships of the Plant Steamship Line is appointed to 
sail from Port Tampa, Fla., on February 12th, 
March 4th and 2oth, for Port Antonio, Jamaica, 
where connection is made with the Jamaica Rail- 
way for Kingston, Spanishtown and all interior 
points; also with ships for the Wind w ard Islands 
and Central and South American ports. 

Address J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Pass. Agent, 
261 Broadway, N. Y.—Adv. 








LINENS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
“JOHN S. BROWN & SONS” 


Round and Square 


DAMASK TABLECLOTHS. 


Extra sizes, with Napkins to match. 


“RICHARDSON’S ” 


Queen Charlotte Pillow Linens, 


Old-Bleach Pillow Case Linens, 
Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Hemstitched Bath and Toilet Towels, 
Homespun Linen Suitings. 
Specially Good Value. 

Striped and Figured French Flannels, 
White & Col'd Emb’d Skirting Flannels 
MARSEILLES QUILTS. 

13-4 and 14-4 California Blankets. 


Hrroadevay Ro 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 








Meltonette. 

We show among the new cloth fabrics for 
Spring a line of fine wool Meltonette. 

Meltonette is especially adapted for tailor- 
made suits, having good substance and cloth 
finish > 

Sixieen choice mixtures; Cadets, Sages, 
Tans, etc. 

Width 52 inches; price $1.25 per yard. 


dames McCreary & Co., 
Broadway & IIth St., 


New York. 

















PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


SilkeWarp -, Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
Fits easily, drapes gracefully. 
An idealized \ Black only. 
Henrietta.... erika ie 


Stamped ‘‘Priestley’s Eudora” 
every 5 yards on the selvedge. . . 














Insurance. 


The Prudential’s Latest Step. 


THE pioneer in Industrial insurance 
in this country, the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, whose 
home office is at Newark, New Jer- 
sey, announces new and very important 
additional inducements in the shape 
of additional concessions. The first of 
these is an additional benefit or bonus, 
in case of the death of the insured after 
five years and within fifteen years from 
the date of the policy. The limitation 
of time, in both directions, will be no- 
ticed and must be explained: The pro- 
vision for extra benefit does not apply 
until five years have passed, because it is 
intended as a reward of persistence; 
it ceases to apply after fifteen years, 
because at the end of that term, the sec- 
ond new concession comes into action 
and ‘‘the distribution of profits which 
will be made at that time may pre- 
vent the Company from declaring addi- 
tional benefits thereafter.” This second 
concession, which comes in after fifteen 
years and replaces the other because 
it does not now seem likely that both 
can be afforded, is cash dividends; the 
first of these dividends is to be at the 
end of fifteen years, to be followed by a 
dividend every fifth year thereafter. 
The third concession—which does not 
displace the others—is that at the end 
of the twentieth year, and each fifth 
year thereafter the policy may be sur- 
rendered and a definite cash value will 
be paid in its purchase. Still further, 
there is a condition providing for the 
issue of a paid-up proportionate policy 
in exchange for the original one, after 
three years from date of issue. 

On policies written in 1892 and thus 
becoming five years old in 1897, the 
additional benefit under the first con- 
cession is $1.40 per $100, increasing an- 
nually; this is trifling when related to a 
single policy, but as it is applicable in 
1897 toa total of $130,000,000, it plainly 
is no trifle, for these concessions will 
involve an extra outlay of about $400,- 
ooo in the present year. As to the ret- 
roactive action the Company says: 

The foregoing concessions are so far- 
reaching and so entirely new in Indus- 
trial insurance that it becomes a serious 
problem as to whether they can be ap- 
plied to existing policies; and the prob- 
lem is complicated when the immense 
amount of insurance in force at the pres- 
ent time—over three hundred millions of 
dollars—is considered. A concession on 
this vast sum of insurance of even one 
dollar per one hundred dollars of insur- 
ance would be a matter of three millions 
of dollars. Under the new concessions 
we are brought face to face with much 
larger amounts. The application of the 


benefits given in the new policies to ex- - 


isting contracts must therefore, of neces- 
sity, become a matter of experiment and 
of experience, as the company’s entire 
business has beenin the past. But, -we 
will say that if experience proves that it 
is safe, the new concessions will be made 
applicable to old contracts as fast as the 
conditions will justify us. 

It will be noticed that the additional 
benefit after five years (which is the 
first concession) is limited to fifteen 
years, because the second concession, 
then to be applied, ‘‘ may prevent’’ the 
further continuance of the first. That 
is, the matter is tentative; the way has 
to be felt, and. caution must be observed 
not to let the disposition toward liber- 
ality go too far in promising. The 
whole course of the business has been 
tentative. When the Prudential started, 
at the close of 1875, the field was un- 
tried—in the United States it was en- 
tirely new; there were difficulties of 
many kinds, and the data for calcula- 
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tion had to be wrought out by actua: 
experience. These progressive steps 
(and the present ones are only in a 
course, not the first) have been taken 
as experience showed that they could 
be; moreover, they are properly called 
concessions, for the Prudential is a 
stock company, selling insurance as a 
business, and these things are gifts, be- 
ing entirely outside of the contract and 
additional to it. That these conces- 
sions are suggested by a wise expedi- 
ency and will work to the advantage of 
the company as a business corporation, 
does not make them the less gifts. 
They are offered as an inducement to 
persistence, and therefore aimed espe- 
cially to discourage lapses, which are 
always a deplorable waste. There is no 
force at work which more favors indus- 
try, thrift and order, and, therefore, 
more effectively opposes idleness and 
the saloon, than the operations of great 
companies like the Prudential. This is 
only its latest proof of progress, not its 
last; there’s a difference. 








Insurance Statements. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THE Berkshire Life has had an excellent 
business during the past year, and its state- 
ment, published for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1896, shows the good results. The 
Company has in force $43,268,435 ot in- 
surance, its assets amount to $7,510,273.42, 
and its surplus to $743,832.32. The Company 
has paid particular attention to the secur- 


ing of legitimate life insurance, and over 85 
per cent. of its insurance in torce is upon 
the life plan. Its investments are made in 
the best securities obtainable, and in all de- 
tails the interests of its policy holders are 
thoroughly guarded. Its business is very 
satisfactory indeed. William R. Plunkett 
is President, James W. Hull is Secretary. 


THE GRANITE STATE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H. 

THE Granite State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is an honor to the State of New Hamp- 
shire, which a few years ago did some vio- 
lence to the fire insurance interests of its 
citizens by the passage of a law bearing 
severely upon insurance companies of other 
States. Time generally cures evils of this 
sort. The Granite State is a well-managed 
insurance company, and has in its efficient 
officers excellent underwriting ability. Dur- 


ing the past year the Company gained 
$20,689.86 in assets and $11,166.92 in net sur- 
plus; it was, in fact, one ot the best years 
tor business the Company has ever had. Its 
assets amount to $436,529.85, and its surplus 
as regards policy holders is $241,538.41, 
which includes the paid-up capital! stock of 
$200,000. The Hon. Frank Jones is Presi- 
dent, and Alfred F. Howard is Secretary. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WE present this week the torty-fifth an- 
nuai statement of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, one ot the 
very excellent life insurance companies of 
the country. It has attained a fairly mature 
age, counting from the life insurance stand- 
point of the companies of this country, and 
its statement will be read with great inter- 
est by policy holders and others. Its re- 
ceipts during the year were $4,472,389.06. It 
paid to policy holders during the same time 
$1,964,431-10, and its assets on the first of 
January amounted to $18,546,959.96. Its 


surplus at the same time by the Massachu- 
setts standard was $1,341,663.64. Every 
policy issued by the Massachusetts Mutual 
has incorporated in it the desirable features 
required by the Massachusetts insurance 
law. John A. Hall is President, and Henry 
M. Phillips is Secretary. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ALTHO the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company is a foreign 
company, it is an honor to the United 
States, as it furnishes the business interests 
of the country with the soundest fire in- 
surance. The forty-ninth annual state- 
ment, published this week, is an excellent 
one, the surplus having increased to $4,093,- 
460, an increase of $700,cooduring the year. 
Amongst the gilt-edged assets ot the Com- 
pany are $1,843,000 in United States Govern- 
ment four per cent. bonds; $3,575,700in loans 
on bond and mortgage, and $1,730,000 in 
real estate, the total assets amounting to 
$9.339,545- Henry W. Eaton is Resident 
Manager. : 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE thirty-seventh annual statement of 


' the Ecuitable Life Assurance Society, pub- | 
lished this week, is noticeable, like those | 


which have preceded it during the past few 
years, from the fact that the array of fig- 
ures presented is so large that the human 
mind is incapable of grasping their mean- 
ing. It is something remarkable that a life 
insurance company in thirty-seven years 
should be able to accumulate, as the Equi- 
table has,assets amounting to $216,773,.947.34. 
The surplus of the Company ona 4 per cent. 
standard is $43,277,179.12. The Company 
had outstanding insurance on the last day 
of December of $915,102,070. It wrote dur- 
ing the year insurance to the amount of 
$127,694.084 and declined $21,678,467. It paid 
pie fag Sm during the year nearly $22,- 
000,000. A comparison of this statement 
with the one of a year ago shows wonderful 
increases in all directions. The vigor of the 
Equitable is something wonderful. It has 
issued from time to time new forms of poli- 
cies containing the most favorable features 
which have met the wants of the public toa 


great degree. Mr. sour B. Hyde is Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, NEWARK, 


THE Prudential Insurance Company of 
America has attained its majority, publish 
ing this week its twenty-first annual state- 
ment. It has, continuing the metaphor, 
grown larger and stronger every consecu- 
tive year from its organization. The leader 
of industrial insurance in this country, it 
has accomplished an immense amount of 
good during these twenty-one years of 
active business, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to doso forall time tocome. Its reg- 
ular life insurance department has become 
a very important one, and the Company 
grants regular life insurance under a 
number of approved forms. It has late- 
ly announced a new form of, policy of the 
most liberal character, and any one de- 
siring life insurance should communicate 
with the Company and obtain full particu- 
lars regarding it. The total assets of the 
Cameany are now $19,541,827.95; its capital 
and — us to policy holders, $4,034,116.93. 
It will thus be seen that the Prudential is 
not only an exceedingly vigorous company, 
but a very strong one. John F. Dryden is 
President, Leslie D. Ward, Vice President, 


Forrest F. Dryden is Secretary and Horace 
Alling, Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSUR: 
ANCE COMPANY: 

Tue Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
is the largest marine insurance company in 
the country, andit gives us pleasure to call 
attention to their yearly statement publish- 
ed herewith. The year has been a very 
good one for the Company, its assets 
amounting on the first of January to $11,- 
312,753.18. The Company during the. year 
has paid in losses $1,249,999.01. The six 
per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 


cates of profits will be paid on and after the 
second of February, and the outstanding 
certificates of the issue of 1891 will be re- 
deemed on and after the same date. 

dividend as usual of forty per cent. has 
been declared, for which certificates will 
be issued May 4th next. H. Moore 
is President, A. A Raven, Vice President, 
and F. A. Parsons, second Vice President. 





THE UNITED STATES FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 
THE United States Fire is one of our old- 

est fire insurance companies, having been 

incorporated in 1824. It has, in the mean- 
while, served an excellent purpose, as 
nearly all of the business interests of this 
section of the country have been its patrons. 

The Company has done during the past year 

a very successful business, and has made 

an important gain in assets; its gain in net 

surplus has been $62,537, about 25 per cent. 
of the capital stock. Its assets are $677,- 

553-27, and its net surplus $154,058.38. It is 

a good a with which totakea policy. 

Mr. W. ilson Underhill is President, 

Samuel M. Craft, Vice President and Wal- 

ter H. Griffen is Secretary. 
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1851, 1897, 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 








INCORPORATED 1824. 





THE 


United States Fire Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
46 Pine St. 





Cash Capital caso Bent geraiararhioad 


Reserve for unearned Premiums.... 
Reserve for unsettled Losses........ 
Reserve for all other claims......... 


Net Surplus..........-. «..--.-- 
Total Assets.......----- sess eees 


Sea wen ienee ria $250,000 00 


219,886 27 
32,178 92 
21,429 70 


154,058 38 





Ss alanis aise $677,553 27 





W. WILSON UNDERHILL, Pres’t. 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-Pres’t. 


WALTER H. GRIFFEN, Sec’y. 





The 


ALLEN H. CRAFT, Ass’t Sec’y. 


iverpool 


and LOndon 


and Globe 


Insurance Company. 


ORGANIZED 1836. 


ENTERED U.S. 1848. 


49TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


UNITED STATES BRANCH—STATEMENT DEC. 31, 





1896. 




















ASSETS. lies 

RACE SUM a SE Oa ETON O ee 1,730, 
U; snGOVERNMENT 4 PRE CENT. BONDS .00.0.. 1;843,200 00 
Tate dé DC!i y RONDA yl FR dacseeeeetenerrenesens 1 1273 00 
URSH ON HAND ANDIN BANKS. : SRA6;T07 5: 
ST OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS... nts ARS * 33050 17 
INE | AMIE nooo ode ass socceccsoservescones 9,339,545 3 

LIABILITIES. 
ics hi deahonoseaceal $516,707 91 


PREMIUMS AND ALL 


BRAREVEDE? boas 


I 
OTHER LIABILITIES...............++ 


ara 4,729,377 09 $5,246,085 00 
ocsedinagte esssesesess $4,093,460 33 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL. ........+.+.000 00000000 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
HENRY W, EATON, Resident M’gr, 


siaueann CObAdns ANGERS ee aeae etek ndeias set Chairman. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
EDMUND D, RANDOLPH, 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy M’gr, 


JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent, 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


The Prudential 


‘INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 


HOME OFFICE, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





January 


Ist, 1897. 


INVESTMENTS AND RESOURCES. 


Bonds and Mortgages, ; 

Real Estate, : ‘ . 
Railroad Bonds (Market Value), 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value), 
Cash in Banks and Office, . 

U. S. Gov. Bonds (Market Value), 


Interest and Rents, due and accrued, 


Loans on Policies, 


$8,410,080 21 
‘ ‘ 2,850,476 64 
. , 5,091,277 50 
1,450,663 65 
928,899 57 
110,500 00 

. 234,959 71 

‘ ; . 96,196 69 


Deferred Premiums and Premiums in course of col- 


lection, 


TOTAL, 


DISTRIBUTED 


Legal and Special Reserve on Policies, 


All other Liabilities, 


Capital, and Surplus to Policy-hold 


Total, 


368,773 98 





$19,541,827 95 


AS FOLLOWS: 

$15,414,368 00 
‘ ° 93,343 02° 
ers, ‘ F 4,034,116 93 





; , $19,541,827 95 





RECORD 


Increase in Assets, ; 

Increase in Surplus, , 
Increase in Premium Receipts, ° 
Increase in Interest and Rents, 
New Insurances written, over 

Paid Policy-holders, over , 


OF 1896. 


$3,761,673 64 
‘ , 724,279 88 

‘ 1,436,877 05 

‘ ; 146,458 02 

; : 129,000,000 00 

‘ : : 4,400,000 00 





Paid Policy-holders to date, over 
Policies in force, nearly : ’ 


‘ . $26,000,000 00 
: 2,475,000 





OFFICERS: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice President. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 
WILBUR S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 
JOHN K. GORE, Assistant Actuary. 
ROBERT L. BURRAGE, M.D., 
Ass’t Medical Director. 

EDGAR B. WARD, 

Second Vice Pres’t & Counsel. 


HORACE ALLING, Treasurer. 
EDWARD H. HAMILL, M.D., 
Medical Director. 
C. FRANK NETTLESHIP, 
Assistant Secretary. 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 
Assistant Cashier. 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
; Sup’t of Real Estate. 





DIRECTORS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
LESLIE D. WARD, 
HORACE ALLING, 
EDGAR B. WARD, 





AARON CARTER, 


THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
CHAS. G. CAMPBELL, 
SETH A. KEENEY, 

FRED. C. BLANCHARD, 
EDWARD KANOUSE, 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, 
JEROME TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. CARTER 
JACOB E. WARD. 
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FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Tue Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, is one of the well-managed, 
conservative, and one of our oldest fire in- 
surance companies. It had assets on the 
first of January amounting to $3,105,442.06, 
and a net surplus of $1,070,127.55. The 
Franklin enjoys the privilege of working 
under a perpetual charter, and commenced 
business in 1829. Its agents are located at 
principal places throughout the country, 
and it is 2 good company with which to take 
a policy of fire insurance. James W. 
McAllister is President, Ezra T. Cresson is 
Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE fifty-first annual financial statement 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
published this week, is in line with those 
which have preceded it, as notable increases 
have been made in all of the points essen- 
tial to the success of a life insurance com- 
pany. The State Mutual grants life insur- 
ance under all of the different —— 
forms of policies, and any person desiring 
life insurance can make his own selection in 
accordance with his taste and necessities. 
Theassets of the Company are now $12,237,- 
051.80. It has a surplus of $1,295,818.80, and 
its emgage —, ~_ arenes to 
$62,040, . G. Bullock is President, 
and i Mt Witter is Secretary. 











THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

WITH age we expect dignity, conservatism 
and worth. We have all three of these de- 
sirable attributes in the American Life In- 
surance Company, of $e Penn., 
which began business in 1810. It has repre- 
sentatives at the principal business points 
throughout the country, and it goes without 
saying that it is an excellent fire insurance 
company. Its methods are sound and cred- 
itable. Its cash capital is $500,000. It has 
reserve for reinsurance and all other claims 
$1,560,056.56, and its surplus over all liabili- 
ties is $465,734.40. Thomas H. Montgomery 
is Pasallest. ichard Maris, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


1829 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1897 
-FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. 


Capital ‘ é $400,000 00 
lasurance Reserve ‘ ‘ 1,599,415 78 
Jnpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 35.898 73 
Net Surplus : . : 1,070,127 55 

Tetal Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105,442 06 


_ AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE 421 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 

F NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL $200,000, 
ferk Life Bldg., B’ & Le d St. 
aes TBr ened Omee 60 Cedar Street. . 
NEW YORK 














DIRECTORS. 

W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS, 
E.E. ROBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL 
GEORGE L. FOX, EODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J.ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROO 
HENRY T ; JOHN S. OLIVER, 
ROBERT McCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD. 

TIN V. W Ww 


MARTIN OOD, ALTER L. TYLER, 
JOHN CASHOW. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, President. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues ali approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. . 


A POLICY ,,. si: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 








form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 


21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 

Bighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 








Bh... nc vccvccscseccsccccccccscocescere $500,000 00 
ere re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 56 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............-----++ 465,734 40 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


31, 1896, $14,738,055).... 11,723,700 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including pur- 

chases under foreclosure and 
Cash in Banks and Trust 

Companies at interest..... 11,262,939 63 
Balances due from agents... . 632,697 20 
Interest and Rents due and 

Se ee ames 538,896 58 
Premiums due and unreported, 

less cost of collection...... 2,578,037 00 
Deferred Premiums, less cost 

of collection.............. 2,200,155 00 








We hereby certify that, after personal ex- 
amination of the securities and accounts 
described in the foregoing statement for the 
year 1896, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. The stocks and bonds in 
the above statements are valued at the mar- 
ket price December 31, 1896. The Real Es- 
tate belonging to the Society has been ap- 
praised by the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, and is stated at the 
reduced valuation as shown in the official 
report of the examination of the Society, 
dated July 9, 1895. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 
ALFRED W. MAINE, 2d Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting policies, 
calculated on @ 4% 
standard, and all 
other liabilities, $173,496,768 23 


Surplus, on a 4% 
standard, 





$43,277,179 12 





We hereby certify to the correctness of 
the above calculation of the reserve and 
surplus. Dividends will be declared, as 
heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
J.G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 





INCOME. 





Premium Receipts...:...... $36,089,357 73 
Cash received for Interest and 

from other sources........ 8,921,700 67 
Income, . $45,011,058 38 








DISBURSEMENTS. 





Death Glaims...........+ $12,380,249 00 
Matured and Discounted En- 

dowments............... 1,096,193 24 
Annuities. ..............00. 410,793 31 
Surrender Values........... 3,582,301 09 
Matured Tontine Values 2,043,970 20 
Dividends paid to Policy 

a a 2,425,932,63 
Paid Policy Holders, $21,937,439 45 
Commission, advertising, post- 

age and exchange........ 4,330,268 30 


salaries, medical examina- 
tions, general expenses, etc. 3,736,734 26 
Disbursements, . $30,004,422 O1 


ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR 
COMMUTED VALUES. 


Outstanding As- 

surance Dec. 31, 

1896 . . . $915,102,070 00 
New Assurance 

written in 1896 . $127,694,084 00 
Proposals for As- 




















surance Examin- 
ed and Declined . $21,678,467 00 








We, the undersigned, appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Equitable Soci- 
ety, in accordance with its by-laws, to re- 
vise and verify all its affairs for.the year 
1896, hereby certify that we have, in person, 
carefully examined the accounts, and count- 
ed and examined in detail the Assets of the 
Society, and do hereby certify that the fore- 
going statement thereof is true and correct 


as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, Special Commit 
T.S. YOUNG. W. B. KENDALL, + tee of the Board 
G. W. CARLETON, 1H. J. FAIRCHILD, ) of Directors. 


OFFICERS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, Second Vice President. 


GAGE E. TARBELL, TJhird Vice President. 


GEORGE T. WILSON, Fourth Vice Presiaent. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Director. 


THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

S. D. RIPLEY, 7veasurer. 

J. B. LORING, Registrar. 

EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Director. 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CORNELIUS M. BLISS, 
THOS. D, JORDAN, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 


JAMES H. HYDE, 


DANIEL LORD, 


SAMUEL M. INMAN, 

Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, 
CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 

WM. ALEXANDER, 


HORACE PORTER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 


WILLIAM A. TOWER, 
MELVILLE E. INGALLS, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 

A. VAN BERGEN, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, 
DAVID H, MOFFAT, 


JAMES H. DUNHAM, 

T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
JOSEPH T. LOW, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
AUGUST BELMONT, . 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
HENRY 8S. TERBELL, 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
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| January 28, 1897 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st f 

SE, TI intcccecaretectansteeedontumeni 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.....................+ $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896...............++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

NOEs 6 656 vce Ades vw'ceigoas ds $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 





viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

INEGI. oc cpsbiceguatcanevousverscesace 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
SUE ke duinh sh sbsbeaesdarevenseere’ 175,229 25 

IDK c's nicats cdacnoutan stan ietieanent $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 


| of February next. 





The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. [he certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 

. A. RAVEN, HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
JAMES LOW DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
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WILLIAM H. WEBB, .H 
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WILLIAM E. DODGE WILLI . 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND. GEORGE COPPELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


Williamsburgh City 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ORGANIZED MARCH 23d, 1853. 


Forty-Fourth Annual Statement, 
JANUARY ist, 1897. 








ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 


385 
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$1,634,326 57 
LIABILITIES. 








Cash Capital.................. 
Reinsurance Reserve. 37768 3 
0 35,176 52 
4,255 60 
oo OEE RE 14,279 24 
Due other Companies and other items. . 1,836 58 
BEE WMI eon cccecesnccvecsceses 811,009 88 
$1,634,326 57 
Book Value of Stock, “ $424 40 


Eighty-first Semi-annual Dividend, Jan- 
uary 8th, 1897. 


A dividend of TEN PER CENT. has this day 
been declared payable on demand. 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, Pres. 
F. H. WAY, Secretary. 


W. H. BROWN ist 
BENJ. W. LYON, ; Ass’t Sec’s. 


JESSE WATSON, General Agent. 











1876. THE 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF SURETYSHIP: 


— PERSONAL ACCIDENT, ae 
PLATE GLASS, 

STEAM B LER e EVATOR, 
Employers’ Viability and Burgiary Policies, 
ssES PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 
Lo 86,973,402.39. on, 
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{829 charter Perpetual. | $97 
Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 


$400,000 00 





Capital, .. 
Insurance Re- 
serve, . . 

Unpaid Losses, 
Dividends, etc.{ 35°598 73 


Net Surplus, . 1,070,127 55 


1,599,415 78 





Total Assets, Jan, 1, 1897, $3,105,442 06 


OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
GEORGE F. REGER, Vice President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, Secretary. 
SAMUEL K. REGER, Ass’t Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
James W. McAllister, John Sailer, 
George A. Heyl, 
Geo.Fales Baker,M.D. Joseph Moore, Jr. 
Charles M. Swain, Justus A. Carlile, 
Charles W. Potts, 








Harry A. Berwind. 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


ROBERT H. WASS, [lManager. 
JOHN M. DREDGER, Secretary. 


Office 421 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 


ASSETS...........000006 -- $11,673,313 52 
LIABILITIES 10,941,233 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by thc Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


106. NATIONAL _ 1e96. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement january 9th, -1896, 


Cepital Stock, all ¢: $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities :- 
Re- Ine iranee Reserve, Legal Stan- 
me DSi] 
713,197 75 


Total Assets, January Ist, 1896..... $3,860,141 74 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
ICH ARDS, Secretary. 

B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


1850, 1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in  wahaneet either of 
travel, resid or 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs havs 
been received. 

Active co pepe Agents, wishing to represent 
this Compa: communicate with the President, at 
the Home iy "361 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
ened H. BURFORD 











ives nacsipens pes oschessedohied 2 3s 


Unsettled Losses and other rn 
as Surplus over Capital and Liabil- 














Cash 
JOHN P. . Medical Director: 
graben COMMITTEE: 
GEO. a. WILLIAMG............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
EEE dis WEPEMRIES 5 u0n50004c0dsbsgtec sone ds conse 


KER 
E.H. PERKINS, JR., ‘Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM Leather. 





FILES ANO BINDERS. 
We can supply Files. and Binders for Tue InpE- 
PENDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
for $1.00, 


George F. Reger, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1896. 





RECEIPTS IN 1896. 


I aatetinndeanbhies hs c00ve5esccacens ses vbowsdudade gad denedieatiemmeshsaieliobinlinea aatentenneicatves $3,610,768 70 
interest a1 I diciih ain sidan cehe deavedeés<inepieagasinese cs s¥oiebithinaciaesisesabiaspiin es endehetecnes 801,199 13 
From death Pon wl to be held by Company and paid by installments (this item included in liabilities). 60,421 23 
ID ci ciecGuiancaccns Recon ceeeoekovics teases detaehsandianedanainsiakanstes seve utewe _ $4,472,389 06 

MI LESAN 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1896. 

pate claims (less gap re-insurance) «+» $1,011,471 32 
Matured Endowments.............0...ceseeseeeee ai 104,515 00 
Surplus returned to ool aaness in dividends as 482,549 90 





$1,964,421 10 


licenses, State fees, printing, advertising, medical examinations, 


Total ents to policy holders 
Commissions, sslarios. sanes Bod Z 

Taxes = ee an real ous expenses 
Reinsu 








teal —— ies on palletes in fo <—_e eis 
J _ pe 


Net deferred and uncollected sistas 
Interest and rents accrued. 





otal assets $18,546,959 96 





17,205,296 82 
_ 61,001,000 66 











$20,156,550 00 
+ ghog sor-06t 00 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 19th, 1897. 

The receipts and disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for the year 1896, as 
shown by the foregoing statement, have been carefu'ly audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and ‘the 
securities and balances as shown have been personally examined by us eat found to be correct. 


HYDE, 
- R. REDFIELD, 
.C. NEWELL, 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 258 Broadway; GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE 


American Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Auditors. 











CASH CAPITAL, , ; p 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all other 
claims, . ‘ ‘ . 
Surplus over all Liabilities, . ‘ 


$500,000 00 


1,560,056 56 
465,734 40 


TOTAL ASSETS, January rst, 1897, 


$2,525,790.96 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec’y. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Agt. 








DIRECTORS. 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, CHARLES S. WHELEN, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, EDWARD F. BEALE, 





JOHN S. GERHARD. 


(129) 25 


What Life Insurance ls. 





LirE INSURANCE is the outcome of the 
highest development of human knowi- 
edge and human philanthropy. At its 
base it is moral, at its apex it is scien- 
tific. It has taken the old adage that 
man does not live for himself alone and 
made it a motive power in finance. It 
has fashioned the desires of affection into 
the posthumous benefits of love. 

We have seen it come like a rescuing 
messenger and interpose its sudden help 
between catastrophe and desolation. We 
have seen it put into the widow’s hands 
the power to lift herself from despair and 
take on her life work anew. We can 
point to orphans who have been saved to 
the community and made valuable citizens 
by it, who else would have gone unedu- 
cated and untrained among the wrecks of 
humanity. 

But these are familiar results. What 
is not so apparent to us in the practical 
working of Life Insurance is that it is a 
bar to profligacy and an incentive to toil. 

The greatest encouragement that any 
toiler can get is to be assured that some- 
thing is accreting power while he sleeps, 
that unseen forces are working for him 
and his, and that he is helping them on. 
In other words, that love is not only a 
sentiment but a system. 

It is a very distressing use of money 
to put it in a stocking. It is like putting 
seed in a casket and looking at it once a 
year to calculate how much of it there 
is. But put it in the ground, and the 
whole system of the universe adopts it 
and sets it to work, and it swells with the 
promise of harvests while you are sleep- 
ing. Your dollars that you save have 
this germinating power if you put them 
in the right place. 

There is another consideration. One 
of the effects, as it is also acause, of Life 
Insurance is the forcing of a man’s at- 
tention somewhat away from the all-en- 
grossing present and fixing it on the 
future. Anything that will do this in our 
day will in some measure offset the ten- 
dency of the times to live only in the 
passing moment. Every form of human 
selfishness has the disturbing air of the 
present about it. ‘‘Now’’ is the watch- 
word of our country and ourage. Any- 
thing that enables a manto detach him- 
self from the present and think of the 
future with a practical and not a chimeri- 
cal intent helps to open the unseen path- 
ways that lie in front of us. 

Life Insurance does even more than 
this, it is a helping powertothe man who 
avails himself of it, and it is the sustain- 
ing power of those who benefit byit. As 
offered by the great companies, whose 
very existence is a monument tothe thrift 
and forethought of this nation, there can 
be nothing better, nothing more secure. 
A policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York is a potent barrier 
against the wolf that may come to the 
door, but never cross the threshold. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895.......... eee ee eeeeeeeee $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES.........sccccecccccccsevcsccees 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,089 68 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 
ig my has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and nsurance values to which the insured is 
i ed by The Massachusetts Statute. 
ee rates and values for “7 age sent on appli- 
plicus on to the Company’s Office 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TI'RNER. Asst. Sec. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, leads the way in furnishing life 
insurance upon the industrial plan. Under 
this plan a policy can be secured, by paying 
5 cents per week and upwards, insuring all 
ages from 2 to 70, for policies ranging from 
$30 upwards, payable immediately after 








death. Write the company for its literature, 
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Old and Young. 
The Salvation Army. 


BY WILLIAM JAMES BAKER, 


Wuo are these in quaint array, 
Marching down the staring street, 
Through the dust, ’mid trade’s harsh 
bray, 
While the mocking rabble bawls? 
Voice of voices thus they greet: 
Jesus calls! 


Throbbing drum and piercing brass 
Rhythmic mark their plaintive psalm; 
Flags, queer mottoes, on they pass, 
Bravely beck’ning sin’s weak thralls; 
Magdalene may find her balm: 
Jesus calls! 


Is this worship, this grotesque 
Praying while the cymbals crash ? 
See, the preacher, quite burlesque, 
Pious orgies oft instals; 
Can it be beneath such clash 
Jesus calls ? 


Doth our God command we shall 
Seek him, learnéd, gloved and nice, 
Chant a polished ritual ? 
With all baits the Devil trawls; 
Deem’st thou but by smooth device 
Jesus calls? 


Lo! He weary walks this earth, 
Doubting where to lay his head; 
Is he sought by men of birth ? 
Nay! to him the leper crawls; 
That the poor have gospel bread, 
Jesus calls. 


Where the Church of Christ erewhile 
Drew her garments daintily, 
In the slums, in garrets vile, 
And where open vice appals, 
These the Master served—their plea, 
Jesus calls! 


Tho Religion Folly’s cap 
Here be wearing, cease debate! 
For this Army fronts Hell’s gap. 
Echo of the ages falls 
On their hearts compassionate: 
Jesus calls! 


Grant delusion here may be, 
And thou, scorner, hast the light: 
Christ, who hung on Calvary— 
Still they force high heaven’s fair wall 
Who, while marching through earth’s 
night, 
Heed Thycall. 


Burrato, N. Y. 


Ronan the Silent. 
BY E. WINGATE RINDER. 


IRELAND, the home of the Celtic 
magician, was the birthplace of Sant 
Ronan. The legend which is upon the 
lips of the people of Armorica tells 
how the island was once a strip of Par- 
adise. With diamond cables, God an- 
chored this steep, lonely land in the 
midst of a wide, unknown sea. When 
it touched the waters, these lost all bit- 
terness, and, for a distance <i seven 
leagues around, the taste of them was 
sweet and fresh as the warm milk of the 
cow. An impenetrable mist surrounded 
and forever hid the island; but a light 
as from a sun that never set flooded it 
from shore to shore. The pure white 
birds which hovered about the island 
were the souls of the chosen saints; and 
from its haunted shores these white- 
winged messengers of love passed forth 
into the world. Is it not told that the 
number of these was eleven hundred 
thousand; yea, and that when the last 
white messenger had winged his way 
eastward, the diamond cables broke, and 
the island floated back to Heaven, 
light as a summer cloud. 





Those were days when the cod was 
caught off the coast of Brittany, and it 
happened often that the fishermen were 
absent from their homes for many weeks 
at a time, 





One night of thé nights, as the fishers 
in one small craft slept at the bottom 
of their boat, there was a great upheaval 
of the sea. The man on the watch 
aroused his companions: ‘‘ Look,” said 
he. And it was a strange thing they 
saw. A mighty rock moved forward, 
cleaving the waters; the wake of it soft 
and luminous, as if the waves that it 
parted had vibrated with joy. Fair, 
unknown sea flowers bloomed thereon, 
and gave forth so sweet a fragrance 
that the whole air, and the sea too, 
were filled with it. On the summit of 
this rock a figure knelt in prayer, the 
features visible against a nimbus which 
illumined the darkness. 

Thus was it that Sant Ronan came 
to the coast of Brittany. He set foot 
in a port of the bishopricof Leon. The 
shores of that land were peopled by 
freebooters, pilferers and wreck-spoil- 
ers. They worshiped strange gods, 
gods whom they identified with the 
oaks of the forest, with the ocean reefs. 
When the stranger spoke to them of the 
new law, the law which Christ had 
sealed with his blood, they turned dis- 
dainfully away and accused him of be- 
ing a dreamer—to them the worst of 
crimes. Ronan tried in vain to convert 
these wild people; but when he found 
that he could not alter their lives, he 
sought to mitigate the evil which they 
wrought. 

In that year of wonders each saint 
who left Ireland carried with him a lit- 
tle bell, whose sound could be heard to 
the extreme limits of the earth. It was 
this bell that served to warn ships in 
season of fog, tosave them from a dan- 
gerous coast. Despite the beacon fires 
which the people lighted on the hights 
to mislead the sailors, wrecks became 
rare. The marauders murmured against 
the saint. ‘‘ Till now the sea has been 
our mother,’’ cried the women, ‘‘ ever 
willing to feed her children; the storm 
was life to us; each dawn brought its 
harvest. Think, men of Arvor, think 
of the golden wine we quaffed, the wine 
which gave you strength, and made us 
fair and desirable in your eyes. But 
the golden dreams of the wine have 
passed. Fortune has fled since this 
stranger set foot on our shore. He 
loves not our gods; he would fain have 
us die of starvation. How may we 
drive him hence ?”’ 

The words reached the ears of Ronan. 
Unwilling to punish those who had ut- 
tered them, he determined to leave the 
coast, and to journeyinland. The rock 
vy hereon he had crossed the sea, his 
stone courser, went withhim. Together 
they forded unnamed rivers, together 
penetrated dark forests, whose now un- 
worshiped trees towered over the brown 
earth, proud with remembered god- 
head. Attimes, a dense thicket inter- 
cepted their way; but, when Ronan 
sounded his little bell, the brambles fell 
aside. When at last the forest was 
left behind, the wayfarers came toa 
high open country, carpeted ‘with 
heather and fragrant herbs and domi- 
nated by anarid hill, arid because of the 
wind-whirl which forever swept its 
dome-like summit. There Ronan 
planted his pilgrim’s staff in the ground; 
and no sooner was that staff planted 
there than immediately it became a 
granite cross, and by this token he 

knew God meant that he should sojourn 


there. His stone courser planted ‘its 
feet in the soil; the saint knelt in 
prayer. It was the twilight hour, an 


hour of mysterious peace in that west- 
ern land. At the foot of the hill, 
toward the setting sun, the quiet light 
fell on a tranquil country side. From 
thatch-clad farmsteads, invisible because 
of the trees that were about them, rose 
spirals of white smoke, Beyond, the 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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sea stretched ashen gtay, save whete 
suffused by the afterglow. 

‘« May peace reign in this solitude,’’ 
murmured the saint. And it has been 
as Sant Ronan willed. Over no spot 
does a deeper silence, a more far-reach- 
ing quietude reign than over this little 
hight of Armorica. The peace of 
ancient times is here. Ancient furze 
bushes grow around, sheep and goats 
nibble the fresh grass in the springtime, 
but man comes not hither. As Sant 
Ronan knew it, so, for twelve hundred 
years, it has remained, a virginal slope, 
a hill of dream. 

Ronan, with the wind for comrade, 
spent his days here. . When it blew 
from his native isle, there was carried to 
this lone spot a breath of the land that 
he loved. He built a shrine of prayer, 
a house of penitence, rudely fashioned 
of branches. There he recited his 
vigils, and there he slept. All day he 
lived in the open air; at dawn he was 
afoot threading the mountain paths. 
Twice daily he made the circuit of the 
hill, never did he deviate from his path 
by a footfall. Inthe morning he went 
sun-ways, in the evening he followed 
the moon-track on the hillside. Hour 
after hour he walked, speaking with 
the animals whose tongue he knew. 
He loved every creature of the wood 
and the plains, and, as such creatures 
do, they returned his love. At his ap- 
proach they ran to greet him. The 
wild ones among them became gentle. 
A wolf one day, thinking to please the 
saint, whom he revered, laid at his 
feet a dead lamb. The saint restored 
the lambkin to life, and then spoke to 
the wolf in such tender words that his 
savage nature was quelled. Hence has 
come the saying: ‘‘Gentle as the wolf 
of Sant Ronan.” 

Tho he sought the companionship 
of animals, and was happy in the fellow- 
ship of plant and flower, Ronan shunned 
the presence of man. Bitter was the 
memory that remained to him of the 
people of Leon; and some say that is 
why, whena poor man crossed his path, 
Ronan, with a look, struck terror into 
his heart. Wild legends went from 
mouth to mouth concerning the saint. 
He was accused of sorcery and witch- 
craft; nay, he was even held responsi- 
ble for all the evil wrought by the ele- 
ments over which he was said to hold 
sway. 

One day as he walked within the 
forest of Nevet he saw a woodcutter 
felling an oak. Each blow of the ax 
tore a muffled sob from the tree; the 
sob re-echoed in the heart of the lonely 
man. 

‘« Why dost thou use this old man of 
the forest so ill ?” he asked, angrily. 

‘‘I would make a floor for my barn,” 
replied the man. 

‘‘Beware lest the wood form thy 
coffin,’’ the saint answered. 

At that moment the oak fell, and 
crushed the woodcutter in its fall. By 
all his death was laid on Ronan. The 
moon worshipers held secret councils 
by night in the forest glades and 
plotted to surprise the saint as he slept 
and to kill him. But Godeic, the wise 
lord of Kernevez, spoke thus: 

‘If Ronan possess not the evil 
powers which you lay on him, why vio- 
late every law, divine and human? If 
he be a magician, of what avail are 
your efforts? Can it be that a man 
who, as I know, each morning sets free 
the flies caught in the fine webs which 
the night spiders weave from branch to 
branch of the gorse—can it be that 
this man works the evil that you say ?”’ 

‘‘Go thou to Ronan; go, question 
him, and plead our cause,’’ they cried. 

Godeic set out for the mountain. 
There was no moon to guide him, buta 
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white light shone from the saint’s cell 
on the summit of the hill. Ronan 
slept on the bare ground, his head sur- 
rounded by a glory, his feet reaching 
beyond the threshold, closed by no 
door. Strange thoughts passed through 
the heathen brain of Godeic, and there 
was an unknown trouble in his heart as 
he gazed on the sleeping figure. 

At daybreak, ere the first shaft of 
light had struck the flanks of the stone 
courser, it whinnied softly, and the 
saint awoke to see the fenn-tiern a few 
steps away, kneeling before him. He 
advanced and bade the supplicant rise. 
Together the two men wandered on 
that lonely hight. Godeic knew well 
those wide reaches of country, that sea 
bathed in soft purple haze; his days had 
been spent there; but now a new beauty 
was revealed to him. Tears welled to 
his eyes, he knew not why. 

‘‘Weep, my son; God visits thy 
heart,” the anchorite said to him. 

Around them was the cooling fra- 
grance of the ferns, the warm, sweet 
breath of earth borne hither and thith- 
er on invisible wings of air. 

When the mind of his hearer was 
ready to receive the good seed Ronan 
began to tell of Jesus the Christ—Jesus, 
who made of the desert a place of 
prayer; who preached from the moun- 
tain top, the sea at his feet; who gave 
to man the gift of boundless love. Gen- 
tly the hermit told these tales of the Gal- 
ilean fisherman, whose sorrow was deep 
as the love which he bore to man. The 
gray wing of evening had unfolded 
slowly above them ere the saint dis- 
missed his visitor. 

‘«What said the man?’’ inquired the 
people below, shepherds, fishers and 
the like. 

Word for word Godeic repeated all 
that he had learned from Ronan; even 
the accent of the saint was his, so deep- 
ly were the stange truths graven in his 
mind. More than one of his listeners 
was touched by his simple eloquence; 
but the greater number murmured 
against him, saying: ‘‘ Strange it is that 
aman wise as Godeic should become 
the apostle of a new faith, a faith which 
would overthrow our gods!’ They 
hated Ronan the more; and as for Go- 
deic, he was regarded henceforth with 
the superstitious pity which, in Britta- 
ny, watches over the life of simpleton 
and fool. 

Without bitterness he saw his friends 
desert him; for had not Sant Ronan 
said that all suffer thus who tread in 
the footsteps of the Christ? Each day 
saint and disciple met on the slope of 
the mountains. A hedge of wild sloe 
hid them from the curious gaze of 
those who passed by; and under the 
shade of tufted pines they spoke of the 
truths which lay near the heart of each. 
Through a cleft in the hill a stretch of 
sea could be seen in its immensity, lim- 

itless as their far-faring dreams and 
hopes. 

There the humble disciple learned 
the joys of the life of dream. Thence- 
forth all work seemed futile to him; 
even his passion for the soil yielded to 
the upward yearning of the soul. He 
neglected his farm, he ceased to direct 
his laborers. The wonder of it was on 
the lips of all. Finally it came to the 
ears of his wife that the hours which 
she believed him to spend on the farm 
were passed with the saint. When he 
returned one evening she awaited him, 
white with rage. 

««So,’’ cried she, ‘‘that’s what you 
are about when you should be at your 
farm! You spend your time with a 
man who is the curse of the country. 
Would you bring your children to beg- 
gary and me to despair ?”’ 

From that moment the manor of 
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Kernevez became a house of storm. 
Keban, heretofore the ruler of her hus- 
band, grew like a wild beast when she 
saw that he met her invective with dig- 
nified calm. From morning to night 
she roamed about her kitchen like a 
wolf in a cage, grinding her teeth and 
uttering strange sounds. The children 
hid in the corners, crying silently. 
Servants left the farm one after the 
other; the animals wandered uncared 
for on the hills; the fields went un- 
tilled. Godeic lived in his dream, as one 
may live ina high tower and see nought 
save the sky. 

Secret meetings were held by night 
at Kernevez; hydromel was drunk in 
uroch horns. On one of these nights 
Keban, inflamed to frenzy, spoke to the 
wild company: 

«« Ere to-morrow’s dawn, under cover 
of the darkness, let us, each bearing a 
torch, surround the hut of this ac- 
cursed anchorite. Be sure he will cry 
for mercy when the flames of our torches 
lick his flesh.’’ 

As with one voice they cried: ‘‘ We 
will do this thing.’’ 

But, as the cold night air dispelled 
the fumes of the hydromel, even the 
boldest among them was seized with a 
vague fear. It was as tho the wind 
whispered words of warning. The 
heather on the moor was a net laid to 
catch their feet. Moreover, a weird 
vision struck terror into the heart of 
each. The gigantic form of an animal 
rose above the summit of the mountain, 
and three times the air was torn with its 
wild neighing. Every man of them 
fled swiftly, as a troop of startled spar- 
rows. Keban alone remained; her ha- 
tred armed her against all fear. Atthe 
call of his faithful stone courser, the 
saint left his hut. 

«Cross not this line of holly,’’ he said 
to the fierce woman. ‘‘No woman 
shall enter here.’’ 

Keban was about to spring upon him, 
but an unknown force transfixed her; 
her legs stiffened as tho turned to 
stone. Then, in the impotency of her 
rage, she flung a shower of abuse at the 
saint: 

‘«‘Ah!’’ she roared, ‘‘you forbid 
women to enter your den; but you draw 
-men thither, you sorcerer, you worker 
of evil. Tell me what spell you have 
put upon my husband. What poison- 
ous draft have you givenhim? Why 
have you come here to bring trouble 
about us? Look at that house among 
the beeches. We lived there in joy 
and peace. Thence rose the smoke 
from our furze fires, as rose-our prayers 
to our gods. You have driven out pros- 
perity; you have brought ruin. By sun 
and by moon, a curse upon you!”’ 

The saint, with uplifted eyes, prayed. 
His prayer ended, he said: 

‘«Woman, I give back to thee the 
use of thy limbs. Return to thy chil- 
dren. Thy words are unheard, for their 
cries have been in my ears.”’ 

Then it was that a wailing sob was 
borne to the mother on the sea wind. 

‘‘We shall meet again,” muttered 
Keban, defiantly. 

‘God grant that it be in Heaven,”’ 
replied Ronan. 

Keban returned home, smarting with 
anger. For many days. thereafter she 
crouched on the hearth and said no 
word. In the silence she nurtured a 
terrible design. One night, when all 
slept at the farm, she crept to the room 
where lay little, fair-haired Soezic, a 
child of scarce eight summers. Tender 
and sweet was the little one—the joy of 
her father’s heart. Keban lifted the 
sleeping child in her arms, and carried 
her to the barn. There, in a corner, 
hidden behind a heap of fagots, lay an 
old, disused chest, made from the hol- 
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lowed trunk of an oak; its sides thick 
as the walls of a granite tomb, where 
the chiefs of the clan are buried. The 
unnatural mother laid the child in the 
chest, closed the heavy lid, and locked 
it. Then, when she had reseated her- 
self by the hearth, she began to utter 
wild cries as of a beast in pain. 

Godeic sprang from his bed in terror. 

‘‘What has befallen? In the name 
of the Mother of Heaven, what ails 
thee ?”’ 

Keban pointed to the door which led 
into the room where the children slept. 
He entered, and saw that no little white 
Soezic lay there. Already the wild cries 
had brought together a number of the 
neighbors, and tothem Keban told how, 
worn out with fatigue, she was about to 
fall asleep, when she was aroused by 
a plaintive little cry. She sought to 
rise. It wasin vain. Atthat moment, 
the form of a big man-wolf passed be- 
fore her, carrying in his mouth the bleed- 
ing body of little Soezic. 

Surely this wolf-man could be no 
other than Ronan. That thought was 
in the minds of all. Despite the words 
of Godeic, it was decided to set. out at 
once for Kemper, there to bring the 
case before the all-wise Gradlon, and 
plead for justice. 

The crowd grew larger as it passed 
from village to village, and the sight of 
it as it neared the palace of Gradlon 
touched the king. He listened to the 
plaint of Keban, and forthwith sent sol- 
diers to bring the offender before him. 

So strange, so wild was the appear- 
ance of Ronan as he stood there, that 
Gradlon felt assured of the justice of 
the accusation of his people. With his 
shaggy head, his bright ascetic eyes, 
shadowed by heavy eyebrows, his robe 
of coarse cloth, worn ragged and dis- 
colored as the skin of a wild beast, and 
fastened at the waist with a belt of bark; 
with his feet covered with mud, and 
his fingernails pointed and sharp as 
claws, the recluse partook outwardly 
more of an animal than of one of the 
human family. 

«*We may soon know if he be a man 
or wolf,’’ said Gradlon. ‘‘ Let loose the 
dogs upon him.”’ 

The hounds were set free and, yelping 
furiously, rushed toward Sant Ronan; 
but instead of tearing him to pieces, 
they fawned upon him, and licked his 
hands. The crowd looked on in awe. 
Gradlon advanced toward the anchorite, 
bowed before him, and said: 

‘« There lies within thee some mighty 
power, for even my dogs reverence 
thee. Speak, that justice may be 
done.” 

‘‘T speak,” said Ronan, ‘‘ not for my 
sake, for I owe nought to any save to 
my God; but I speak to save an inno- 
cent child. Command, O King, that 
the chest which is at Kernevez, in the 
barn, behind a fagot pile be brought 
here.’’ 

This was done. In the oaken chest 
lay the little child with the pallor of 
death upon her face. 
time Ronan was moved. Bending over 
the body, he murmured, softly: 

««Little Soezic, dear, tender flower, 
thine eyes are closed before thine hour. 
God would have the light of them shine 
out again upon his world.” 

At his word a soft color flushed the 
little cheek, and the child smiled as 
she rose. 

The crowd, overjoyed at sight of the 
miracle, shouted and praised the pow- 
er and goodness of the saint. But 
Keban they sought to stone. 

‘«Let this woman return in safety to 
her home,” said Ronan. 

From that day the saint lived honored 
by all. The religion of his Christ took 
the place of the faith of Teutates; but 
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he kept ever aloof from his fellow-men. 
The veneration which he inspired was 
not unmingled with fear. Tho many 
watched the holy man take his solitary 
walks, none, save Godeic, dare speak 
with him. 

One day, when Sant Kaorintia 
climbed the hill to offer to Ronan the 
bishopric of Kemper, he found a spider’s 
web woven across the entrance of his 
cell. ‘‘It is strange,’’ hethought; but 
stranger still was it when Kaorintin 
found the slender web impenetrable as 
a chain of hills. 





It was on a day of spring, the eve of 
Holy Friday, that Sant Ronan died. 
In that hour of the hours strange- 
shaped clouds swept up from every 
point of the horizon, and gathered over 
the summit of his hill. From the ora- 
tory rose a long column of white smoke 
which pierced this cloud. Some say it 
was the saint’s pathway to Heaven. 
These things, and a great wailing in 
the forest, told that Ronan was dead. 
Three days passed before the men of 
the valley crossed the line of sacred 
holly. Godeic was the first to enter the 
cell. There lay the saint sleeping, as 
he had ever slept, with his untiring feet 
reaching beyond the threshold; a flame- 
like glory was about his silver hair, and, 
clasped to his breast, was the magic bell. 

The heads of the clans consulted to- 
gether as to fitting burial for the saint. 
“‘In his life he was silent,” said they; 
‘‘easier was it to follow the flight of 
the swallow through the air than to 
discern the thought of this man, In 
death let us not vex him.” Then they 
felled trees to make a funeral car; here- 
to they harnessed a yoke of oxen. 

As soon as the body was placed upon 
the death-chariot, the little bell began 
to ring and the oxen moved forward, 
led by an invisible hand. Through- 
out that journey the bell clanged; sharp 
and vibrant were the strokes as a funer- 
al knell. As the procession neared the 
manor of Kernevez it passed by a pond 
where the wife of Godeic knelt over her 
washing. 

Since her return from Kemper the 
name of the saint had not passed her 
lips; but her hatred of Ronan had be- 
come the passion of her life. When 
she heard of his death, so wild was her 
joy that the people thought her mad. 
She shared not in the mourning of the 
other women, and, knowing that the 
body would pass that way, she chose 
the day of his burying to wash her 
linen. 

The death-walkers were advancing 
silently to the tinkling of the sacred 
bell, when, amid the sounds of the 
washing-bat, a mocking voice cried, 
from behind the willow hedge: 

‘* Bim baon, cloc’ hou! 
Marw e Jegon.” 

Thus shrieked the shameless Keban. 
The oxen moved forward, trampling the 
linen spread out to dry upon the grass. 
The singing ceased. With disheveled 
hair and wild eyes, Keban threw herself 
on the animals, and struck one of them 
so violently with her bat that it’s horn 
was broken. Still they moved forward. 
Then Keban rushed upon the corpse, 
and poured forth upon it invective after 
invective, till, with a final howl of rage, 
she spat in the face of Ronan, crying: 
‘« Let that be my farewell to thee!” 

It was her last insult, for, at this mo- 
ment, the earth opened and swallowed 
her. 

Three hours thereafter the bell ceased, 
and the oxen stood still. They had 
reached the middle of the forest on the 
western slope of the mountain. Here 
a grave was dug; but when they tried 
to lower the body, none could move it. 
‘It may be that Ronan wills not that 
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his body rest in the brown earth. We 
will watch here until the morning,’’ 
they said. 

No man can tell at what hour of the 
night it was that the warm bodies of 
the oxen became cold as the corpse 
which was behind them. When dawn 
broke, the team, the chariot and the 
sleeping saint were there indeed, but 
carven instone. The trees which stood 
around, knowing the long watch that 
was to be theirs, waned from their 
greenness into gray slender pillars of 
stone, their branches frozen now into 
deep silence. In that place lies, be- 
yond hurt or sight of man, and over 
against the morning of eternity, the 
sacred body of Ronan the Silent. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Why Don’t You Laugh? 
BY JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS. 


Wuy don’t you laugh, young man, when 


troubles come, 7 
Instead of sitting ’round so sour and 
glum? 


You cannot have a// play, 
And sunshine every day; 
When troubles come, I say, why don’t you 


laugh? 

Why don’t you laugh? ’Twillever help 
to soothe 

The aches and pains. No road in life is 
smooth; 


There’s many an unseen bump, 
And many a hidden stump 
O’er which you'll havetojump. Why 
don’t youlaugh ? 


Why don’t you laugh? 
spirits wilt, 
Don’t sit and cry because the milk you’ve 
spilt; 
If you would mend it, now, 
Pray let me tell you how: 
Just milk another cow! Why don’t you 


Don’t let your 


laugh? 

Why don’t you laugh, and make us all 
laugh, too, 

And keep us mortals all from getting 
blue ? 


A laugh will always win; 
If you can’t laugh, just grin— 
Come on, let’s all join in! Why don’t 
you laugh? 


NETAWAKA, Kan. 


Clinton Lyndon’s Night at 
Fishing. 
BY JAMES RILEY. 

HE was an old man; and as he bent 
forward at the shafts of his high, red 
handcart, loaded with two great boxes, 
a young girl pushing behind, while a 
large St. Bernard dog walked leisurely 
beside him, he arrested the attention of 
one of two boys who were crossing’ the 
field, each shouldering a fishing pole. 

‘Hello, Clint! who's that?” 

‘*Ole Jase Gray, or may I never! 
Run with me, Tom; hurry up! I must 
order him off our land!’ And as 
Clinton Lyndon spoke, he and Tom 
Selwyn dashed forward. 

‘Here, you, git off this land! Git 
out o’ this field, Jase Gray, or I’ll stone 
ye!’ 

Still the old man pulled at his task, 
and did not look up. Only the little 
girl looked timorously back. 

‘‘Hain’t agoin’ to mind, eh? Well, 
if you won’t come back, then hurry 
ahead! There, take that !’’ and astone 
hummed through the air, and a sharp 
‘«crack’’ came back, as it struck the 
side of the cart. A second stone 
brought a howl of pain from the dog. 

«« Put down that stone, Clint Lyndon! 
—put it down! I’m not going to see an 
old man abused!’’ and Tom Selwyn, 


springing forward, grabbed his compan- 


ion’s arm; and as the eyes of the two 
boys met, and one cowered, the third 
missile fell to the ground, 
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‘**Seems to me you're a-interferin’ in 
what’s none o’ your business, young 
man! This is my land; an’ I’ve allus 
told my son to order off Jason Gray if 


ever he caught him trespassin’!’’ and ~ 


Abraham Lyndon, the father of Clinton 
Lyndon, now stepped in between the 
two boys. Standing tall in his one-sus- 
pendered, blue jean pantaloons and torn 
palmleaf hat, his feet bare, he contin- 
ued: ‘‘That’s what I had myself put in 
’ constable for, jest to watch him!’’ 

‘*That may all be, Mr. Lyndon; but 
I'm not going to see an old man as- 
sailed with stones, even if I am board- 
ing at your house for a few weeks;’’ 
and Tom Selwyn, a boy of seventeen, 
but in stature apparently a man, rising 
as he spoke, looked squarely into the 
face of the hard-faced farmer, who 
turned away his eyes. 

Abraham looked far up the cart road, 
where now, against the distant forest, 
the setting sun full upon him, Jason 
Gray sat upon his cart and rested. 

‘On your own land now,” muttered 
Abraham Lyndon, as he shook his fist 
in the direction of the trespasser; and 
then, as he turned and strode away, 
ground between his teeth: ‘I’ve got 
witnesses this time!”’ 

** Don’t spect we kin git anything but 
pouts where we're goin’ to fish first,” 
said Clinton Lyndon, fifteen minutes 
later, breaking the silence that had 
lasted while crossing the fields, as the 
two boys climbed a high wail, deep 
buried in tangled vines, and found them- 
selves standing in a narrow highway. 

‘There, Tom, this is the road that 
leads to Jason Gray’s, at Gray’s Falls, 
they call it; and it saves him a mile, ye 
see, by crossin’ our pastur’. He claims 
the right o’ way, an’ has for forty years; 
an’ when he’s takin’ in shoes to Lamp- 
son’s factory, or bringin’ home stock 
on his sled or handcart, he goes every 
once in a while through our field. But 
last spring at March ‘meetin’, when 
Father got in constable, ole Jase saw 
we meant business; an’ I guess to-night 
was the first time he’s crossed since.” 

«But does it hurt the land? I see 
you've got acart road through it, and 
haul wood over it.” 

«‘Oh, ‘tain’t that; it’s the right! 
*Tain’t on the deed! Ole Jase says 
*nopen way for forty year, ’n’ all that. 
If he’d come ’n’ ask Father, ’twould be 
ail right! Last fall, when his horse had 
the ’p’zootic an’ he had to knock it in 
the head; an’ his son David died, that 
little gal’s father—she’s got a brother a 
cripple; mother died when she was 
smali—Mr. Hapworth, the minister, 
come to Father then “bout it. Father 
said he’s no objection to Jason crossin’ 
his land, if he’d come ’n’ ask for the 
ptivilege; but Jason told the minister 
that when he’d ask Abe Lyndon fora 
privilege that was his right, to let him 
know. So what you goin’ to do ’bout 
it? Jason allus was ’n off ox, Father 
says.”’ 

*« A what ?” 

‘*’Noff ox—pullin’ the wrong way.”’ 

During the conversation, the boys 
had crossed down the fields beyond the 
highway, and were now ascending a 
gentle slope, and before them lay the 
wide river. 

** River's pooty high,” said Clinton, 
winding more lead on his and Tom’s 
line. ‘‘ Been alot o’ rain lately, an’ 
’twill take a lot o’ lead to sink lines to 
the bottom. This is a good place for 
pouts; but when it gits darker, we go 
up to old Jason’s and git some ceds,”’ 
emphasizing the last words as if eels 
were the cream of the river; and he 
swung out his line undera wide-spread- 
ing elm, into the declining twilight, 
and the two boys sat down onthe high, 
smooth knoll plat. 
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A dull, heavy pull came to Tom’s 
line. 

‘‘It’s a pout,’’ said Clinton, as the 
thick fish thumped on the greensward. 

They had fished some time—Tom to 
discover that, in the art of night fish- 
ing, an eel jerked and a pout pulled 
slow and heavy—when, from the dark 
forest, far across the river, a white light 
began to break, and soon the moon rose 
above the trees. 

Now agirl’s voice singing broke upon 
the silence. The song was of home, the 
moon and a mother’s love, and sounded 
sweetly on the water as it came from 
far up the stream. 

*«That’s May Gray an’ her brother 
out rowin’ above the falls,’’ said Clin- 


ton, as thesong closed. ‘‘She’s a reg- 
ular water witch.” 

‘*Mary!’”’ 

“Yes, Grandpa.” 

‘«The ole man’s callin’ ’um. We'll 
go there now pooty soon. That’s what 


I’ve been waitin’ for—to git ’um all in. 
He’ll let anybody fish on the foot- 
bridge but me, er go ‘long on his land 
so’sthey don’t spile his grass. He’sgot 
a sign up, ‘ No trespassin’,’ but says its 
only meant for ‘that Lyndon boy.’ ”’ 
The moon on the blue was climbing 
upward as, afew minutes later, the two 
boys, their poles again upon their 
shoulders and fish strung upon a 
crotched stick, began the journey up 
through the deep grass, lighted with 
innumerable fireflies that opened and 
shut their wings to the night The 
quietness of the scene—the river placid 
on the left, with its moon and stars, 
the silence broken only by a near- 
wheeiing bat, the sudden plunge of a 
muskrat in the water, the music of the 
falls above, or distant screech of an 
owl—enraptured Tom’s senses and 


‘turned his mind into dreams, as they 


pushed along. 

‘We're goin’ through Jason’s best 
grass now,”’ said Clinton, in a low tone, 
as they stopped at a little brook and 
carefully walked across on a_ plank, 
while the roar of the falls above broke 
clearly upon them. 

‘*And you call it trespassing ?’’ 
asked Tom, as he reached the other 
side. 

‘« Well, yes, trespassin’, I s’ pose, in 
one way; but ‘tain’t’s bad’s goin’ right 
onto yer lot right ‘fore yer face ’n’ eyes 
’n’ sayin’ ye got a right to it— See 
that light, Tom, right through the 
woods whereI’m p’intin’? Well, that’s 
in Jase’s shoe shop. We'll kinder work 
long to the left here, close to the 
river.”’ 

The howl of a dog directly before 
them in the wood now came deep and 
startling. 

‘Down! down! lay flat! He’s sot 
the dog on us,’’ whispered Clinton, as 
he pulled his companion down with him 
into the thick, high meadow grass. 

The two boys had hardly reached the 
ground with their faces when, sweeping 
almost over their heads, with one 
mighty jump, passed something, and in 
another instant, wild howling in mad 
pursuit, Jason Gray’s dog passed them. 

‘*He-yer, he-yer, he-yer!” was called 
from the clearing beyond the road, 
which repeated, and with whistling, 
finally brought back the dog. 

‘«*Twas only a hare; but I thought 
the dog was sot on us,’’ said Clinton, 
as the two boys rose up and carefully 
made their way forward through the 
narrow road. 

The bright light of the shoe shop now 
looked out from the shadow of the road, 
beyond the moonlight. and the sound 
of hammers came. : 

“‘They’re workin’,’’ said Clinton; 
‘«we’re all right.”’ 

The falls at the left sounded loud, as 
they climbed the steep bank, and 
reached the footbridge. 

‘‘Careful!” said Clinton, as they 
reached the footbridge, ‘‘ one at a time; 
‘tain’t strong.”’ 

Tom saw his companion reach the 
high rock to which extended the nar- 
row planking, and from which eels were 
caught in abundance, a hollow placein 
the center making an excellent reposi- 
tory. At the foot of the great rock, 
which declined gradually, swung a large 
boat. 

‘« That’s the Grays’ boat,’’ said Clin- 
ton, as he reached for a good throw, 





after they had been for some time fish- 
ing on the rock. 

A howl of pain came with the motion, 
from Tom. 

‘**You’ve hooked my thumb,” scream- 
ed Tom, as the cruel barb of his com- 
panion’s hook entered with the swing 
of the pole, deep to the bone. 

««I don’t see any other way out of it, 
Tom,” said Clinton, as he cut the line, 

after examining the hook, ‘‘than for 
you to go up to the shoe shop with it, 
an’ get Jason Gray to cut it out. But 
’twould never do for me to go with ye. 
I'll stay an’ string on the fish while yer 
gone.” 

At the open door of the shoe shop, 
Tom Selwyn stopped and looked in, 
the light upon his face, and almost for- 
got his pain. 

An old man sat in the foreground on 
a high shoe box; in the middle of the 
floor a girl of perhaps fourteen was 
looking up into his face, from where, 
on her knees, she was holding an arm 
around a large dog. At the left, be- 
yond, and seated on a high stool, sat a 
bo ing shoes. 

4 ihonan tolaw, Grandpa,” she said. 
‘«« Perhaps Jack was hurt just now chas- 
ing the rabbit. He didn’t seem very 
lame when he came home to-night.” 

«If he’s spilt my dog, I'll go to law 
with him!” and the old man, as he said 
this, turned to the boy. ‘‘Didn’t you 
say, Daniel, that you see Abraham’s 
boy in our medder last week ?”’ 

‘Yes, Grandfather,’’ said the boy, 
without looking up, as he swung off his 
shoe from its jack, and put on another. 

««Then I'll prosecute!’’ and the old 
man struck the box on which he was 
sitting an iron blow with his fist. 

‘‘ Grandpa, that’s not like the piece 
I’m going to speak to-morrow at 
school; I’ll say the first verse to you.”’ 

«« Well, what is it?”’ 

“*When you — with another, 

Wait until your passion’s past, 
Then with reason, meet your brother; 
So may friendship come, and last.’’ 

The old man looked down at the up- 
turned eyes; the boy had ceased his 
hammering and was turned upon his 
stool; even the dog seemed to have 
caught the thought as he stood still and 
looked up to his young mistress’s eyes. 

«Please will you cut a fishhook out 
of my thumb?” said Tom, now cross- 
ing the threshhold, and breaking the 
silence. 

All looked up. A stranger at Gray’s 
Falls was rare, and, least of all, at that 
hour of the night. The eyes of Tom 
met those of the girl, whose grateful 
look showed she recognized her friend 
of three hours ago. 

«« My eyes ain’t good unless it’s close,” 
said the old man, putting on his glasses. 
‘«Got it in pooty deep, didn’t ye?’’ he 
said, looking up after examining the 
hook. ‘‘Got to cut in fer it, an’ then 
sew it up. S’pose ye ken stand it?’ 
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Tom signified consent, and Mary was 
sent to the house for a needle and silk 
thread. 

‘‘Been fishin’ down on the foot- 
bridge ?’’ said the old man, as he fum- 
bled for his knife. 

‘«Yes, sir.” 

‘‘It’s kinder dangerous down there 
since the river riz an’ somebody threw 
off some of the planks,’’ Jason an- 
swered as, just then, Mary returning, 
he told her to hold the light. 

Three stitches were taken. Mary 
wound a cloth around the wound, and 
was just tying the last knot as a loud 
scream came up from the river. As it 
struck upon their ears, with one wild 
bound the dog cleared the shop, and as 
the screams came again it was with 
Mary leading and Tom Selwyn close 
behind. The dog already was lost in 
the moonlight, and they were speeding 
toward the river. Mary Gray was twen- 
ty paces in advance as she disappeared 
over the steep bank; and the next in- 
stant, as Tom Selwyn stood upon the 
bank and looked down into the river 
with the footbridge gone, he saw the 
girl rising from the water, and striking 
out for the rock where was moored the 
boat, while thirty feet below, and mov- 
ing with the swift tide, a struggle was 
going on in the water. 

‘*Don’t go below the rock, Mary!’’ 
cried the old man, who had now reached 
the scene. ‘‘Here, young man, take 
the rope, an’ throw it to her if she goes 
by the rocks away down below. Run 
down the bank to where it breaks.”’ 

With the speed of a deer Tom ran 
along the bank. If he could not swim, 
he perhaps might help in another way. 
With a jump he reached the first great 
rock over the swirling water, the begin- 
ning of the falls that, fifty feet below, 
now roared upon his ears. The boat 
was coming; but its occupant, who, 
reaching over the stern, was holding up 
the drowning boy, and could not take 
the rope. Tom Selwyn was in despair. 

‘«There’s a hook on one end,” cried 
Jason Gray, from the shore, ‘‘ throw 
the hook !’’ As the boat shot by Tom 
did so. It caught on a thwart, and al- 
most pulled him from the rock, as he 
gave out the line that burned his 
hands. 

‘«Hold on!’ cried the old man, ‘I’m 
comin’!’’ and the next instant the 
strong hands of Jason Gray were on the 
rope, and the boat swung from the 
great center tide. 

Slowly they pulled the boat to the 
shore below the rocks, and Tom Sel- 
wyn, stepping in, went aft and helped 
the girl lift his unconscious companion 
and the brave dog, that had all the time 
clung to his charge, into the boat. 

When fason Gray saw who it was, as 
they rolled the boy on the grass to re- 
store life, he ejaculated: ‘There, 
we’ve done our part, Mary, to’ards 
makin’ up with Abe Lyndon!” 
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ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYAL—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world— cel- 
ebrated for its great EET ER 


‘leavening strength and 
It makes your 
bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures 
you against alum and all 
forms of adulteration 
that go with the cheap 


purity. 
cakes, biscuit, 







brands. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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When the boy returned to conscious- 
ness, the handcart was brought down; 
for he could not step, an ankle having 
been dislocated, and he was drawn to 
the shop. Asked there if he would pre- 
fer to be carried home, or sleep with the 
Grays that night, he said he would like 
togo home. His father could come 
for him, he said. ‘‘No,’’ said Jason; 
*«T’ll take ye home in the cart, if ye 
want to go,” and took hold of the 
shafts. ‘‘ Mary, you gointo the house, 
an bring out an old quilt an’ throw over 
him. No; ye can help by pushin’, if ye 
want to, young man,” he said to Tom, 
when the latter had expostulated for 
place at the shafts. ‘‘There’s been 
trouble between me an Abraham Lyn- 
don for the last forty year, an I’m goin’ 
to see to-night if it can’t be stopped.”’ 

Daniel was still standing at the shop 
door with the light which cast weird 
shadows into the dark road at the right, 
toward which the strange cavalcade was 
now starting, as a deep, heavy sound 
came therefrom, and, bursting out of the 
forest road, and into the light, emerged 
a horse, man and wagon. 

‘‘Whoa!”’ called the driver, as he 
emerged into the light; and the hand- 
cart stopped. 

«*Is that you, Jason Gray ?”’ 

“Yes, Abraham, it’s me!’’ 

Abraham Lyndon jumped. from his 
wagon, and strode forward. 

‘‘Here, Jason Gray’s a writ spenin’ 
you to ’pear ’fore Square Merriam to- 
morrer :iornin’ at ten o’clock, for tres- 
passin on my land!’ 

‘«Father!’’ came faintly from the 
cart—‘‘ Father!”’ 

At the sound of the voice, Abraham 
Lyndon looked, stood still, and turned 
pale and trembled. Then he came 
over to the cart. 

‘‘Father, they’ve just saved my life, 
all of’um, an Mary and the dog; they 
went ’most over the falls!” 

‘‘I was goin’ to take him home to 
you, Abraham, cause he’s got hurt, an 
see if it wouldn’t be the beginnin’ of our 
makin’ up,’’ said Jason Gray. ‘‘We’ve 
had it now all these years, an it’s 
wrong !”’ 

But Abraham Lyndon was silent. 
He looked at his son, who, helpless, sat 
in the cart, its shafts held up by his late 
enemy; and then he tore to pieces the 
writ. 

‘‘Father,’’ said Clinton, ‘‘why not 
go to Square Merriam’s to-morrow, 
with that deed, and have it fixed right ? 
It’s the deed that’s always been the 
trouble!” 

Abraham did not speak for some 
time; and when he did, a moisture 
filled his eyes and a choking sensation, 
to which he was not used, pervaded his 
taroat, as he huskily answered: ‘< Yes, 
Clinton, I will.’’ 


Hype Park, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 


Pcems will be given under this heading until 
August, when we shall again print alist of names 
of those who have followed the course, and can 
repeat all the poems published this year. To the 
list of last week should be added the names of 
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Man Frail, and God Eternal. 


PsALM go: 1-5 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home, 


Under the shadow of thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 

Sufficient is thine arm alone, 
And our defense is sure. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 

From everlasting thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night, 
Before the rising sun. 


Time like an ever-rolling stream 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


Our God, our help in ages past 
Our hope for years to come, 

Be thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home. 

—Isaac WatTTs, 1674-1748. 
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Pebbles. 


An Ex-1tT—The cured lunatic. — Yale 
Record. 


‘* | hear you were mixed up in a rather 
shady transaction last week.’’ ‘‘I can- 
not tell a lie. I was. I bought a couple 
of blinds for the kitchen window.”—£Zx- 
change. 


. .Disheartening.—‘‘ Nothing,’’ says 
Scribbler, ‘‘is more disheartening to a 
man than the discovery that he has mar- 
ried a woman who loves to keep his writ- 
ing table in order.’’— 7it-Bits. 


. Quite so: 
Quoth a medical student named Proctor, 
As he staved off a creditor’s letter, 
“Tho I’m not known yet as a Dr., 
I am known far too well as a Dr.”’ 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


He: ‘‘Can you tell me the difference 
between an Irishman frozen to death 
and a Highlander onacold day?” She: 
‘‘No.”’ He: ‘‘ Well, one’s kilt with the 
cold, and t’other cold with the kilt.’’— 
Funny Cuts. 


. She tried a pair of gloves, 
While at the counter sitting; 
The deed was bold, 
Her blood ran cold, 
For she was counter-feiting. 
— Yale Recora. 


.- Mrs. Meek: ‘*Of course I am wor- 
ried. Asa dutiful wife I can’t help feel- 
ing so; for I am sure that my husband is 
keeping something from me, and I sha’n’t 
be content until I know what it is.” 
Mrs. Freak; ‘‘My husband is keeping 
something from me, too,and I am wor- 


ried because I know what it is. Mrs. 
Meek: ‘Indeed! What is it?” Ars. 
Freak: ‘* It’s money.’’—BSoston Courier. 


..G. R. Sims, the playwright, tells 
this story about Switzerland: A referend- 
um was approaching its completion. The 
votes had been given, and the chairman 
was ready to declare the figures. In this 
moment of anxious expectation, when 
the fortunes of the country wete at stake, 
a voice from the public gallery was 
heard crying: ‘‘ Waiter!’ The result was 
instantaneous. The whole sovereign 
assembly of the Swiss people rose to its 
feet as one man, and answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir!” —Argonaut. 


..‘‘I would give my heart’s blood for 


Cuba,’’ shrieked the patriot. ‘* Good!’’ 
exclaimed a bystander. ‘‘ I’m getting up 
a troop now. Will youjoinus?” ‘‘ Well 


—er—er—my family,’’ replied the patriot 
—‘‘I’ve got a family to support, and’’— 
‘* We'll take care of your family,” said 
the other, ‘‘and pay you well besides. 
What do yousay?’ ‘Sell my patriotism 
for money?’’ cried the patriot, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Never, sir—never! It’s too 
sacred.’”’ And he vanished in the crowd. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


..There were two passengers who 
sat facing each other as the train rolled 
into the station. The aisle was full of 
suburbanites crowding toward the open 
doors. But these two kept their seats. 
They were not in a hurry. Finally one 
of them spoke. ‘‘It won’t do you any 
good to wait, Mister,’’ she said. ‘‘i’m 
not goin’ to furget this umbrell’ and walk 
out and leaveit. I’m alittle lame. That’s 
why I don’t crowd out with the rest of 
’em.” With the look of an injured man 
the other passenger got up and made his 
way as rapidly as possible to the rear 
door.—Chicago Tribune. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ Heather 
from the Brace,”’ by David Lyall. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites aJl readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during January the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizzE.—One year’s subscription 
to HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

SECOND PrRIzE.—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT. 

TuirRD PrizE.—‘‘ Prose Fancies,’’ Sec- 
ond Series. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘ The Gray Man,”’ by 
S. R. Crockett. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and finals spell the name 
of an American Shakespearean scholar 
who was born eighty-three years ago to- 
day. 

Reading across: 1, A masculine name; 
2, a large Australian bird; 3, a sea 
nymph; 4, a philosophical romance by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson; 5, a river in Mis- 
sissippi; 6, the surname of a famous 
English mathematician and natural phil- 
osopher. js 


A SHAKESPEAREAN CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
The names described are of unequal 
length, but when rightly guessed the 
central letters will spell a brief quotation 
from ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 
Reading across: 1, The name of one 


who had a ‘‘lean and hungry look’’; 2, 
an airy spirit controlled by a magician; 
3, one of the lovers in ‘‘ A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream’”’; 4, the title and Christian 
name of Falstaff; 5, the heroine of a cer- 
tain play; 6, the beautiful daughter of a 
crafty Jew; 7, one of the characters in 
‘* Twelfth Night” ; 8, an unhappy lady 
who figures in ‘‘ Measure for Measure’’; 
g, the Christian name of a clown who is 
servant to a Jew; 10, a stanch friend 
who takes with equal thanks the buffets 
and rewards of fortune. 
FLORENCE MELLISH. 


CHARADE-PUZZLE. 
A 
| 
| | 
B | lc 
| 
| 
D 


Here is a figure whose sides are four; 
I’m thinking it cannot have any more, 
The frst side is a side; 

That’s all there is of it. 
My second is alongside, 
But never above it. 
My third is the seashore, 
With crowds of tourists; 
My fourth is the business 
Of learned jurists. 
T. KEMBLE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 14. 


A Fiuminous Entcma.—Matthew Fontaine Mau- 


.—1, Mississi Pi: 2, Adige; 3, T. 5 4g SEES Se 
oang-Ho; 6, Ebro; 7, Wisconsin; 8, Fulda, 9, Orin- 
OCO; 10, Narbada; 11, Thames; 12, Alabama; 13, In- 


dus; 14, Neckar; 15, Elbe; 16, Mackenzie; 17. Ama- 
zon; 18, Uruguay; 19, Red River; 20, Yonne. 
Use.—From 1 to 2, Everett; 1 to 3, Erskine; 2 to 
Tolsto!; 3 to 4, Ernesti; 5 to 6, La Salle; 5 to 7, 
Lincoln: 6 to 8, Emerson; 7 to 8, "Neumann: 5 tor, 
Lee; 6 to 2, eat; 4 to 8, Ian; 3 to 7, eon. 
Cross-worp Enicma.—#ronaut. 








1S THE IDEAL DENTIFRICE._ — — — 
A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 





ADORESS, 
P.O. BOX 247 NEW YORK. 
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Should be exercised at this season to prevent a debili- 


tated condition of the ——- Build up the health in 
winter by taking a course of 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ are the only pills to take with 
Hood s Pi ils Hood’s Sarsaparilla. They are 
gentle in action, yet thoroughly efficient. Cure head- 
ache, indigestion, biliousness, and all liver ills. 


PINS aa NEEDLES, 
Thimble and Thread 
ALWAYS AT YOUR HAND. ; 
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beautiful little conven- 
fence, th 
“HL& M. ” Combination 
Pincushion, Thimble and 
Holder. 
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HUEBEL ‘@ MANGER, 


288 Graham St., 25 cents, by mail. 2 
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The Franklin 


Millis. Fine Flour rm 
the Entire Wheat. 


Superior to Graham 
Flour or Wheat Meal. 


It does not contain the 
outer husk of the wheat 
kernel, or coarse flakes 
of bran. 

The Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat 
is EASY of DIGESTION. 


8. N. Brayton, M. D., Buffalo. Y., writes 
“I have found Franklin Mills’ Pntare Wheat 
Flour superior to Graham, 
adapted to the wants of thesystem. T 
is light and sweet, and I can recommend itas 
superior to any flour we have ever used,” 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. 

See that the Flour delivered bears our 
label;avoid substitutes. Send for Booklet. 
The genuine made only by the 

MM Co., te an 





Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 


sauce. Ever ready, pal 
atable hot or cold. 
Choicest beans, 
meat. Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


juicy 








STRETCHERS somefiG29 


TO PREVENT SURINKING UNION Need gr Uits 


OF SHIRTS, DRAWERS AND 
Send for circular or inquire of .OHN WANAMAKER. 


800 SILK REMNANTS, fe 
CRAZY WORK Quilt 45q. yds, 50c. a with 


floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GROCERIES. 


Are “he going to stock your country or city home with 

ries? If you are it will pay you tosend | to us fora 

. Our specialties are our 41 Ble of Teas 

and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver at orders in 

this and adjacent cities free. Freight B pny by rail- 

road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 

of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 






. SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








Our Question Box. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


NUMBER OF COWS FOR CREAMERY. 

How many cows should be guaranteed to 
justify the building and operation of a 
creamery? A. P. D. 

Ans.—This will depend on the cows to 
a very large extent. Some cows give 
milk of so poor quality that it would re- 
quire 800 of them to furnish a paying 


‘quantity of cream, while 250 others giv- 


ing a first-class quality of milk would be 
amply sufficient to justify the operation 
ofacreamery. But take cows as we find 
them the country over, 300 is the small- 
est number that would make it safe to 
start in the creamery business. They 
should average 5,000 pounds of milk 
daily, or more. The question is one, 
however, that shouid be carefully weigh- 
ed by those who are contemplating the 
constructing of a creamery. The very 
fact that it has not been given due con- 
sideration accounts very largely for the 
numerous failures in these concerns dur- 
ing the past ten years. 
MAKING HENS LAY “IN WINTER. 

What kind or varieties of feed should 

hens have in winter to insure eggs? 
L. M.S. 

Ans.—They should not have too much 
of any kind. We are inclined to think 
that over-feeding, causing fatness, is 
responsible for the paucity of eggs in win- 
ter,in very many cases. Fowls should be 
fed only so much as they will eat up 
clean, and never oftener than once a day, 








THE NEW MODELS 


OF THE 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
Typewriter 


EMBODY 
the practical experience of years, and the 
guarantee of a long established reputation. 
MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


327 Broadway, New York. 





On the Market 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 


ENGINE 
Still 


LEADS 


1to6 Horse Power. For all Dairy aud 
Farm work, or general use. No skilled engineer. No 
extra insurance on account of oil fire. Adapted to ker- 
—_ oil, wood or coal, as ordered. For catalogue ap- 
to 
ns Rochester Machine Tool Works, 
No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Best Seeds that Grow 


SEEDS == 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


Horse Carts 


12 STYLES. 








Complete Catalogue of 
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CONSUMP-TION 


then just at night, should they have 
corn. Fora morning ration boiled oats 
are good, given in addition to a warm 
mash. It is a good idea to heat corn, 
wheat or oats in the oven and throw this 
into a lot of cut straw or chaff with which 
the hennery floor should be covered in 
winter, and let the hens scratch for it. 
The grain will retain its heat for quite a 
long time. If you have been wise in time 
you have stored away a lot of second 
crop clover for the hens’ winter use. 
Fresh cut bone is a great egg ration. 
Give a few handfuls toa pen of twenty 
fowls every day. Ground bone and meat 
scraps are also good for variety. 


MARKETING BUTTER. 


Would you advise an ordinary farmer, 
not a specialist, to fuss with butter prints 
and labels in preparing butter a wares! 


Ans.—We think we should advise just 
that sort of thing exactly. Just what 
style of package you should use must de- 
pend on the class of purchasers you 
have At any rate cater to the tastes of 
your customer. It pays to please. If 
small jars or crocks are used, cover the 
surface of the butter with parchment pa- 
per. The small butter boxes that hold 
from five toten pounds suit some custom- 
ers better. The neat “ prints,’’ weigh- 
ing one or two pounds,are very conven- 
ient, and they are attractive, too. If you 
are making a fine quality of butter (and 
it pays to make that only) have your 
name or the name of your dairy or your 
farm printed ona neat label, and paste 
to the cover of your box or tub. If your 
customer likes your butter he will look 
for it in the market, and the label is your 
advertisement. Yes, it pays to ‘‘fuss”’ 
with these things. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE DISCUSSIONS. 

Do you think that the Farmers’ Institutes 
are worth to the farmer what they cost the 
State ? 

Ans.—A difficult question to answer, for 
the reason that there can be, in the na- 
ture of things, no definite record of re- 
sults, no accurate knowledge of the ex- 
tent to which the instruction of the In- 
stitutes is put into practice. There isa 
good deal of theory in this Institute in- 
struction, and a good deal that is sus- 
ceptible of being put into practical use. 
There is also a certain prejudice to be 
overcome in the minds of many farmers 
who think their own ways as good as 
those that can be suggested by another. 
If there are sensible, practical papers 
read at the Institute, it is the farmers’ 
fault if he does not benefit by them; but 
ifthe papers are not practical (and many 
are not), no good can be drawn from them, 
and they will repel rather than attract 
the very men for whom this work is in- 
stituted. The paper that makes men 
think and ask questions is the one that 
benefits. The discussion is the really 
valuable part of all Institutes. ~ 


KEEPING SHEEP. 

I am thinking of going into sheep raising, 
tho many are going out of it. Is my inten- 
tion a wise one? A. R. S. 

Ans.—All things considered, we think 
itis. A great many farmers have given 
up sheep raising, as shown by the fact 
that the number of this class of live stock 
has decreased 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 dur- 
ing a very few years past. The decrease 
in mutton exports since 1880 has been 
prodigious. In that year we sent 2,335,- 
858 pounds abroad, and in 1895 the 
amount fell to 591,449 pounds, and for 
this year it will be still less. But with a 
change inthe Administration it is more 
than likely that it will be more to the ad- 
vantage of the farmer to get back to 
sheep again. They certainly possess 
many advantages over other live stock. 
They require comparatively little labor 
in care. They gather their own food 
seven or eight months in the year. They 
do not require elaborate stalls or costly 
stanchions. Théy are, relatively speak- 
ing, almost exempt from disease. Their 
digestion is good, and they will turn 
almost anything into mutton. They 
bring enrichment tothe land; as Professor 
Shaw has said: ‘‘ There is fertility in 
their tread.’’ Yes, go into the sheep 
business. It’s bound to be profitable 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Illustration as a Profession. 
BY NETTIE ADAMS. 


THE art of illustration is one in which 
Americans excel. It is in part owing to 
the illustrations, as well as to the bright, 
intelligible style of their writers, that 
our monthly magazines find an excellent 
market abroad. Indeed, it is said to be 
true of Harper's Magazine—it may be true 
of others also—that its circulation in 
England is greater than that of any Eng- 
ish magazine. Even in bright writing, 
the illustrators have a part, which was 
signalized in one number of Harper's, 
wherein all but two or three of the arti- 
cles were written by professional artists. 

Now let us consider how one becomes 
an illustrator. Altho artists have tried 
getting effects by mixing tints with blaek 
and white, and often work in wash, 
guache and oil monochrome, yet clean- 
cut blacksand-white pén-and-ink work 
repfodticés a8 well as anything, and is, 
pethaps, the bést thing to learn fitst, now 
that feproductive prdcesses have so far 
“ supefsedéd wood engraving. 

In order to acquire ‘‘technique,” the 
want of which seems to the beginner the 
one thing which most stands in his way, 
but really is the least of his difficulties, 
the method suggested by Professor Ware 
to his students in architecture at Colum- 
bia is direct and practical. Let a thin 
sheet of paper which takes pen and ink 
well (it may be Japanese paper, or a leaf 
from a linen pad) be laid over a photo- 
graph of some really beautiful work of art 
which does not depend on facial expression 
like the twenty-seventh metope of the 
Parthenon in which the centaur, wounded 
in the back, is grasped by the beautiful 
athlete, or the ‘‘Winged Victory,’’ orsome 
very simple Greek mask. Through the 
paper, trace the outlines in slight pencil 
line to be afterward erased, since there 
are no hard, bounding lines in nature} 
then remove the paper and attach it by 
thumbe-pins to a smooth board beside the 
photograph. Then, having looked up 
some of Pennetl’s architectural illustra- 
tions in an old magazine, try to get the 
effect of the photograph in perhaps three 
‘*values”’ (degrees of light and shade), 
by irregularly parallel and broken lines, 
better seen in Pennell’s work than de- 
scribed here; not trying to get the infi- 
nite variety of tones in the photograph, 
but representing its effects in the sim- 
plest possible manner, using first Hig- 
gin’s India ink and a rather fine Gillott’s 
pen, until experience develops preference 
for special tools and mediums. 

This method has a double advantage. 
It attacks one difficulty first, and that the 
least, leaving real drawing and original 
conception for a later season; and, the 
photographs being chosen wisely, it cul- 
livates at the same time the taste for the 
really beautiful, the one thing which an 
artist must ever seek, by putting the 
student in touch, fromthe very first, with 
the finest examples. 

If the hand is rebellious it may be re- 
duced to obedience by pencil work in a 
few simple exercises comparable to five- 
finger exercises on the piano—such as 
tracing a circle around and around con- 
tinuously in one direction, and then re- 
versing the movement, covering fixed 
spaces with lighter and darker tints, etc. 

While the student is spending spare 
time in this work—which is half play, 
since it produces effective results with 
small outlay of knowledge—he should 
spend the solid day working from the 
cast and striving for the life class in some 
good art school. As the dusk creeps on 
he goes into the ‘‘sketch class,’’ where 
one student, more or less in costume and 
in character, poses for the rest. 

In the Art Students’ League, of New 
York, there is an evening class this win- 
ter, with paid draped model; it may be, 
for example, the ‘‘correct society man” 
who poses for Mr. Wenzel, or ‘‘ Mrs. C.,”’ 
ence known to the world as ‘‘Gibson’s 
girl.’”” Every second weck two models 
pose together, so that gradually larger 








again, 


compositions are attempted, 
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From the beginning the student fore- 
ordained to success is demanding that his 
memory keep all that the hand portrays. 
As already said in the first article of the 
series, a distinct visual impression, great 
fertility in original ideas, and an irre- 
pressible desire to produce art work, are 
signs of a call to be an artist, without 
which it would be better to turn to some 
less thorny and more lucrative profes- 
sion. The next power to be added is that 
of trained memory. It is the lack of a 
clear understanding of the serious de- 
mands of the profession which causes a 
very large proportion of those who begin 
as art students to arrive at no results 
after misspent years. In vacations study 
of landscape and figures out-of-doors and 
of plant forms will add greatly to the 
mind’s treasures of necessary material. 

Let the artist make ever S80 good a 
sketch from life, he will find, upofi repro- 
duéing it ftom his tfained themory, that 
he has givén it more simplitity and style 
than belonged to the original sketch, be- 
cause the petty and useless things slip 
from the mind, leaving the large forms. 

By this time the growing illustrator 
will have submitted a ‘‘joke’’ to Life 
and an ornamental tail piece for the Cen- 
tury, and will have tried for the prizes of 
more than one poster contest. In these 
last the prevailing flatness of tone and 
simplicity of form lead him toward excel- 
lent ideals of composition. 

Composition, of course, is the agree- 
able arrangement of material. The dear 
mother at home, who groups her pictures 
onthe walls and places her furniture in 
the rooms so that they look their best, is 
perhaps nearer the understanding of com- 
position than is her son in the art school 
who spends his time working unimagi- 
natively from the unrelated models or ob- 
jects before him. 

The Pratt Institute (Brooklyn) Monthly, 
of December, contains an illustrated arti- 
ele, by Mr. Arthur W. Dow who has 
worked out a system of teaching €ompo- 
sition upon the Japanesque lines sug- 
gested by Professor Fenelossa, of Bos- 
ton, which the student will find suggest- 
ive. The power to draw will grow out 
of the desire to express ideas in compo- 
sition and to produce the beauty that ex- 
ists in finely proportioned spaces and in 
subtly combined lines. 

As has been said, all the graphic arts 
are so related that one cannot become 
proficient in one without preparing him- 
self to enter ever-widening fields. Forced 
by pecuniary necessity to adopt the prin- 
ciple of attacking one problem ata time, 
often the one who desires to fit himself 
for an illustrator cannot go a-wandering 
among color problems and hatmonies te- 
sulting from the juxtaposition of spaces 
of vatying hues and qualities of tint. 
He has enough to do at present to leave 
line, values, perspective and all that be- 
longs to black and white. 

But he can console himself that some 
of the greatest artists have begun as 
illustrators. Meisgonier’s actual ¢on- 
quest of individual style dates from the 
illustration of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia” and 
‘* La Chaumiere Indienne.”’ While work- 
ing at the latter he accustomed himself, 
three days in the week, to retire at seven 
and rise at midnight, in order to have his 
drawings done by morning, that the day 
might be free for study of Indian plants 
in tbe Botanical Gardens, and of peoples 
and costumes in the National Library. 
Altho he was earning at that time but two 
dollars a day, he was fully rewarded in 
the development of his talent. In his 
last years he said: ‘‘I have known what 
glory is and love; nothing has, nor ever 
can, come up to the deep and intense en- 
joyment of hard work.’’ Industry and 
thoroughness are to be learned from his 
life; in his art he taught the historical 
value of the work of an illustrator; he 
only can bequeath documents in three 
dimensions to posterity. 

An illustrator should c//ustrate, or illu- 
minate the text,something, unfortunately, 
extremely rare. Thackeray’s drawings 
are capital illustrations, tho executed so 
poorly that he employed others, like 
Frederick Walker, to redraw them. And, 
finally, let an illustrator who aspires tq 
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wider fields beware of photography, 
which tends to relegate to uselessness 
‘the powers of visionand memory. This 
is none the less trug because artistic pho- 
tography has produced some of the most 
charming illustrations of the day. 





Unideal Social Conditions. 
II. 
BY THE REV. C. H. SMITH. 


Two factors in our economy are essen- 
tial: First, a desire on the part of every 
producer to live well, consuming a nor- 
mal quantity of several things, and, sec- 
ond, a cheap method of exchange of 
commodities. If corn could be exchanged 
for coal, at a saving of three or five cents 
per bushel on the present price, it would 
not be burned. The railways would then 
have the profit of shipping it East and 
carrying coal West. Railroad men, ware- 
house agents, commission men, millers, 
miners and teamsters would be given em- 
ployment, and every trade would feel the 
benefit of movement in business. The 
exchange of products is made expensive 
by the gambling of that absolutely non- 
productive class of parasites, the ‘‘ bulls’”’ 
and ‘‘bears’’ of the Boards of Trade, 
and by the high rates of the transporta- 
tion companies. It has been published 
that the October advance in the price of 
wheat benefited the farmers to the amount 
of $58,000,000. The wonder is that when 
harvests close in June and July the short- 
ness of the crop should not be discov- 
ered until October. Most farmers have 
but small granaries in which to store 
grain, and smaller capital enabling them 
to hold it. The great part of it goes 
from the threshing machine to the ele- 
vator. An October advance in wheat 
benefits well-to-do farmers and specula- 
tors; but all that the average tiller of the 
soil gets out of it is the blues. 

It is true that several railroad com- 
panies are in the hands of receivers; but 
none of the officers go into bankruptcy 
because of insufficient salaries. Besides, 
expenses are made unnecessarily high 
by the use of private cars and even 
special trains for personal enjoyment and 
convenience, and other similar excesses. 
Competitive rivalry has made customary 
the use of elegant special cars on trunk 
lines. It is probably true, as reported, 
that they are run at a loss, and the rich 
are riding at the expense of the poor. 

For the year ending June 30th, 1895, 
the gross earnings of the railways of the 
United States were $1,075,371,426, an in- 
crease of $2,009,665 over the previous 
year. The expenses of operation for the 
year were $725,720,415, being $5,693,907 
less thanin 1894. A reduction of freight 
rates would increase the volume of busi- 
ness and put a stop to the burning of 
corn in the West and the decaying of 
fruit onthe ground in the East, because it 
does not pay to ship it. r 

Speculation has very much to do with 
present depressed conditions. The giving 
by the Government of 200,000,000 acres 
of our domain to railroad companies was 
a most wasteful thing; but perhaps a 
no more grievous blunder than the pre- 
emption law. The homestead and timber 
culture privileges were wise, but the pre- 
emption act was a woful mistake. Specula- 
tors who had no idea of residing on the 
land and improving it hastened to secure 
pre-emptions that they might profit by the 
rise in value. This crowded the actual 
settler further to the frontier. The rail- 
roads took advantage of the spirit of 
speculation and boomed the country, 
overreaching themselves and _ helping 
others to overreach. Cities grew up in 
a night, and Eastern money hurried to 
the promising fields of investment. What 
are the results? To the railroads, that 
they are paying taxes on vast tracts of 
unsold and non-productive properties, 
and have sparsely settled communities 
tributary to many of their lines. By the 
investor and speculator the result is felt 
in millions of money tied up in profitless 
Western lands, business blocks and secu- 
rities. ° 

Upon the settler the result is especially 
heavy. It affects his all. He has to 








ship long distances both to and from 
market, past untold acres of unoccupied 
land held as the unfortunate investment 
of speculators. Therefore the receipts 
from what he sells are small, and the 
cost of what he buys is large. The val- 
leys of the Mississippi and Missouri are 
magnificent gardens of productiveness; 
but they have been abused by man’s 
greed. Ifthere had been no pre-emption 
privileges, little free land to railroads, 
and small spirit of speculation, our splen- 
did West would be settled compactly, by 
actual home makers, and to-day the un- 
occupied land would be in a body beyond ™ 
the settled section, still held by the Gov- 
ernment as free land for other worthy 
pioneers. But, tho there are millions of 
acres of unused land, Iowa, one of the 
older Western States, reporting, in 1895, 
five and one-half million acres, the Gov- 
ernment has no free land for the poor, 
having wickedly given it to the unde- 
serving. If thesettled portion were ina 
body, instead of being here and there in 
the midst of the unoccupied territory, 
railroads would have less mileage and 
more income, farmers would have lighter 
taxes and better prices, capital would 
have fewer unprofitable investments, and 
business of every kind, West and East, 
would be improved. When to this list of 
causes of hard times is added the organ- 
ized monopolies of our day, some basis 
of study is afforded for the relief of the 
unideal social conditions of the prairie 
and the shop. 

3. A fluence on the Avenue is not an un- 
ideal condition, except by contrast. May 
the time hasten when every home shall 
face upon an avenue! Few will object to 
these words froma recent article, ‘‘ Is It 
a Crime to be Rich?” by Bishop John P. 
Newman: 


‘* Poverty, competence and affluence are. 


the three financial conditions of men—in 
each of which there may be sainthood. 
Poverty may be as vicious on the morals of 
character as wealth. The rich are not the 
criminal classes of society; they represent 
the average virtue of Christian lands. The 
reign of terror against wealth is itself a 
crime. It is without reason, without justi- 
fication, without excuse; and those who aid 
and abet it are chief offenders.” 

This article will miss its mark if it gives 
an impression that intelligent and far- 
sighted industry, frugality and economy 
are not deserving of large compensation. 
Somewhat of affluence is an ideal condi- 
tion when there is nothing to prevent its 
attainment by all men. But when Capi- 
tal only lives on the Avenue, Labor 
being forced thereby to an existence in 
Poverty Row, the condition of both is 
equally unideal. It is true that Jesus 
said on one occasion to his disciples: ‘‘ Ye 
have the poor always with you.’’ But 
this does not teach that the perpetuation 
of poverty is ordained; much less is it a 
justification for compulsory poverty of 
some through the covetousness of others. 
There will always be unfortunate and 
improvident ones; but not until the pres- 
ent millions of acres of untilled land are 
over-occupied, and the mines of coal and 
oiland silver and gold are exhausted, 
can there be excuse for poverty, except 
misfortune. 

Affluence on the Avenue is unideal, not 
so much in its location and possessions, 
asin what it stands for. The spirit of 
democracy, as of Christianity, is associa- 
tion. The spirit of affluence has ever 
been that of separation. The mansion 
of the old days was built well back from 
the road, the grounds inclosed by a wall. 
The giving place of the wall to the hedge 
marked an advance. That even a hedge 
in front of the house is now counted an 
evidence of clannish separation, is an en- 
couraging object lesson in social progress. 
As the laws of human equality and asso- 
ciation increase in favor, such signs of 
separation will pass away, and the open 
lawn in front of the premises will become 
general. 

According to E. L. Godkin, in his 
article, ‘‘ The Expenditure of Rich Men,” 
in Scribner's Magazine for October, 1896: 
‘American fortunes are now said to be 
greater than any of those in Europe, and 
nearly, if not quite as numerous,’”’ Mr. 
Godkin continues; 
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‘We undoubtedly owe to’ suspicion and 
dislike of great wealth, and the display of 
it, the Bryan platform. To erect 
‘ palace abodes’ is to flaunt in the faces of 
the poor and the unsuccessful and the 
greedy the most conspicuous possible evi- 
dence that the owner not only has enormous 
amounts of money, but does not know what 
to do with it. All this may be said 
without denying in the least the great lib- 
erality of American millionaires.”’ 

It is not probable that the unparalleled 
campaign of the ‘‘ Boy Orator of the 
Platte,’’ yielded him as many votes, in 
the West, at least, as did the common 
use of the two words, ‘‘Gold Bug.’’ The 
workingmen know something is wrong. 
They have heard much of a rapidly in- 
creasing multitude of millionaires and 
multi-millionaires, while the poor are be- 
coming poorer. Not being able to other- 
wise locate the cause of their condition, 
they conclude that the capitalist has 
‘cornered gold,’’ is hoarding it to his 
profit, and demanding for it more than an 
equivalent of other commodity and of 
labor. With the existence so largely of 
these conditions and feelings, they who 
do not believe in the silver movement 
may congratulate themselves, almost 
with surprise, that Wm. McKinley was 
elected tothe Presidency of the United 
States. The successful party must know 
that the end is not yet. The future de- 
pends entirely upon the clearness with 
which it sees present unideal conditions, 
and the wisdom and devotion shown in 
correcting these existing evils. Partisan 
quibbling about ‘‘ins’’ and ‘‘outs’”’ and 
‘*spoils’’ must give place to statesmen- 
like studies of the moral and industrial 
issues upon which the people of this na- 
tion are thinking. But the real key to 
the whole situation is suggested by B. C. 
Mathews, in ‘‘ Sociology in Ethical Edu- 
cation,’ in the July number of Popular 
Science Monthly: 

‘* All political and legislative schemes, the 
single-tax theory, the nationalization of 
law and industries, all sociologic projects, 
all co-operative remedies, will prove of little 
avail, if they aim at curing social disorders 
by improving the environment only of the 
man. The man himself is wrong. He is 
the thing which needs correction and im- 
provement; not the world in which he lives, 
nor the form of government under which he 
lives.” 

There is, therefore, very much to be 
done in every community by the educa- 
tional moral and religious agencies. 
People who feel the need or see it should 
rally, as never before, to the support of 
every institution which aims to improve 
the condition and character of mankind. 
Thecampaignthrough which the country 
has just passed could not help giving an 
undue importance in the public mind to 
wealth. It must not be allowed to make 
permanent the notion that property isthe 
chief aim of citizens and object of gov- 
ernment. Every one should bestir him- 
self forthe speedy adjustment of finan- 
cial questions, and help turn the thought 
of the people more than ever to the mak- 
ing of men, so that, as Carlyle puts it in 
his desire for England, our nation ‘‘as a 
Christian mother, may attain to the vir- 
tues and the treasures of a heathen one, 
and be able to lead forth her sons, say- 
ing, ‘ These are my jewels.’”’ 

PHENIX, R. T. 








“Pearl top” is nothing. 
‘Pearl glass”’ is nothing. 


” 


“Index to Chimneys” is 
nothing. 

“Macbeth” with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 

We'll send you the Index ; 


look out for the rest yourself. 
: Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Riley Brothers, @" 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


are the largest manufacturers of 
Stereopticons, Magic 
Lanterns and Views 
in the world. Agen- 
cies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, 
Kansas City and 
: Minneapolis. 

Everything in the Lantern business furnished. 

Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 

RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO. 196 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until f 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 


restored my hair to its natural color 


and_ fullness.” — Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Co., Lowell 
ee Beek Ae oat 








DARLING’S: 


Fertilizer represents the highest nutritive value. 
Practical experiments prove it to be the most eco- 
nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 
ona 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Scraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING’S CON- 


CENTRATED MEAL. 
Send for 1897 catalogue. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket. R. I. 


___ FERTILIZERS 





y that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAT1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. if 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month.......... 25 | Six montns.......+.- $1 50 





Three months....... 75 |. Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year....e.seeeee 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.........eseeeeeees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........-+++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........sseee0: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........-++0005 7 00 


Four years to one subscriber....... 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber..... 
Five subscribers one year each... 

In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 








To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 
The above rates, payable inadvance, are 
invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We ‘will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to a Foreign Country in the 
Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals with THE INDEPENDENT, can 
save money by writing for our Clubbing 
List. 

Files or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, post- 
paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


| THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Wash 


Dress Fabrics 


For Season 1897 
AT “THE LINEN STORE” 


Attention is called to the large as- 
sortment of the better grades of Im- 
ported Wash Dress Fabrics now dis- 
played on our counters, including 

Printed Pure Linen Lawns, India 


Dimities, Organdies. Azalee, Bril- 
lantee, Batiste-Broche and Dau- 
phine Cloth. 


Printed and White Piques, Plain 
and Fancy Linen Batistes. Fancy 
Linen Suitings, Printed and Wov- 
en-Colur Linen Shirtings. Fancy 
Silk Mixed Zephyrs. ; 

Percaies, Madras Cloths, Cheviot 
and Oxford Cloths, Nainsooks, In- 
dia Linens, Persian Lawns, etc. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


SLEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
Pianos 1n Upright Form. Also for Sale | for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW -YORK. 


PA. B. & E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 

















27 Sudbury St., 
and for IMustrated Catalogue BOSTON. MASS 
VIM ae 
said 


DON’T " 


pebble 


SLIP al 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 4. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland 


Denver. San Francisco. é 








A mission society Lg Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Palestine, 
mY their support and send to this country, 
Cc RME SOAP. It is made from the sweet, 
olive ofl so plentiful in that country, and is an absolute- 
safe soap for toiletand nursery, at moderate price. 
id by druggists and grocers. 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Statement of Condition January Ist, 1897 





ASSETS : 

Real Estate owned by the Com- 
PET 6 isis. ch ciekchivans codeene $25,300 00 
Loans on first mortgages of Real 

NR sin cnn ia o52nstbetnsaenh 38,580 00 
Stocks and Bonds, market values ne 90 


Loans.secured by collaterals.. 4,000 00 
Cash in Company’s office........ 2,513 56 

Cash in New Hampshire Nation- 
al Bank, Portsmouth, N. H.... 57,027 o1 

Interest and rents accrued, but 
en er res a ea Pte 2,831 76 
Premiums in course of collection 42,910 00 
Due from other companies...... 2 230 62 
$436,529 85 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpnld Lauees. ..3. 6 ai 60 0005s $21,345 37 
Reserved for re-insurance...... 161,510 62 
All other Liabilities............. 12,125 55 
Total TAabilities. ...............5 194,981 54 
Capital Stock paid up........... 200,000 00 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities. 41,548 31 
$436,529 85 


Surplus as_ regards Policy 
Bobhere ss. caves ph civeivesssews $241,548 31 


HON. FRANK JONES, President. 
JOHN W. SANBORN, Vice President. 

ALFRED F. HOWARD, Secretary. 
JUSTIN V. HANSCOM, Treasurer. 

J. W. EMERY, Asst. Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital: ...:.........s0.0.00 $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

DeOR) GOB. .0.0 os gcsc cece se cceseses 4,212,128 37 
Net Surplus....................... 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 


7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








dé. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. 8. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-first Annual Financial Statemeft, January Ist, 1897. 


Policies in force .Jameeey ist, 1896, 


| Be 
g 
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Amount at risk.. 
Amount at risk.. 
Amount at risk.. 

























I di tasines scien ents badd cd shes av aianinin Anes d bumninas hbpamein atin Amount at risk...............00006 5,979,687 
21,876 Policies in force January Ist, 1897 Amount at risk.............0see0ee $62,040,794 
Receipts 
Net assets Jan BI TDs ance wccrcasbooccercsanccescessatsccsceconeccorcosvecescesesoseavesacss 10, rq 91 
Te ee RE ANT RES UCR PORES ARE 80 000 0 
NE NBO, 4 500 cc cp ncnescecenccsncsbevnsvnsséanecsce cuss sudae veces Raa 91 
Premiums received since January 1st, 1896................cccccceececceccccecsueverccceececece 2,512,806 46 
Interest received since ans Ff BEMES ooccvnectpoaptebsdsabs ilecbentaucddescucvstbues buted 485.023 74 
Rents received since January Pn svee chp ane voncenctoavvupherp ones covcarccvsessbccusescvbes 35,278 41 
. + $13,552,374 52 
Disbursements to Policy Holders. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders............ $939,600 23 
Div: idends lie as aha ERs psaseganetabh hanes edu badkseendee< dec 362,728 52 
$1,802,828 75 
Other Expenditures. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise ; other States, Commissions, Supplies, 
— ies, Agencies, Printing, Postage, and all other expendi- 
Saniteurendahkecstepsegetsdenphakth Eb inendeedeasunes oeaeaines> 626 28 
Profit ond. Psd <ddécubkéodies sess) obkn vocgey teduberbshabenauccdhedacs: oe ie 97 
176,782 
Total Disbursements................ -” is $1,879,061 00 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets................ “$11,673,818 52 
Assets. 
$6,389,117 00 
2,289,787 U7 
339,146 00 
"500 
291,210 70 
1,341,643 | 
330,434 
$11,673,313 52 
$563,738 28 
ING. on is555 ks packs chocs véeks cctbevcbsscveaces $12,237,051 80 
Liabilities. 
Ne Pcbedbud ooUseap ss woocvdesschewee $10,898,174 00 
Beath tio eS process ot RS iicincuthn cess ceetsotcedows 70,1 
10,968,338 
Deduct net value of reinsured risks.................sccesecccecccecceseccccesceses ? 22,105 to 
PE I G0 54 bist ancdracccc>snhesvghessaatoapeesoiices $10, $10,941,258 00 
IN NII ooo aiiisvck dass scocasnddanscsnnddvowesgaceaseoonsieteckseeds .. 81,2 295,818 80 





H. M, WITTER, Secretary. 
New York Office, 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


189 Broadway. 


C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent. 





ESTERBROOK FE8S 





28 JOHN ST. ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 











COMFORT FOR COOL DAYS. 





sar 3 


BANNER OIL HEATER »£8.« 





+ tga heat a room from 15 to 2 
t. square perfectly, in the 
most severe ro. Our pat- 
= donble-drum gives twice 
he radiation of of any oil neater 
ot Indicator ~— exact 


2 Fret 8 Incnes Hieu 








hausted. Outside ratchet con- rH 
trols flame perfectly. Hand- 
iy, Hana. NO Chimney 


No Smoke! | col ioe ae 
to Break! ft: 





No Odor! : 


charges paid. * receipt of 86. 
Our book of Points on re 


The Plume & Atwood 
Mfg. 00. Sexo. 
Factoriee: a Thomston, 


arr2ereere 











qe 


} Sagat asruae il > 





w. & B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CT. 
W. Y. CITY CHICAGO. 

















“MARSHALL PROCESS” WICK 


requires trimming; combustion <F prwctomm oils 
is perfectly ; odorless 5 the flame produ has no creep- 
ing tendenc j makes the whitest light; LF, jot 
go of heat, preventive of ove 
is the best wick made for all = “heating ‘and. ii sentheg Dg 
prpooss. Three sample wic make th 

arshall Process” —d for Se rouie of! Barner as 

Oil Heater in the mark 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. 


Special to «‘ The Independent” Readers. 


Teas Sse 


TEA send this “ad” and 10c. ip 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 





sample best , apamted, 

shy'kind you yee toe 
Teas on re- 
celpt of #28) and “ad.” All 





Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 


ge and we will mail you a 
P. O. Rox 289. veer s 
NEW YORK Cire * 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church, 





ices. 
dition that 


enntly en wg ot AG Fe ay 
douvles its furm capacity. The new PINING 
fs one re of the finest specimens 
coration in the co 





* WILLIAM TAYLOR 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Reduced Rates to Washington 


On Account of the Inauguration via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


For the benefit of those who desire to attend the 
ceremonies incident to the inauguration of President- 
elect McKinley, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
peer will sell excursion tickets to Washington 

ht, 2,3 and 4, valid to return March 4 to 8 
at the following rates: 
rom New York, $8.00; Philadelphia, $5.40; 
Phillipsburg, $7.73; Trenton, $6.79, and from all 
other stations on the Pennsylvania system at re- 
duced rates. 

This inauguration will be a most interesting 
event, and will undoubtedly attract a large number 
of ple fromevery section of the country. 

Phe magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad make this line the favorite route to the Na- 
tional Capital at all times, and its enormous equip- 
ment and splendid terminal advantages at Washing- 
ton make it especially popular on such occasions. 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships wotkiy. Frost 
unknown Malaria impossible 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


80 days’ ip, fifteen days in the tropics. About Om a day 
or transportation, meals and stateroo 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
orto A. AHERN; Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
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